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THE CAGOrS HUT. 



CHAPTER I. 

I must once more, and probably for the last time, 
transport * my readers to the mountainous district 
which joins France to Spain, and lead them into 
scenes. and adventures which I traverse again in me- 
mory. My recollections of those regions, as vivid as 
they are various, may enable me to trace with some 
effect the coup try and the people; but the associations 
of feeling connected with the. story .1 am about to re- 
late, press on me in painful and embarrassing con- 
fusion. 

In the former recitals of my Pyrenean walks, I 
have happily had to sketch but scenes of nature, and 
acta of men,, which, though imperfect in the mass, or 
individually objectionable, had nothing so revolting 
as the source of the events I would now record. For 
they bad their existence in that of the cordon sani- 
taire> a memorable establishment, formed for the 
perpetration of a political crime, which led to thou- 
sands of instances of suffering, deeper than the insu- 
lated one which I, by chance, was witness to. 

It was late in the autumn of the year 1822 that I 
found ipyself, a second time, and for a short period, 
in the neighbourhood of those scenes which I had vi- 
sited abqve three years before, in a milder season 
and happier times. War and winter were now ap- 
proaching, hand in hand, and sending out the herald 
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.omens, of their- coming. - An army of nearly thjrtjr 
thousand men, stretching for a hundred leagues from 
sea to sea, had possessed themselves of the whole 
range* of mountains; and their glittering arms and 
floating standards scared the wild deer and the eagles, 
in their most remote and inaccessible .haunts. The 
snow had invaded the hills, and with silent encroach- 
ments it came daily downwards, driving the- stunted 
herds and flocks from their chilled pastures* and co- 
vering, like a funeral shroud/ the dying beauties of 
the woods. " The shepherds took possession of the 
plains, but not with the wonted cheerfulness and ease 
which had, in other years, accompanied their autum- 
nal migration. They- had not- now the quiet homes 
of better days, nor could they look forward even to 
the scanty but undisturbed enjoyments of the winter 
hearth. Their huts were filled with soldiers; each 
village was a military post; and, besides all the tu- 
mult and alarm excked ( by this change, the whole 
country swarmed with a desperate rabble, drive'n out 
of Spain' before the meteor flash of liberty, which 
gleamed, like the Archangel's fiery sword, on that 
unhappy land, by nature intended for a paradise. 

The fugitive bands of smugglers, monks', and men- 
dicants, and worse even than either* -were seiftdesig- 
nated "The Army of thfe Faith;" covering by a 
bold impiety, -the cruelty, bigotry, and cowardice 
which formed the elements of their compact. A -few ' 
inflamed fanatics gave an ardent colouring to the rest* 
and deceived the distant observer by a hue less odious 
than the reality; but those who saw them closely, 
have, one and all, agreed in painting them as both 
vile in motives, and brutal in. actions. At the time I 
describe, they were utterly expelled the Spanish soil; 
and they overran the neutral territory of Franc©, in 
noxious and despicable crowds. The groups of these 
Wretches, hovering on the frontier, had a pictures^ ae 
atrocity of mien which was in keeping with the sa- 
vage scenery. Lazy monks, wrapped in their thread* 
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bare cloaks and cowls, of brown, or grey, or blacfc— 
half-starved women, with squalling infants, trudging 
along, shivering and almost naked — the mockery of 
an encampment of some scores of ragged ruffians, 
whose military accoutrements alone took from them 
the air of a gipsy bivouac. Such were the objects 
profusely spread upon the snow-covered mountains, 
and braving the blasts by which I myself was assail- 
ed, on my track from the Circus of Gavarnie, where 
I had been sating my curiosity by a view of the chief 
wonder of the Pyrenees. 

The Freneh army of observation, as the cordon sa- 
nitaire was newly- named, occupied all the passes of 
the hills, and suffered considerably in their inclement 
positions. Every, hot afforded miserable quarters to 
some ten or twelve soldiers, and in some places the 
troops were forced to encamp under tents* which 
were perpetually blown down, or torn up by storm 
gusts from the earth, i had many opportunities of 
observing the gaiety and good humour with which 
the soldiers bore privations of all kinds. No longer 
insulted by the ignoble pretence of forming a barrier 
against the yellow fever, they had thrown off the de- 
grading title .which it had procured them; and the 
whole appearance of things growing daily more war- 
like, with occasional skirmishes between the Consti- 
tutional Spaniards and the insurgent rabble of the 
Faith, gave a . iftartial character to the scene, that 
warmed the imagination, and hushed the murmurs of 
the unfledged conscripts, of whom tbe army was com- 
posed. They were tQo unreflecting to discover that 
there was less dishonour in being the means of pre- 
vention to a physical contagion, than in becoming the 
instruments for the overthrow of the first of moral 
rights.* But soldiers must obey, not reason; and a 
principle of duty, which applies exclusively to them, 
absolves from them the odium which falls with ten- 
fold force upon the authority whose dictates they 
follow. 
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As no obstruction was at that time given to travel- 
lers within the frontiers, I ^pursued my excursions 
freely; aod though shocked At every step to see the 
country I traversed forced from the solemn quiet of 
its natural aspect, I did not neglect 'the fund for ob- 
servation afforded by the exotic and auxiliary iltas*- 
tratioos which every step presented. 

I had visited Gavarnie at that late season, to wit- 
ness the effetit given, by the accumulation of snow, to 
the cascades which foam over the stupendous rocks 
that form its gigantic amphitheatre. As this prodi- 
gious scene, has been over and over described, I shall 
net make a transcript of the work? of others, nor 
seek a -rivalry with them; wishing rather to lead my 
readers into sites more unfrequented and obscure. I 
quitted Gavarnie, oppressed, I might almost say, by 
the contemplation of its Vast sublimity and appalling 
desolation. 1 looked back on its glaciers, its cata- 
racts, and the mighty mound* that tower above them: 
I suffered imagination to rest awhile on the peaks 
where Ariosto's splendid .genius had bounded on- 
controlled— -and I turned hi to the track of common- 
place events, and scenes, lightened of a weight of 
wonderment that seemed to bow mfe down. 

I threaded the defiles that lead from Gavarnie to 
Gedro; hastened through the mass' of: created ruin 
called Peyrada, or Chaos, where measureless heaps 
of granite and calcareous rock have been hurled and 
strewed, around by the Omnipotent hand ; and I pass- 
ed with sure, but rapid steps, the edge of precipices, 
from an attempt to fathom the depths of which the 
gaze involuntarily withdraws, baffled and dizzied. 

When I entered the rustic inn of Gedro, late in~th£ 
evening, I found but little comfort in the aspect of the 
place. It, like all other houses which professed to a£> 
ford refreshment and repose, was completely filled by 
a motley crowd, composed of French soldiers and 
Geosd'armes, and all the varieties of Spanish vaga- 
bonds which I have before mentioned. Outside the 
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house, and nearly blocking up the approach, stood a 
throng of mules laden with all sorts of rubbish, saved 
from the ruin of their wretched owners^ or pilfered 
in their flighty and whh these were mixed, oxen, 
sheep, and goajfe, bellowing and bleating in all the 
discord of a cattle fair. Within was a scene of brute 
copfusion quite analogous. A large fire, formed of 
the young bark of the cork-tree and a newly-feHed 
T>ine, filled the wide chimney at one end of the room. 
Close to the flame pressed a throng of women, chil- 
dren, monks, and muleteers, their steaming cloaks 
joining a thick vapour to the smoke from the moist 
fire- wood and numerous cigars and tobacco-pipes. 
Several were standing; others sat on stools, and large 
blocks of stone, or wood: all employed in efforts to 
warm themselves, or hang on the branches which 
were crackling but not yet in flames, their gait- 
ers, shoesi and sandals. The woman of the house 
occupied one corner of the chimney, stooping almost 
into the fire, while she cooked, on a gridiron of the 
rudest construction, slices pf beef^ cut by her husband 
from tbe still warm, and almost quivering carcase of 
a cow, that hung in one corner of the room. Some 
hungry individuals devoured the steaks, as they came 
tough and blackened, from the hands of the hostess. 
Others partook of the. black bread and onions, which 
they carried. in. their wallets; and drank deeply of the 
wine con taiped in their goat-skin bottles, or quaffed, 
from small vessels of Horn, the brandy which was serv- 
ed to them by tbe brood of urchin inn-keepers, which 
formed the remainder of the family. The Spaniards, 
who were strictly under the surveillance of tbe police, 
paid for whatever they consumed; and the Gens- 
d'armes threw many a look of contempt on'the military 
and religious outcasts, as they drew forth their leathern 
purses and counted down the money, probably ob- 
tained by no creditable means. 

Among the many wild' and bandit-looking figures, 
one particularly struck me. There was an indolent 
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fierceness, a recklessness of results, a hardened indif- 
ference, all speaking together in his marked counte- 
nance and careless attitude, as he reclined against a. 
block of wood, and prepared for the disposal of a. 
smoking collop, which one of the boys was convey- 
ing from his mother's hands.- This man, like all the 
pther members of the Army of the Faith, was un- 
armed; that is to say, he bore no weapon of legiti- 
mate warfare— -musket, sword, or pistol; all these be- 
ing taken from their persons, as soon as they passed 
the Spanish lines and sought refuge behind the French 
army. Throwing open his cloak, which was wrapped 
in several folds round his body, I saw his broad lea- 
thern belt, on the unfilled cavities' of which he seem- 
ed to throw a speaking look of regret for the arms 
that should be there. He, however, drew from his 
side pocket a knife, and. opened a blade of poignard 
shape and length, with which he commenced to cut 
his meat, and the piece of coarse brown/bread that was 
placed before him. While he fed, grossly and greedi- 
ly, he might have been thought to have had all his 
ideas centred in the indulgence of his appetite; bat 
I distinguished a sinister glance at times, which seem- 
ed to search for the observation of which he appear- 
ed so careless. His viands alh despatched, he drew 
from the pocket of his loose breeches a flask, con- 
taining some liquor, most probably brandy. He slow- 
ly uncorked it, leant back his head, opened his mouth 
wide, and holding his hand high and steadily, he 

{toured with great precision the continuous stream of 
iquid, not spilling a single drop, and thus swallowing 
the whole without once closing his lips, or letting 
them touch the bottle, a method of prinking very 
common to the Spanish peasants. He then handed 
the empty vessel to the boy, to have it replenished 
by his father's hand,, and unrolling the scarlet cotton 
sash, which girded his body, he drew a ring from 
off its innermost end, and took some small pieces 
of coin from this secure substitute for a purse. 
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Under the inspection of a corporal of Gendarmerie, 
who acted as a commissary on the occasion, he paid 
his reckoning, and deliberately arranging his sash, 
wiping his knife blade, and replacing it in his pocket, 
he lighted his cigar, placed it in his mouth, and then 
wrapped the folds of his dark brown mantle round 
him, and stretched himself .on the floor, where he 
soon slept, or pretended to sleep. 

It was next my turn to receive some portion of the 
homely fare, which was furnished to me and Ranger 
in very scanty rations, and served up as uncouthly as 
possible. Every thing was, however, made more pa- 
latable to me 1 by the civilities of the corporal, and 
more particularly by tbe attention of a sergeant of in- 
fantry, a spruce, dapper, consequential, and kind- 
hearted fellow, who, soon discovering my nation, 
exerted all his influence to procure me good treat- 
ment from the people of the house; arid, in order to 
protect; me from the contrary at the hand of the Spa- 
niards, addressed me as if he thought me a true be- 
lieving Frenchman, instead of an English heretic. 
England being held in unlimited, hatred by those 
with whom. I was forced just then to herd, the strict- 
est precautions were requisite on my part to preserve 
the character thus assigned me. 

While I made the best of my bad supper, and 
Ranger devoured his share, growling all the while at 
two or three half-starved curs, that^made envious but 
vain efforts to snatch away the precious bones he was 
cranching, the sergeant entertained me by a fluent 
string of observations on the surrounding groups, and 
anecdotes touching the service in which he was en- 
gaged. He was a fair specimen of a French soldier, 
vain, mercurial, good natured, as was discoverable at 
sight— ^-generous, humane, and brave, as the sequel of 
our acquaintance fully proved, * He had served in 
Spain during the late war, and he piqued himself 
highly on his knowledge, of the people, and also of 
the language, which. he assured me he spoke "quite 

vol. i. 2 
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like a Spaniard — Che £ame thing." Bui that little 
flourish he took a very early opportunity of disprov- 
ing, by a sentence, execrable in idiom, accent, and 
pronunciation, addressed to one of the women who 
sat near us. It took effect, however, just as well as 
if it had been pure Castilian — for it was a compliment} 
and the woman rolled out a reply at the little ser- 
geant from her voluble black eyes. 

"Divinities, these Spanish women 1" exclaimed 
he, slapping one hand against his own thigh, and, the 
other on my shoulder, "Ar'n't they, my friend V* 
And before I, his friend, could answer, he ran on — 
14 Ay, that they are, dear creatures I Gods! how t 
have adored them — risked life and fame for them 
thousands of times — fought for them, robbed for them, 
broke parol for them — every thing, in short, but ran 
away for them; that I could not do, for I am a true 
Frenchman; but sacref peste! I would have done 
even that — if I could. Look at that black-eyed Ve* 
nus there — never was an eyebrow or the tip of a nose 
so like my Frahchetta's, the little nun I carried off 
from the convent in Salamanca. — And may I die, if 
that rough-muzzled fellow, who lies there with the 
cigar asleep in his mouth, isn't the very model of her 
brother, whom I killed as he strove to stop our flight." 

Had I encouraged him, he would no doubt have 
found in every individual present a resemblance to 
some one who figured in his thousand feats; but wish- 
ing to discourage his personalities, I strove to turn 
his attention to a topic that might lead. not abruptly 
from the one he handled. 

"What do I think of the Spanish troops?" said he, 
repeating my question, "why, that they -are not worth 
a thought The weakest battalion of ours would beat 
their best brigade, if one can say best grammatically, 
where all are bad: but never mind niceties — what one 
learns in a college one loses in a camp. — But, as I 
was saying, they do fight like twenty devils, behiod 
a wall, or a chevaux-de-frise— Saragossa for that. 
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They say death is on the point of a Guerilla knife, 
and hell at its hilt — because, from hell there's no re* 
demption. Heaven preserve us from their treache- 
rous blades!" 

"What," said~ I, "such a one as our lazy comrade 
there carved his supper with, just now?" 

"Ay, that and the like of it, they are as sharp as 
wit, and as cunning as a serpent— -they slip down 
from a sleeve and into one's flank, without so much 
as a flash in the pan to give notice: and that very 
fellow, you may take my word for it, could rip a 
man open as dexterously as our host there slices that 
cow." 

Just then, my eye fell on the swarthy face of the 
Spaniard, and I thought I could discover his, slowly 
and slyly half opened, and turned for an instant on 
the sergeant. The latter proceeded: 

" Ay, take my word — you may safely — on what- 
ever concerns Spain. I know them well, or who 
could? I have fought, drank, gamed, with the men, 
and, ah, God help you! what have I not done with 
the women! I suffered much in that damnable, de- 
licious land — but, ye gods, what have I enjoyed? 
Do you know, my friend," continued he, "that of 
all my unfortunate days, since I first passed through 
Perpignan, that on' which! was taken prisoner at 
Barossa was the worst?" 

"No doubt," replied I, "liberty is the greatest of 
losses." 

" Liberty! not a bit of it — I didn't care a fig for 
liberty — adungeon is a heaven to a man of sentiment, 
if he has with him but one memorial of love." 

" Then you lost all your baggage ?" 

" Baggage! ay, that I did— clothes, money, watch, 
*H — but what of that ? A man of mind enough to be 
a philosopher can be naked without a want; but the 
journal of my amours! Devil take me if the loss of 
it does not drive me almost mad, even now." 

"The what 7" asked I. 
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€i The journal of my amours — the record of my in- 
trigues — the list of my conquests — the names of my 
mistresses! that was the treasure, the dearest, the 
most previous to a man of honour: and 1 lost that—- 
Oh, heavens! that which co'm promised the reputa- 
tions of the loveliest women, and the noblest houses 
of Estramadura and Castile!" "* 

The sergeant here quaffed, in solemn silence, a gob- 
let of sour wine, to the memory of his mistresses and 
their buried reputations, no doubt. 1 found the sub- 
ject so pathetico-ludicrous, that I could neither laugh 
nor cry, but, with, I fear, a half and half expression 
of sympathy and amusement in my countenance, I 
entreated the sergeant to be consoled. 

"Yes, I will," exclaimed he, "sacre bleu! what's 
the use of sighing? The world's young yet, and why 
be sad on the very threshold of life!" 

I liked the sentiment: and reasoning on the corpo- 
ral's scale, I was pleased to flatter myself, that were 
he only on the threshold, I had not reached the por- 
tal. For the sergeant was certainly full forty years of 
age; and bore many of those invidious marks on 4)is 
temples and eheeks, which may be called the mortal 
termini that denote the distances on the downhill 
path of life. 

The different groups, of either sex and every age, 
were now huddled together, without respect to place 
or persons* Each took care of himself or herself re-, 
spectively. Neither the women nor the ecclesiastics 
had any precedence given them as to choice, nor did 
the children meet any tenderness of regard; but each 
took possession of a sheep skin, a blanket, or what- 
ever else was convertible to the purposes of covering' 
or repose. 

" Every one for himself, is the motto here to-night, 
you see," said the sergeant, " and you must nof swim 
against the stream. As for me and my party, and my 
honest friends the Gends-darmes here, we have our 
quarters hard by, in a very well arranged, barrack-sort 
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of barn. I cannot take you there with me, and I don't 
like to leave you in this company, within reach of these 
pot-bellied monks, and long-knived Guerillas. I must 
endeavour to get you a bed — bad enough I fear-— above 
stairs. Wait a bit/' And so saying, he rose, and 
went to settle the point with the host and hostess. 

During the few minutes occupied in the negotiation, 
I had time to casta glance on the -thirty or forty hu- 
man beings scattered around. Almost all had yield- 
ed to fatigue, and slept soundly, as testified hy a full 
chorus of snoring, in every possible key; varied as I, 
perhaps maliciously, fancied, by the thick drawn sighs 
of the monks, as they lay stretched in close contact 
with the females of the party. The broad glare from 
the chimney, and the dingy gleams of a couple of 
coarse lamps showed the whole scene in a light that 
was in perfect keeping with- the objects it brought to 
view. 

In consequence of my being so warmly patronized 
by the sergeant, I was treated with great civility by 
the host and his wife, who immediately complied with 
the demand for a bed above stairs — in the same room 
they occupied. And having wished a cordial good night 
to my military friend and- his companions* who now 
retired to their quarters, I gladly mounted the nar- 
row stairs, that led me at all events one degree high- 
er than the society I had been too long mixed with. 

A tottering serene formed a division, for decency's 
sake, between me and my hosts; and I threw my- 
self upon the bed, glad to stretch my limbs, though 
with little hope of sleeping, on a palliasse from which 
more than half its original stock of straw had been 
taken to supply forage for the horses belonging to the 
Gens-d'armes. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Afteh a couple of hoars' persevering efforts, I gave 
up all hope of sleeping; and as the next most rational, 
way of passing the night, I betook myself to reflec- 
tions— of all sorts, poetical, moral, and so forth, but 
to no purpose. My thoughts ran restive and unman- 
ageable, and rioted in utter confusion. They were as 
if blown about by the wind that roared around the 
house, rushing from the mountains, in gusts that 
seemed emulous of the voices of the wolves that kept 
tune with them. The rain poured down in torrents — 
the doors and window frames rattled — the house 
shook to its foundations — the Animals in the yard low* 
ed and neighed — : their bells jingled — and "the nasal 
signals of the sleepers in the room below came -up 
through the liberal chinks of the uncealed floor, to 
compete the discordant chorus. 

In this tumult of sounds, I strove to amuse myself 
by a comparative classification of all their varieties. 
I listened attentively to distinguish and separate the 
tremulous whine of the children, from the heavy 
breath of the women, the hoarse snore of their fierce 
mates, and the corpulent grunt of the fattest of the 
monks. I even thought that I now and then caught a 
murmured exclamation, warmer than my prayer; and 
ears did not decei-ve me in bearing me the echo of 
some of my friend the sergeant's, high-flown compli- 
ments, winging their way in soft whispers to the very 
heart of the dark-eyed Arragonese — for the cunning 
* sergeant confessed' as much to me afterwards, and also 
that one great cause of his kindness in placing me in 
the garret, was to get rid of an obstruction from the 
kitchen. Thus goes the world! — and thus passed the 
night. 
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My host and hostess were stirring long before the 
)ark 9 and even ere the eagle shook the night showers 
from his wing, and sent his sharp gaze down the val- 
ley in search of prey. I arose with the dawn; and 
the restless company below stairs were employed be- 
times, in prayers, and imprecations, and demand for 
food. The nauseous bustle of the preceding night 
was evidently about to be re-acted; and I became im- 
patient to make my escape from the scene* Looking 
from the window, I saw that the morning promised 
naught but dreariness. The valley, so lovely in 
summer, was now • almost wholly flooded; and the 
Gave, which had its source in the cascade of Gavar- 
nie, rolled foamingly along its swollen bed, and 
threatened to tear away the little bridge which was 
just opposjte the inn. The only signs of animal life 
were a troop of Izards, which had been driven down 
from the hills by the storm, and were wildly gazing 
across the valley — and the figure of an old woman 
of miserable mien and corresponding attire, standing 
in the road in front o£ the house. Her stature was 
low, her complexion cadaverous, her eye sunken, and 
her countenance bore in every trait the imprint of 
disease and want. Her feet and legs were bare; a 
short petticoat just covered her knees; . and over her 
head and coming half way down her back, was a 
blanket, or piece of coarse and filthy cloth. This 
she held folded round her waist, but as it lay open on 
her throat it exposed the hideous olive-coloured 
swelling called & goitre, which protruded alj around, 
and joined the lower jaw and chin, giving to the whole 
face an air of shapeless deformity. I knew enough of 
the Pyrenees and their population to be certain that I 
gazed upon a Cagot. 

Aware of }be abhorrence entertained .towards this 
unfortunate race by the natives of the country, I ra- 
ther hurried the preparations for my descent, for 1 
thought it not improbable that some aid might be ne- 
cessary for this poor object — one of the fittest for pro- 
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tection, or charity, because a prey to the prejudicial 
bigotry of mankind. 

W hen I gQt down stairs, the whole assemblage was 
io motion, but none of them looking much improved 
by their night's discomforts. The host and hostess, 
with their children, male and female, were busy in. 
attending to the calls of their rude company. Three 
or four Gens-d'armes and soldiers were lounging in 
their grey great coats about the door; and in front of 
it, as if immoveable, stood the melancholy piece of 
human statuary which I had witnessed from my win* 
dow. , I should have thought, from her appearance 
and attitude, that she. was expecting alms, which &he 
had not the courage to demand, had f not to my great 
surprise observed a piece of silver in her hand, which 
she held a little in advance of her body and towards 
the house,. 

The first of the party within who seemed to no- 
tice her, was a little girl of about ten years old, one 
of the children of the Spanish refugees; and no soon- 
er did her eye fix itself on the appalling figure, than 
she uttered a scream, and shrunk back beside her mo- 
ther, a swarthy Biscayan dame, who came forward to 
examine into the capse of her daughter's alarm. She, 
in her turn, on perceiving the old woman, shrieked 
and shrunk back; but snatching her child forwards 
again, she made her look steadily on the object of ter- 
ror, while she assisted her in thrusting the thumb of 
her right hand between her middle and fore-fingers, 
thus putting forth the counter-charm against the evil 
eye, which is the summary substitute for the bracelet 
sometimes worn, called manesiia, a little hand of ivo- 
ry or stone, considered the legitimate amulet against 
witchcraft for human beings, as the paw of a mole is 
foe mules and horses. 

The cause of alarm now spread among the, Spa- 
niards, and they hurried towards the door to See the 
detested dealer in magic. Exclamations of horror, 
invocations of saints, a nil threats q{ punishment were 
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loudly uttered on all sides; and I began to apprehend 
some violence to the poor old wretch . But two per- 
sons, of more authority than I had any claim to, step- 
ped forward to her protection, at the same- time with 
me. The first of these was my friendly sergeant, 
who came from the barn, his foraging cap placed 
sprucely on one side of his head, add his great coat 
hanging loosely with a rakish air. As he advanced, 
he took off his cap and made a low bow of formal ci- 
vility to the Arragonese woman — giving me a know- 
ing wink at the Same time, as much as to say he might 
have been more familiar if he chose it. While I step- 
ped out into the road and stood near the poor Cagot, 
he commenced a harangue to the muttering Spaniards, 
foremost among whom was the ruflhn who had chief- 
ly attracted my notice-the night before. 

" Come, come, my good friends of the Faith, be 
pacified," cried the sergeant. " Neither religion, 
courage, nor gallantry permits this. This poor object 
is a Christian and a woman to boot, do you know 
that?" 

"A Christian!" gloomed the Spaniard, "she is a 
witch." 

"Not at all, my friend; you deceive yourself: 
witchery in Prance is practised by females much 
younger than she — and in Spain too, if I may be per- 
mitted so to say," pulling off his cap again and making 
a general bow to the ladies who surrounded him, and 
every ona of whom under fifty honoured him with a 
srpile. 

" Let her begone, then," said the Spaniard, pale 
with rage or fear— -" let her turn her cursed glance 

from the children of the Faith — or!" and with 

this emphatic monosyllable, he laid his hand upon 
the handle of his knife. 

"What!" exclaimed the sergeant, briskly, all the 
better feelings of manhood being roused — "What! 
would you dare to threaten! since coaxing won't do, 
we must try other means, I see. Do not attempt to 
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draw out that vile weapon. I believe I ought to take 
it from you altogether — but if I allow you to carry it 
to cut your bread and meat, that's all. Dare but to 
speak of it, much less wield it, in hostility to aught 
that is French, and by heavens Til have you rolled 
from the, topmast peak of our frontier hills down into 
Spain again, just as you and your fellows roll down 
the bales of woollen which you smuggle from one 
side to the other!" 

This burst of eloquence and metaphor which finish- 
ed it; produced the desired effect on the scowling 
ruffian, who slunk back into the house, brushing 
irreverently past one of the monks who came for- 
ward to appease the sounds of discord, and to inter- 
fere in favour of the unhappy eause of the quarrel. 
This monk, who had hitherto escaped my notice, was 
nevertheless a remarkable figure. He was young, tall, 
sallow, with an eye that protruded ardently, as if 
propelled by the frantic enthusiasm which evidently 
filled his brain, He wore a dark brown cassock, 
with a eross of white woollen on the breast,' the Ca- 
puchin uniform, and a broad brimmed hat banded by 
a string of beads. A rosary hung at his right side, 
and a long sabre, in a brass scabbard, which he had 
contrived to conceal from the searchers, was exposed 
at the left, as in his energetic movement he fiung 
aside the folds of his drapery. He rushed into the 
road, and with gestures of animation and sincerity he 
threw his arms before the forlorn figure of the Cagot, 
and fervently addressed his compatriots in her favour. 
Whether his harangue or the sergeant's was most ef- 
fective, I do npt pretend tp say, but the Spaniards all 
retired sulkily to the house ; and the priest finished 
his office of charity by slipping a small piece of money 
into the Cagot's empty hand, unmindful of the larger 
one which she still held in the other. 

During the progress of this scene, the Cagot never 
changed her position, nor seemed -conscious that the 
bustle applied to her. It waa evident that long suffer* 
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iog and degradation had Sowed her down too low, to 
let her believe herself of even sufficient consequence 
for the curses that were heaped on her, much less for 
the interest she excited. 

<k Here, old brute," most brutally said the woman 
of the inn, speaking from the window ; u take back 
your basket, give me the money, and be off with 
your unlucky looks — a curse is upon you and your 
odious race/' The poor Cagot moved quickly to the 
spot, took her basket of provisions, and gave the piece 
of money, which wa? received with contemptuous 
caution by the woman, as if its very touch carried 
infection. The wretched purchaser, thus spurned and 
trampled on, murmured a blessing, on her insulters, 
probably the mechanical effect of her accustomed 
terror, and turning her back to the inn, she quitted 
the village, at a pace much quicker than I could have 
supposed compatible with her emaciated limbs. 

A continued sleet and piercing north wind, com- 
bined to render the morning most uninviting for pe- 
destrians like me and Ranger. As he sat shivering 
by the door, exchanging looks of curiosity and wist- 
fulness with the Izards beyond the valley, he show- 
ed no symptoms of an . inclination to go abroad. I 
had quite as little ; but I could not reconcile myself 
to the fate of passing even a portion of the day 
with even a portion of the occupants of the inn. 
I therefore resolved to brave the inconveniences 
of the weather, and to strike off into some of the 
valleys out of the beaten traek to Pau, for which 
town I knew the Spaniards to be bound. I very sel- 
dom took a guide during my desultory rambles in the 
mountains ; but on this occasion 1 thought it necessary 
to have one, until I should fall in with some farm- 
house or cottage, that would afford me a night's- shel- 
ter. I therefore proposed to the innkeeper's eldest 
son, a stout lad of about fifteen, to take me under his 
charge ; and he readily accepted the office, for the 
promise of a slight remuneration.. JJe was, however, 
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obliged to assist in serving breakfast to the Spaniards, 
and in preparing the mules and horses for such as 
meant to pursue their journey, before he could enter 
into my service; and I was thus forced to delay, much 
beyond the time required to despatch my bowl of 
chocolate, with rye bread, fresh butter, and a slice of 
cold dried saucisson, altogether an excellent break- 
fast. 

v Several of the Spaniards, men and women, Straggled 
off on their wandering course, among them the chief 
ruffian, who (as he lounged away alone and apparent- 
ly unallied with any of the party) threw one gleam 
from the smothered fire of his eye on my friend the 
sergeant. 

" Adieu, comrade," cried the latter, gaily, a should 
we ever meet again, I will thank you for that parting 
glance." 

" Perhaps we may," was the reply. 

" Perhaps," echoed the sergeant. 

'* That's not very likely though," said I: /* chance 
meetings of this kind are not to be looked for again; 
and I for myself am sorry to say good bye to you, 
with not much hope of an opportunity of returning 
all your civility." 

"Who knows?" replied the sergeant: "we sol- 
diers lead a roving life in these mountains, nowa- 
days. 1 am going off to-morrow myself to one of our 
most dreary out-posts, and we may stumble upon each 
other once more before you quit the country. Good 
bye, Sir, good bye! Take care of yourself, and 
if you meet that scoundrel, pray leave him one side 
of the road clear for his own company ." 

We shook hands and parted, he turning all his at- 
tentions to the Arragonese woman, who made no 
preparations to leave the place; and I taking to the 
road with my guide and my dog, in .one of the worst 
moods for travelling that a man could possibly expe- 
rience. * , ; , 

In pursuance of my plan, I struck into the valley 
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of Heas, whidh lies to the eastward of Gedro, for the 
double advantage of being sheltered from the north, 
wiod, and of examining the chapel , dedicated to the 
Virgin, which stands in that lonely vale, and which 
on two days in the year is the scene Of a pilgrimage 
composed of a multitute of pious peasants from alt 
parts of the mountains. The entrance of this valley 
promises beauty and variety of scenery, being planted 
with elms, ash, and maple trees, ornamenting rich 
pasturages at each side of the river, which, like all those 
in that part of the country, bears' the common name 
of Gave. But after a short time all becomes dismal 
and desolate beyond description. Neither tree nor 
shrub of any kind relieves the monotony of this de- 
sert. Masses of shattered rocks encumber the plain, 
and one huge block was pointed out to me by my 
lively guide, called by the name of Caillou de la 
Railtt, held in considerable veneration as a resting- 
place at which all the pilgrims who visit the desert 
cahpel stop to say their prayers— at the, foot, if they 
are old and infirm; on the summit, if they have youth 
and activity sufficient to allow of their scrambling up. 

About half way in the valley, but before we came 
in sight of the little chapel, an opening to the right 
displayed the dreary valley of Estaube. There was 
something inexpressibly and unaccountably attractive 
in its sombre and desolate appearance; a spell-like in- 
fluence that leads one on, in wonder at the frame of 
mind which makes men court such natually repulsive 
scenes. The day was in unison with the dreariness 
of my feelings, and this desert vale associated well 
with it. I asked my guide where the road led to; he 
replied, "To .the foot of Mont Perdu." The very 
name of this mountain was so truly in accordance with 
the whole scene, thatl at once resolved on traversing 
the vale; and I was more firmly fixed in my deter- 
mination, when ia^toswer to, my inquiry, if there 
were any habitations in that direction, he said, "Yes, 
a few buts belonging Urthe Gagots." 

vol. i. *■*• 3 - •" 
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Since the adventure- of the morning, my mind had 
continually reverted to all I had ever read or seen of 
that unhappy race of beings proscribed by the preju- 
' dices of men from all the rights and attributes which 
should be common to all, and bearing in the loath* 
some deformity of their universal disease a virtual 
badge of infamy, which seemes placed on them by 
the hand of nature itself. As I walked on, I conver- 
sed with my intelligent companion about these un- 
happy people; and while my reader may suppose me 
to be moving onwards through the sad defile, over- 
hung by black and livid clouds, and parched by the 
frozen breath of the keen and cutting wind, I will 
sketch in another chapter as much as I then knew of 
the poor pedple with whom I was about to make a 
mare practical and intimate acquaintance; 



CHAPTER HL* 

Lost in the labyrinth of time and defying all traces 
of history and tradition, there has been forages, in the 
Pyrenees, a race of beings whose very existence is ah 
enigma that never can be solved. They are scattered 
in Beam and Navarre, and the valleys of Bareges, 
Aure, and Luchoo, and some of the minor and almost 
nameless gorges of the mountains, are frightfully po- 
pulous with these living libels on homanity. They 
are without exception, deformed, infirm, imbecile; 
articulating imperfectly; afflicted with insurable and 
monstrous goitres, and uniting together the smallest 
possible portion of mental power, with the utmost ex- 
cess of bodily degradation. 

* The following are the authors to whom I km indebted for the 
materials of this chapter and the note at the conclusion of the vo- 
lume ;Ducange, De Gebelin,.De Marca, JRamond, and P&lassour. 
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The curiosity of the historian, and the compassion 
of the philosopher, are alike excited by the existence 
of this unfortunate people, who are not confined to 
the Pyrenees alone, but dispersed along the western 
parts of France for nearly its whole extent, and In 
every respect similar to the Cretins of the Valais. 
The derivations of (heir name are as confused as the 
traces of their origin; but they have been every where 
and at all times the objects of the same abhorrence, 
and the victims of the same inhumanity. In the soli* 
tudes of Lower Brittany, they were in the most dis- 
tant times treated with savage cruelty. In periods 
more eivilized, the parliament of Rennes was obliged 
to interfere to procure them the rights of sepulture. 
They were then and there called Cacous and Co- 
gueux. The Dukes of Brittany fixed on them a 
badge — that last and worst mark of slavery and ty- 
ranny combined, for pointing,, out the victim to all 
the excesses of injustice — it seems to imply impunity 
to the baseness that is ever too ready to inflict them. 
In the island of Maillezais, near Auois, they are found 
under the name of Coliberts, synonymous with slave. 
In Guierioe and Gascony, where they are called &*• 
hetSy the desolate swamps and arid deserts afforded 
them an almost unsupportable refuge. In Navarre 
they were sometimes designated Caffos; and, finally, 
in the ancient Comninges, Bigorre, and Beam, asCto- 
gotsoi'Capots, they were reduced to the very extremes 
of indignity and persecution. There they were, in 
the fourteenth century, publicly sold as slaves; there, 
as.elsewhere, looked on as infamous and accursed; 
admitted intq the churches by a separate entrance, 
with seats apart, and even a distinct benitier* . adapt- 
ed for (heir use. In many places the priests would 
not admit them to. confession; seven of their number 
were considered only equivalent to one witness from 
any other elass; they were forbidden to walk with 

• The vessel which contains the holy water. 
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feet or legs uncovered, for fear of imparting conta- 
gion; and they bore on their wretched dress their dis- 
tinctive badge, the foot of a duck or goose, implying, 
no doubt, some insult now not easy to .understand. 
" • Manners less harsh, and the gradual spread of 
knowledge which must ever carry toleration in its 
track, have somewhat tempered the rigour of their 
fate, and softened (he aversion of the other inhabi- 
tants of the countries they are found in. But still 
the extent of their degradation is proportionate to 
the changes which have affected every other commu- 
nity. No census of their numbers ha? ever been 
taken, as if their very existence was a disgrace, as it 
is indeed a reproach to the country. They are not 
allowed to carry ^rms; nor suffered to exercise any- 
trade but that of a carpenter or wood-cutter, which 
are considered as ignoble as they are themselves. 
Every mean employment is confined to them; mala- 
dy and misery are their only heritage; and if law 
does not set its seal upon their brutalized condition, 
a proscription as poweful has stamped it with a fiat 
that seems as irrevocable as the wretchedness it per- 
petuates. 

We thus see them as they are, a race of slaves, of 
whom the origin is lost in the gloom of the dark ages; 
a rejected caste, enveloped in a mystery which no re- 
search can penetrate, amongst whom tradition has 
perished with the rights and dignities • of man, and 
which presents a sad and silent monument of those 
times which have transmitted to us naught but what 
is odious and deplorable. The people of the country, 
antiquarians, and the poor wretches themselves, are 
equally igporant of the source of their indignities, 
and the epoch at which they commenced. Conjec- 
ture and fiction have united in going back to the re- 
motest periods, and ascribe to the ravages of leprosy 
the horror which its "victims inspired; but it was but 
lately that any attempt was made to reconcile to rea- 
son the surprising conformity of natae and fate, whrph 
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distinguishes the various tribes of a people separated 
by distances so great, and so long and so utterly 
without communication with each other.* 

For my own part, having felt some interest in the 
Cagots, and carefully studied the different theories 
about them, I confess myself pleased to leave their 
origin and their existence unexplained. To me, it 
does not appear more extraordinary that they should 
have been as they now are from the first, than that 
they are as we now see them. And I am well in- 
clined to let them rest in their present wild and im- 
pressive obscurity, an anomaly in all the existing 
varieties of mankind, unaccountable and mysterious, 
combining all that can excite the vague and shadowy 
imaginings of men, as to beings 

. " Who look not like the inhabitants of earth, 
And yet are on it." 

The mind, baffled in all the beaten tracks of reason- 
ing, might better embark on the pathless sea of hope, 
in search of a safe harbour for these wrecks of human 
nature. We might, by imagining the possibility of 
their amelioration, lead to plans for their relief; and 
instead of useless efforts to account for their miseries, 
make practical attempts to remove them. Could a 
sympathy be but once excited for these outcasts, the 
natural benevolence of man would feel the electrical 
touch through every link of social feeling; and that 
the elements for our sympathy exists, is not to be 
doubted. In their desert retreats these forlorn and 
attainted individuals still fear that persecution may 
attack, while they hope that compassion may relieve 
them. There are to be found amongst this people — 
the most poor and wretched upon the face of the civi- 
lized earth-~-some of the finest primitive affections: 
and while contemplating with shame the narrow cir- 

* For further particulars relative to the Cagots, see Note at the 
end of the volume. 

3* 
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cle into which man may imprison his fellow man, we 
have at least the consolation of knowing that he pos- 
sesses in himself the power of dissolving the shackles 
he has forged; and of burying the memory of his own 
injustice, in an oblivious flood of charity and atone- 
ment 



CHAPTER IV. 

" You do not intend. Sir, to go any farther up this 
dreary valley?'' asked my guide (after we had ad- 
vanced near a league,) in the usual tone and general 
manner of putting a question, which one wishes to 
have answered in the negative. 

" Yes, I do, though, " replied I, " for two reasons, 
my lad. I feel myself not well — my bed was damp 
last night, I fear — and I must seek for some house 
that will afford me lodgings for the night. " 

"Then, Sir, you must come back to ours, for be- 
tween this and the frontier line there is not a human 
being nor a habitation:" 

" Why, you told me, a little while back, that some 
Cagots lived in these parts!" 

"Oh, Cagots! yes, but you don't count them for 
any thing, or their huts either, I suppose?" said he, 
inquiringly. 

"Lead me to one oflhem, and you shall see," was 
my very unsatisfactory answer. The boy, with min- 
gled interest for me and detestation of the Cagots, la- 
boured hard to convince me that it was little less than 
insanity to trust myself in the contamination of their 
hovels. And finding my hardihood unshaken, he 
seemed to shrink from me, as if the repugnance with 
which he regarded the association I projected had 
thrown its shadow over his good feelings towards 
myself. ~ 
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"While we held this short parley together, I felt 
myself growing extremely unwell, for a violent cold 
had taken sudden possession of my frame; I hastened 
on , towards what I looked to as the shelter, and what 
my guide considered the infection, of some Cagot's 
hut: and I grew impatient at the mist and the murky 
clouds, which shrouded the sides of the hills, and 
prevented us from distinguishing any object at all dis- 
tant. As we turned round a huge block of granite 
that lay almost across the path, the boy, who was 
straining to catch a view of a secluded gorge, which 
he knew to contain one solitary hut, turned abruptly 
to me, seized me by the arm, and pointed in silence 
ton spot about twenty yards from the side of the path. 
I there observed, coiled up like a snake, or in the po- 
sition which he himself would have called, la rosea 
del galgOy* the gloomy and repulsive Spaniard — the 
very last of my acquaintance whom I could have 
wished to encounter in such a place. I never felt 
better satisfied at my common habit of carrying a gun 
in these parts, even when I had no chance of meeting 
■ game; and my guide had a perfect accordance of feel- 
ing with me on that point, for with a pleased and 
significant look, he whispered, "Is it loaded?" I 
gave an affirmative nod; and we went on, our eyes, 
turned with a sort of fascination upon the object 
which neither of us admired. We had recognized 
the champion of the Faith by his dress, and the form 
of his figure, which I had seen displayed in the same 
. position the night before, when he lay on the floor of 
the inn at Gedro. I know not whether or not he 
slept on the present occasion any more than then; 
but his face was towards the earth, for the purpose, 
as my guide insisted, of holding converse with some 
of the spirits of evil with which that solitude was re- 
puted to abound. I marvelled much at the circum- 
stance of this lonely ruffian, having thus singly strag- 

• The Greyhound's roll. 
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gled upon the desolate track; but I reconciled his ap- 
pearance with the notion that such a place must have 
had a most magnetic power upon a dreary vagabond 
tike him: and, recollecting the parting caution of the 
sergeant, I passed quietly forward, without disturb- 
ing the feigned or actual slumber in which the fellow 
lay. A few hundred yards left him' shadowed in 
mist; yet I could not from time to time resist my in- 
clination to look back, in the expectation to see hfs 
tall form, magnified in vapour, striding on with giant 
step and tortuous movement. But he did not again 
appear; and our attention was taken from him by the 
faint sound of a cascade, murmuring sadly, -like the 
voice of some mountain spirit, that sent its wai lings 
on the desert. Such was the notion which flitted 
across my brain in that scene, so fit for magic and all 
its wild illusions. My mind was suited to the deso- 
late tone of nature. I was ill; fever was in my blood; 
and my imagination seemed to move in mist. It was 
in this frame of feeling, and while I mechanically 
followed my guide, that these straggling notions of 
enchantment took the consistency of the verses which 
I afterwards committed to paper. 

SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN SPIRITS. 

When all is calm. in the torrid sky, 

Yet the eagle, hovering far on high, 

Turns quick and Haps his ruffled wing, 

And seems to shrink from some viewless thing— 

'Tis then we sport on fields of air, 

Unseen wituirr our wide dominion, 
Tan the proud bird that hovers there, 

And scare him with our noiseless pinion. 

When waves lie hushed, upon the main, 
And thistle down floats, not o'er the plain, 
And flowerets droop by lowland rills, 
Yet tufted verdure moves on the hiils— 
'Tis we who rush from mossy cells, 

High o'er the bed of drowsy ocean, 
Fling o'er the hills our fresh'ning spells, 

And shake the grass in magic motion. 
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Read on yon pine tree's silver bark 
Our scripture legends wild and dark— 
The mystic charter jrraven there 
Sways the rude spirits of the air ! 
Beneath the Pole star's quivering light, 

Grouped round its stem our crew* assemble, 
And mortal wanderers of the night 

Hear our unholy mirth and tremble. 

They tremble ! yet a darker hour 

Shows forth the mountain spirits' power— , 

From cloud to cloud, we rush along, 

The thunder peal our choral song— * 

And from our torches, flung around, 

We hurl the lightnings bolt of death- 
Till, echoing to our shouts, resound 

Wild shrieks from smoking vales beneath. 

As we approached the little cascade, whose voice 
became at every step more loud and hoarse, a gloomy 
gorge opened upon us to the right, and the foam of 
the angry water appeared through the mist like a 
moving column of snow. The rocks over which it 
fell were soon however visible, and the rugged path 
that led up their sides in almost perpendicular ascent. 

"Now, Sir/' said my guide, "you may see the 
Cagot's hut, perched on that shelving rock, but scarce- 
ly to be distinguished from it. You see the smoke 
blown loosely oy the wind?" 

"I do," said I, "and here we may part — for I am 
resolved to make that hut my lodgipg for the night." 

" Well; Sir, since you will do it, it does not be- 
come me to dissuade you further," said the boy, 
with a mixed, look of sorrow and anger in his face. 
And as I gave him his fee for his advice and attend- 
ance, he turned away, thinking me no doubt a most 
incorrigible and incurable patient Resolved not to 
risk an encounter with the dubious occupant of the 
valley behind us, he took his way up the mountain to- 
wards the westward, in which direction lay the gorge 
I was entering upon; and bounding across the little 
cataract, as agile as a wild deer, he was soon loBt to 
my sight in the mists above. 
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I then stood alone in 'that dismal spot. I knew 
that I was close on the frontier line, and at the very 
foot of Mont Perdu, but I could not distinguish any 
object two hundred yards distant, and the thin smoke 
eurling from the roof of the Cagot's hut was ail that 
gave signs of animation to the scene. This lowly ha- 
bitation stood on a patch of earth that covered a pro- 
jecting ledge of rock which hung over the bleak ra- 
vine. The land surrounding the house was rudely 
cultivated, and showed a cross of dwarf vegetables, 
intermixed with a few shrubs, and here and there a 
pine tree, the seed of which, wind-wafted to the clefts 
of rock, had taken root in the spongy soil. Upon ad- 
vancing closer, I saw a couple of goats browsing on 
the patches of furze and coarse grass, which coated the 
face of the rock; but no inhabitant appeared in or 
about the hut, as far at least as my glance could pene- 
trate its secrets, through two small windows in the 
front, and as many behind, looking upon the little 
garden and down the ravine. The door was closed; 
bat there was not altogether that air of filth and deso- 
lateness about the place which I had before observed 
to surround the habitation of the unfortunate class of 
beings. Ill as I felt myself, and in want of repose 
and warmth, I did not perhaps see things in their 
true light, but fancied them better than they were, 
from my satisfaction in being within their reach 
at all. 

I advanced, and gently tapped at the door. A bus- 
tle seemed excited within, at this intrusive and no 
doubjt unusual sound. I knocked again, and heard 
low, quick whisperings, as if of stifled alarm. I once 
more, and more loudly, repeated my demand for en- 
trance, and at length the door slowly opened — and I 
started back with surprise, to see upon the thresh- 
old, the figure of the poor woman, who had so much 
excited my attention the same morning at Gedro. 

The recognition, to myatrll greater wonder, was 
evidently mutual; for, from what I had seen of her 
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at our last meeting, I supposed her to be so utterly 
imbecile as not to possess the commonest power of 
observation. But I was in this mistaken: she re- 
membered me well and kindly; and the air of trepi- 
dation and terror, which filled her countenance as 
she opened the door, was in an instant changed to an 
expression of pleased security — the most repulsive, 
certainly, that I had ever seen of its kind. Assuming 
the gentlest tone I could command, not to alarm the 
poor old creature, I said that I was glad she had got 
home safely with her provisions. She gave me a 
ghastly smile of thanks, and seemed quite overpow- 
ered by my few words addressed to her in a way so 
unlike that to which she was accustomed. She did 
not, however, venture to speak, much less to invite 
me into the house; and I was unwilling to alarm her 
by abruptly demanding permission to enter. I asked 
her if she was alone. 

"No, not quite," replied she, with hesitating, and 
almost inarticulate tones. 
" Is your husband within?" 
"No, be is cutting fuel in the forest." • 

" Then, who pray, have you in the house?" 
"Why, Sir, it is only my poor daughter." 
This reply was uttered with fear and trembling, and 
as the old woman spoke she threw her looks alter- 
nately back into the house and at me, as if the safety 
of her precious charge had been in the most immi- 
nent danger, I was too ill to laugh outright, but I 
could not help smiling at this maternal alarm: the 
very notion of this daughter was so disgusting to me, 
that I for a moment felt utterly repugnant to enter the 
house; and I acknowledged a passing excuse for the 
aversion, so. common to the people of the country, 
against these unfortunate beings. I soon, however, 
recovered from this jmpression; but feeling myself 
getting worse every moment, I was resolved to take 
the place by storm, if I could not obtain an amicable 
admission. I therefore said, in a manner as gentle, 
but somewhat more firm, than before, 
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" Well 9 well, you have nothing to fear from me, 
for yourself or your daughter, depend upon it — you 
are helpless women — and you carry your protection 
with you." She took these words in their common ; 
meaning, and evidently felt no offence; but she did' 
not ask me in. I was therefore forced to put the 
question plainly. 

"Now, my poor woman, will you have the kind- 
ness to let me enter your house, for I am fatigued 
and ill?" 

I thought I could clearly trace all the fermentation, 
arising between her wishes and her fears. , She dared 
not refuse me — she was inclined to admit me — but 
was terrified lest some sinister design might have 
lurked in the extraordinary circumstance of a stran- 
ger visiting this lonely refuge of proscription. I read 
all this in what is called the index of her mind — but 
there was a secret page in the volume, which all 
my study did not enable me at that time to under- 
stand. 

"Come, come, 9 ' said I, as soothingly as I could, 
"teltr nothing, for you have nothing to fear. I am 
not disposed to do you any harm; on the contrary, as 
you must have seen this morning, I am inclined to 
do you a service." 

The fact was that I had added a trifle to the monk's 
charitable donation, which it was not worth while to 
mention before, but which had its weight in the scales 
wherein the poor Cagot now balanced her thoughts. 

"Wait an instant where you are/ 9 said she, shut- 
tins the door, which I heard her bolt inside. I leaned 
against the wall, and in a few minutes the door 
opened again, and she fairly asked me in! 

"You may now enter, Sir, V said she, "and wel- 
come, but have mercy on two poor lone women, pray 

Good Heavens! thought.!, what does the old crea- 
ture dread ? She has surely no money to be robbed 
of? and what other temptation is there here ? I pass- 
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ed the threshold thus thinking; but I only &aid n u Be 
satisfied, my good women, you really have nothiifg 
to apprehend. 5 ' 

The daughter for whom the old woman felt all this 
alarm, or at all events the chief part of it, sat in a 
corner spinning. She was as far as possible from the 
fire-place, which contained a very comfortable blaze; 
and as I looked at her I saw every limb trembling, 
while the flax vibrated in her fingers, like the thread 
of expiring life about to be severed by the fatal scis- 
sors of the Fates. This nervous object, whom I so 
unintentionally alarmed, was, like all the younger 
women of the Cagot race, close wrapped in her dark ' 
grey capulet, which covered the bead, and being 
closely drawn about the throat (most likely from the 
negative effect of vanity, which hides a defect as 
readijy as it exposes a charm,) the goitre was not per- 
ceptible, and this lessened in some degree the rising 
nausea, which I found it so hard to suppress. I saw 
the torture which my presence caused, and I did not 
wish to add te it by inquisitive observation. I con- 
tented myself, therefore, with & hasty glance at the 
pale face peeping out from her hood. Her eyes were 
cast down, and the lids almost closed. Her other 
features appeared rather well formed, to my hurried 
glance; and I was afraid to let it linger a moment 
longer, lest some movement might display the loath- 
some swelling, the very thought of which was sicken- 
ing. 

I sat down on a low chair beside the fire, and Ran- 
ger, without ceremony, took possession of one corner 
of the chimney. The other was occupied by a large 
grey cat, whose green eyes glared, and who raised 
up her back, hissing fiercely her dissent to the intru- 
sion. She formed a fitting member of the domestic 
trio, and I should not have been surprised had I dis- 
covered a goitre under the fur of her neck, for she 
had a genuine Cagot eye and air. Neither of the 
women spoke a word. The one sat- trembling, and 

4 
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the other stood motionless. I felt anything but com- 
Stable, independent of the increasing sensation of 
illness. There is always- an awkwardness in being in 
a place where one knows one's self not welcome; but 
it is increased tenfold when you are convinced that 
fear is the motive which keeps back the expression of 
discontent. That was exactly my case just then, and 
I felt a thousand times more embarrassment in the 
hovel of these poor outcasts, than I should experience 
in the presence of those haughty pretenders of rank 
and wealth, who glory in creating sensations of per-* 
plexity, but whose arrogance only rouses the scorn 
of an independent mind. 

To my several efforts to commence a conversation, 
I could get but monosyllables from the mother, while 
the daughter was sullenly silent; and I should never, 
I believe, have succeeded in exciting the positive atten- 
tion of either, had they not perceived me to be evi- 
dently and seriously ill. I was attacked with the 
shivering which is the general precursor of feverish 
colds, and the girl did not tremble more violently 
from her terror on my entrance than I did in a quar- 
ter of an hour afterwards. As the women gazed on 
me, I saw them put their heads close together, and 
heard them whisper in cautious tones. They consulted 
on my ease, and as they seemed satisfied of ray harm- 
lessness, their compassion was excited in my favour. 
At length the old woman approached me, and, in a 
tone as distinct as she could assume, she told me I 
was welcome to remain in' her house as long as I 
found it convenient, and that she only lamented the 
poorness of the accommodation. I was astonish- 
ed at this unhesitating expression of confidence and 
kindness, and more than ever confirmed in my hatred 
of the prejudice which pronounced the unhappy Ca- 
gots to be devoid of the common feelings of humanity. 
Put thus at my ease, by finding that my companions 
were in some measure recovering theirs, the discom- 
forts of illness were no longer increased by the con- 
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*ciousness of intrusion. I admitted the sympathy 
of the old woman, and thanked her for it, in a man* 
ner, I must believe, as sincere as the feeling; it expres- 
sed; for the girl, raising her head for an instant, whis- 
pered, in the rude patois of the mountains, "We have 
nothing to fear from him/' 

4i Indeed you have not, tny poor girl, 9 ' replied I, 
in the same dialect, in which I had become tolerably 
conversant, and in which the old woman had always 
spoke, although she sufficiently understood the French 
in which I had replied. But this incautious betrayal 
of ray learning had an unlucky effect on her to whom 
it was addressed. The girl seemed quite frightened 
to find that I could speak, as well as understand the 
patois. She gave one hurried glance of surprise from 
a pair of large blaek eyes, which instantly sank again, 
and I could not induce her to speak another word. 

The old woman began now to make active efforts 
to relieve nae. She added fuel to the fire, and she 
proceeded to prepare for me some whey of goat's milk 
and vinegar, letting me know, that I might, if I chose 
it, retire to an inner room, and occupy a bed for the 
flight This communication was evidently the result 
of a suggestion from the younger of my hostesses, 
with whom the old one kept a constant telegraphic 
communication of nods, and winks, and signs* I was 
taken by surprise by this offer of a lodging, for I had 
scarcely, contemplated its being probable, or even 
.possible. When the offer was actually made to me, 
I could not help shrinking from its acceptance; and 
had I not been so much indisposed, I should certainly 
have preferred trusting to a mountain walk, in seareh 
of other quarters, to coming into contact with any 
thing belonging to my revolting companions. I 
nevertheless muttered an imperfect acknowledgment 
of assent and thanks; and while my kind nurse pre- 
pared the whey, and a ptisan, made with dried lime- 
tree blossoms and other ingredients, I had time to 
examine more particularly the place I was in. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The room in which I sat, served, like the entrance- 
room of most cottages, for "parlour, kitchen and 
hall." It wore any air rather than that of the misery 
usually connected with ideas of a Cagot's hut It was 
very decently furnished with tables and chairs, a 
dresser with crockery- ware, a sufficiency of cooking 
utensils, and even a few glasses and other convenien- 
ces beyond the wants of beggary, or even of a state 
of moderate indigence. The floor was clean swept, 
and every thing in an orderly state. In a small room, 
or rather closet, beside the fire-place at the side next 
the entrance, I observed a coarse but decent bed, 
which I concluded to belong to the old couple; and 
beyond the chimney was a similar recess, furnished 
as its fellow, and this I understood was to be appro- 
priated to my use. 

Where then, thought I, is yonder sallow-faced and 
interesting damsel to pass the night? But being rather 
nervous on the subject of any detail in the family 
arrangements, and fearful of touching a delicate chord. 
I ventured no inquiry whatever. In the meantime, the 
damsel in question, but not in demand, was busily oc- 
cupied, and as actively so as was consistent with a 
limping gait as she walked, in making preparations for 
my bed-room; and she really seemed to employ her- 
self about my comforts with so much alacrity, that I 
felt some qualms for the ingratitude that made me still 
look on her and think of her with an unaccountable 
feeling of loathing. I could bear the presence of the 
old ^>ne better, for there was not any of those involun- 
tary wanderings of thought with respect to her which 
one cannot suppress sometimes in relation to less an- 
tiquated females. Imagination could find no resting- 
place in her wrinkles, nor tread the mazes of her scanty 
grey hairs. It was hard to judge of the girl's age from 
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her figure, the deformity of her lameness, and from 
my scanty views of her eolourless cheek. She might 
have been about twenty, but had she been a hundred, 
she had not been more secure from my inquiries or in* 
trusion. Chance, however, led me into the secret of her 
dormitory; for I observed her on one occasion to open 
a little door at the farther corner of the room from the 
chimney-side where I sat, and she entered a recess 
that I thought must have either composed or led to 
the place of her rest; but my inquisitiveoess was 
quite content to remain outside the sanctuary. The 
dress of both these women was as far removed from 
the appearance of actual want, as were the household 
appointments. The girl wore, beside her grey cloth 
capulet, which was almost, if not quite new, an under 
dress of nearly the same kind of stuff, with very 
good shoes, and blue worsted stockings, displaying 
feef and ankles by no means course or large. The old 
Cagot was very decently dressed.. Instead of the tat- 
tered wretchedness of her morning costume, she was 
now covered with clean and comfortable clothing; and 
it was clear to me that her half naked appearance at 
the inn was assumed for the purpose of concealment 
or imposition. 

There was altogether in the air of every thing I 
saw, enough to excite the curiosity of one fond of 
seeking adventures, and not unaccustomed to meet 
them. I made up my mind to the fact that some un- 
usual cause existed for this appearance of comparative 
comfort ajid holiday attire. The seclusion of the 
scene, and the circumstances of (he times, favoured 
the notion tbat this hut might be the place of rendez- 
vous for some political intrigue, and for persons re- 
quiring better accommodations than a family of mise- 
rable Cagots: and the chance of observation and trea- 
chery might account for the alarm caused by my visit, 
better than any dread of mere harm to property or 
person, where so little temptation existed for either. 

It was thus I debated with myself, and I was strength- 
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efted in my belief of some mystery by the anxiety 
evinced by both women that I should betake myself 
to bed, which the old one, however, naturally enough 
accounted for, by recommending repose as the most 
likely relief to the illness I suffered under. 

Anxious, nevertheless, to see whether any new 
light would be thrown upon the state of things by the 
appearance of the old wood cutter, I was resolved to 
wait for his return before committing myself to bed; 
and to beguile the time and satisfy my curiosity, I 
commenced the following conversation, which went 
on by snatches* 

" Why, my good woman, you don't seem to want 
for comfort here? ,, 

4 'Poor creatures like us want little of anv thing, 
Sir." 

« You must have some kind friend who gives vou 
the means to support yourselves so decently?'' 

" Indeed, we sometimes get a little help?" 

"But chance very seldom leads a charitable travel- 
ler into this desert ?" 

" Ah, Sir, charity might find a home even here?" 

"Then tell me, my good dame, is it for charity 
that you keep this spare bed ready, so clean and snug?" 

This question was clearly a puzzler, and caused seri- 
ous embarrassment to both my hearers. The girl 
with seeming indifference to what was said, kept very 
busily occupied in getting matters ready for tny ac- 
commodation, but I could observe her, now and then, 
to stop; and with her face averted, as if she looked 
for other things, she evidently listened attentively, to 
what passed between myself and the old woman, 
whose answers were always preoeeded by a long pause 
and an interchange of looks, and sometimes even of 
whisperings With the girl. To my last stated ques- 
tion I could get no reply, I was therefore resolved to 
put it still more plainly. 

".Come, come, tell me the truth," said I, "don't 
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you expecf some one here to-day, whose bed I am 
about to occupy?" 

The old Cagot, with more address than I could have 
expected from her, avoided the very appearance of 
. having heard my question. She poked the tongs into 
the fagots, which were blazing round a machine, in 
shape between a pot and a kettle*, which contained 
water for bathing my feet; and she examined the ves- 
sels intended for my whey, with that apparent earnest- 
ness, which we often see in the eyes of those, whose 
minds are as empty as the vacancy they gaze at. But 
this silent hesitation was an eloquent answer to my de- 
mand; and it confirmed me in my belief, as much as the 
most ample confession. Being thus satisfied, as to what 
I had before but suspected, 1 did not further endeavour 
to wring an unwilling revelation from my hostess; 
but I was gladly preparing to trust my aching head 
and feverish body to the bed, which I suspected to 
be at the bottom of this secret, be it what it might, 
when the noise of a bundle of wood, falling outside 
the house, called off the attention of the women, and 
somewhat aroused my t>wn. " My husband," ex- 
claimed the old woman; " my father/' murmured 
the young one; and they both moved to the door, to 
admit the lord and master of the place. 

The hurry of the women was positive evidence of 
their anxiety to guard against an incautious betrayal 
on the part of the person expected; and rapid whis- 
perings, as they stood outside, confirmed it Having, 
as I supposed, announced the presence of a stranger 
in the house, they both returned with the old man, 
who had profited by their caution, and showed no sur- 
prise at seeing me. He had deposited his bundle of 
sticks outside, and he carelessly sat down upon a 
stool, bowing tome, and uttering a short sentence of 
welcome to his hut. Like most of the males of his 
unsightly race, he was diminutive, weakly, and dull, 
but not altogether'SO repulsive in appearance as those 
of the other sex. I was too seriously ill to attempt 
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the labour of extracting tny information from him, 
and indeed my anxiety to know more about the place 
J was in, was yielding to the languor which insensi- 
bly oppressed me. Returning therefore the man's 
salutation, by one as brief as bis own, I arose frc 
my seat, to go towards my bed room, when I was i 
rested by the appearance of • strange figure, which 
alone perceived through the window that looked up 
the garden in rear of the house. 

The first thing which attracted my notice was t 
head of a man, peering above the rocks, whi< 
bounded the garden towards the ravine, and tl 
scrambling position of his hands and arms, showi 
that he was with difficulty climbing up. But in 
moment or two, the whole person appeared vauliii 
with a light bound across the rugged breastwork, at 
safely landed in the garden. The figure thus hu 
riedly presented to me, was extremely curious, but 
had no lime to examine it minutely. Stooping to li 
up a long staff, which had been probably flung fo 
ward as be gained the summit of the rock, the ms 
without further hesitation, ran actively across tl 
little space, and reached in a moment the windo 
through which I perceived him. Putting his fa< 
close to it, be gave a loud and familiar shout, whic 
seemed mixed with a chuckle, as if he meant to joi 
the sound of good news to the notice of his arrive 
Whether the effect produced was alarm , astonishmen 
or pleasure, I could not then determine; but his shoi 
was answered by a shriek from both the women — tl 
old one transfixed to her position close to me, wil 
the vessel for my foot-bath in her hands — the youo 
one rushing from the little room, which she was fina 
ly preparing for my reception, and instantaneous! 
throwing open the window, making signs of cautio 
to tbe new comer, and rapidly addressing him in 
low tone, but clearly admitting him to be an old at 
qua in tan ce. 

In accordance to what she seemed to say, he on! 
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whispered a word or two, and he came immediately, 
round to the entrance, where she met him. 

rt It is a poor pilgrim," muttered she, as she 
limped briskly across the floor, addressing me in her 
suppressed and timid tone, but with her face averted, 
as if afraid of betraying somewhat more than she 
ventured to say; and as the stranger paused upon the 
threshold, rapidly uttered a blessing, which was clear- 
ly ready made for such occasions, I had tiqae to look 
at him attentively. His presence performed a tem- 
porary miracle upon me, for either f forgot, or my 
nerves actually shook off for a few minutes, the ill- 
ness which had before and did afterwards oppress 
me. 

The man before me was of the middle size, but 
he stooped as he stood, and thus took at once from 
thg height and activity of air which he possessed just 
previously in the garden. He now leaned on his 
staff, and wore the look of middle age, the reality of 
which appearance was belied by anticipation, as he 
sprang upwards from the rock. His whole costume 
was such as we have seen worn by the representations 
of pilgrims in pictures, or in Carnival times, but such 
as had never before met my observation in the mot- 
ley masquerade of real life. His head was covered 
with a broad brimmed hat, round which was a string 
of cockle, muscle, and other shells, indicating the 
pilgrim's visit to the sea-shore, where probably the 
term of his penance had ended. His sharp, shrewd 
features seemed out of character in the disguised air 
of solemn piety which he endeavoured to throw into 
his countenance; and I thought an arch smile seemed 
playing on his compressed lips, and in his twinkling 
grey eyes, but not easily to be detected through the 
hair coming down over his forehead, and the bushy 
beard which covered the lower half of his face. He 
wore a dark blue frock coat with a large cape coming 
close up to his throat, which was bare; and round his 
waist was a leathern belt, fastened with a broad brass 
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buckle, and thickly studded, as wad his frock-like 
body dress, with shells of the same description as 
those which decorated his hat; a pair of loose dark 
pantaloons came down to his ankles, and Qoarse shoerf 
and cloth gaiters completed his dress. Across one 
shoulder hung a wallet, suspended by a leathern 
strap, and at his girdle was a wicker covered bottle, 
an ebony crucifix, and a little basket. His whole at- 
tire bore {parks of rough travellings as if he had come 
by tracks more moist and muddy than even the nar- 
row path trod by the mountaineers and their males. 

While he muttered his entrance prayer, making 
occasional signs of the cross, and other motions with 
either hand, I could distinctly remark the acute gfance 
with which he surveyed me rather than the house, in 
which I was quite prepared to see him perfectly at 
b<!>me. His incantation ended, and his speech, as I 
thought prepared, he opened his lips and began in 
French — 

" I have given my blessing to this habitation, and 
all those it contains, inhabitants, and strangers as 
well— for there is one at least within these" walls. 9 ' 

An air of mock divination, and heavy emphasis 
accompanied these words, which were plainly direct- 
ed to me, and meant to make a powerful impression. 
Had I been in my usual good state of health, I should 
have richly enjoyed the tricks of this imposter, let 
the affair have ended as it might; but just then I 
was too ill to relish his antics, for the charm of his 
first appearance was beginning to subside. I, how- 
ever, put on an air of profound reverence, and gave the 
expected stare of astonishment at the amusing know- 
ledge displayed by the pilgrim. The old man and 
woman were too stupid to comprehend these niceties 
of deception, or to play a very complicated part 
They therefore remained passive spectators, and the 
girl only, quietly handed a seat to the venerable per- 
sonage, to whom she did not presume to make any 
reply. 
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"Worthy people," continued he, " will jou kind- 
ly give a meal and a night's lodging to a weary pil- 
grim, returning from the performance of his painful 
penance, which led him from Lille, on the frontiers 
of Flanders, called for its beauty, the Paris of the 
North, to the chapel of our Lady of the Ascension, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, close to the City 
of Barcelona in Spain, where he said fifty aves and 
served fifteen masses for the repose of the soul of 
Joseph Jacques Deiqarle, killed by him— -that's me, 
tbe said pilgrim— ^in a fit of passion, one night at a 
tavern debauch.' 9 

Nobody answered this harangue; but the pilgrim 
took silence for eonsent, and freely drawing a chair 
by the fire-side, he began to disembarrass himself of 
his accoutrements, and spoke as he went on — 

" Heaven will reward you for this, kind Chris- 
tians; and for not despising the lowly confessions of 
a sinner, who must tell in humility the crime he suf- 
fers for, to all whose bounty he solicits — that's part 
of my vow," said he, in a brisker tone, and nodding 
at me, as if he could not continue myJonger the se- 
rious mockery he assumed*- 

" Your crime does not seemf to lie heavy on your 
copseience, reverend pilgrim,'* said I. 

"Why the deuce should it?" said he, "when I 
have handed it over to the good monks of Saint Mari- 
val, and prayed the soul of my poor victim fairly out 
of purgatory full a fortnight back ? Come, mistress, 
what can you afford a poor pilgrim in the eating line? 
It is fast-day, but I have a dispensation. And mark 
me, Mademoiselle* could you give me a cup of water 
from the well in the garden there? I shall add a few 
medicinal drops from my flacon, prescribed by the 
holy physician of the convent, the very morning it 
was sacked, and the brethren driven out, by the sa- 
crilegious band of that arch reprobate, Mina." 

"You have left troublesome folk and a busy scene 
behind you, it seems," said I. 
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w Yes, and not far off either,*' replied he. 

"The frontier line is not the sixth part of a league 
from this house, and the hostile parties are almost 
within gun shot of each other, close to us." 

"You have entered France, my good pilgrim, by a 
dreary and unfrequented path," continued 1; but there 
was something inquisitorial in these observations, and 
he perceived it, for he added, pointedly enough — 

"Yes* — I came by the almost impracticable pass of 
Bielsa, on my way to fulfil a vow at the chapel of the 
Virgin, in the valley of Heas, hard by; but there is 
no place so desolate or sacred, that Jieresy and En- 
glishmen won't creep in." 

This very broad hint was spoken with- a sharp 
and significant iiod, which made it pointedly personal, 
but it was my turn to play the actor < and not wishing 
to draw down any further retort that might betray me 
to the Cagots, I prosecuted my examination of the 
pilgrim no further. In order, however, not to d is* 
play any symptoms of consciousness; I asked if the 
Constitutional force was pursuing the fugitives of the 
Faith ? . 

" Aye, that it is!" cried he, in a most animated 
tone, and his eye sparkling 'with pleasure, but here- 
covered himself in a moment, and added, — " Yes, the 
enemies of our holy religion are for the time success- 
ful. .The brave and pious champions of the Faith are 
forced to retire. Even Misas and M iralhes, Eroles 
and Mata-Florida, the bravest and best of the Roy- 
alist chiefs, are beaten back; and Mina, with his 
lieutenant, Count de Linati, and the gallant Mel- 
chior de Trevazos, called El Vengador y the avenger, 
are treading on the very limits of France this mo- 
ment." 

This la$t sentence was uttered with a renewed for- 
getful ness, and a genuine animation of tone, which 
had power over his hearers as well as himself; for 
even the Cagot-girl jumped from the stool on which 
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she sat, and clasped her hands either in surprise or 
sympathy with the pilgrim's evident delight 

I was myself right glad to hear of the triumphs of 
the Constitutional leaders; but finding that the pil- 
grim was playing a double part, I did not chime in 
with either his pleasure or his lamentation, but heard 
the expression of both with apparent indifference. It 
was, moreover, very clear that he was no stranger 
in the Cagot's hut. I did not exactly know by what 
opinions I might be surrounded, or among what sort 
of folk I might, ere long, be entangled. This pre- 
tended pilgrim was a very questionable sort of cha- 
racter, and was very likely to be followed by others, 
not si whit more correct. I therefore resolved to be 
extremely reserved and circumspect in my remarks 
and conduct, and I thought my safest quarters would 
be found in bed. The old woman once more urged 
rae to retire, and I saw that my presence was an in- 
cumbrance to the whole party. I accordingly pre- 
pared to go, and 1 was resolved to make my exit 
with a civil speech to my fellow lodger. 

"I am afraid, my good friend," said I, "that I 
have forestalled the accommodations which would 
have been yours, but for my intrusion. But being 
unwell, I must keep the bed which chance has given 
me, and I hope you will be able to find a corner to 
repose yourself in for the night. With this hope I 
wish you light slumbers, and good cheer." 

".Good night, Sir, good night," said he. "First 
come, first served, is a common proverb, and you are 
heartily welcome to be its illustration. As for me, 
hard beds and hard fare have been my lot for some 
time, particularly since my friends, the monks, have 
been dispossessed; but I hope I have a chance of find- 
ing wherewith to enable me to eat and sleep here, al- 
though the place does not promise much at first sight,, 
God bless you, Sir, and here," (opening his little 
basket,) "to help your recovery, take this charm. 
Do not despise it — 'twas blessed by a holy man — tie 

5 
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il round your neck, and 'twill not make you sleep the 
worse; for, used with faith, it will keep off the night- 
mare, the cramp, and bad dreams." 

He here gave me this amulet, consisting of a little' 
bag of white leather, mariced with a scarlet silk cross* 
and tied with a black ribbon. 1 took it as gravely as 
it was offered; and turning towards my sleeping- 
place, I cast an involuntary glance into* the opposite 
recess, which I had before conjectured to be the bed- 
room of the girl. I saw enough to convince me that 
it was a chamber of larger dimensions than my owo> 
and appointed in a style superior to the rest of the 
house. Part of a curtained bed was evident;* and, ra- 
ther to my satisfaction than my surprise, I observed 
a Spanish guitar hanging against the- wall, with a 
cloth cloak, while some books were scattered on a 
small table. All these Appearances confirmed my con- 
jectures as to the sometime visiters of the hut; sad I 
stopped short to make- further observations, when the 
girl, who with the old woman was in attendance on 
me, stepped before me, and shut the door of the 
room. I took the hint thus given; and a short time 
Sufficed to have my feet bathed by the kind old wo- 
man, and to settle me in a bed, wonderously well ap- 
pointed for the place it was found in. 

'•Now, Sir, sleep soundly, and have no fear; i»y 
daughter or myself will watch, lest you should want 
any thing," said the old woman, quitting my closet, 
and leaving the door' ajar. 
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CHAPTER VL 

might have contained the charm—- 
whether the pilgrim's leathern bag, which 1 careful!^ 
koog round my, neck, or the old woman's medica- 
mental slept soon, and soundly for several hours* 
When I awoke, far in the night> as I found out by 
feeling the hands of rpy watch, I was in a high de- 
gree feverish, and in considerable pain of head and 
body* I had a confused and half delirious notion of 
all sorts of disagreeable things connected with my 
visit to the hut — loathsome C&gots, the ruffian Span- 
iard, the suspicious pilgrim, all mixed together in 
combinations of annoyance. I forgot where I was, 
and started up in my bed. But a moment or two 
brought the truth of my situation clearly to my mind; 
end a light, glimmering through my imperfectly 
closed door, and busy whisperings in the next room, 
told me that the family, with their friend and visiter, 
had not all retired to repose. My throbbing head was 
not in a state to attend to wbat w*s passing, even 
could I have overcome my aversion and contempt for 
that method of gaining information. But I could not 
avoid catching an occasional word of the conversation; 
and I heard the names of Mina, Linati, and Don 
Melchior frequently repeated, without any coherent 
sequence which could lead to a betrayal on the part 
of the speakers, or a discovery on mine, of whatever 
secret might be joined with these names. The con- 
versation was carried on with great animation, and 
certainly in French, so t was convinced that the Ga- 
gots had no part in h. I thought I could distinguish 
the pilgr im's quick and sententious manner of speech, 
but no tone above his breatft allowed me positively to 
recognize his voice." The other was, as it were, muf- 
fled in still lower whisperings, so that it was impos- 
sible to ascertain whether it came from male or female. 
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I certainty felt some feverish reflections pass rapid- 
ly through my brain as to .the strange scenes amidst 
whieh I was placed; and having sense to know that 
I was, in my present situation, utterly at the merey 
of persons and events, as they might arrive, I made 
op my mind to let things take. their course, without 
worrying myself with hopeless conjectures. But 
although thus in every way disinclined to listen to 
the conversation, I could not restrain my curiosity to 
get a sight if possible of the speakers* . I therefore 
cautiously raised myself in my bed, and stooping for- 
wards, not being embarrassed by curtains, I was enabled 
to see into the outer room without running any risk 
of being in my turn observed. 

The first thing which caught my eye was a man 
sitting in front of the fire-place, whose comparatively 
youthful appearance and close shaven face, formed a 
strong contrast to the thick-bearded adventurer 1 had 
left in the same position when I went to bed. Beside 
him stood a table with remnants of an analyzed repast; 
and beyond it, with, her back to me, sat a female 
figure, of which I could distinguish nothing but its 

generally g*«oo£ul contour, - «mi a head covered With 

flowing ringlets, which appeared dark as jet, as they 
hung upon the shoulders that, like them, were buried 
in deep, shade., .She leaned one elbow on the table, 
and as her head rested on her hand, I fancied a pen- 
siveness in the attitude, which seemed to speak a 
whole story of anxiety and interest/ 

The man. was talking rapidly, in all the constraint 
of an under tone, but with evident respect, and using 
gestures expressive at once of his earoestness and of 
the active, nature of the scene he was describing. A 
word or two incautiously pronounced in a louder key, 
as if his voice gave. the slip to his prudence, caused 
the female to raise her finder with a warning motion, 
and the knowing smile he gave in reply, made me al- 
most start, from its resemblance to that which I had. 
remarked so particularly, in the pilgrim. In fact, 
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another glance of scrutiny convinced me it was that 
pious masquerader. himself; and I rapidly observed 
that he wore precisely the same clothes, only that 
they were divested of all their shell-work ornament, 
and other accessories, as completely as his face was 
of the distinctive- decoration of penance and pilgrim- 
age. 
At this instant, as fate would have it/ one of the 

most indiscreet symptoms of cold in the head escaped 
me — a loud and sudden sneeze, which alarmed me 
almost as much as those I bad so minutely observed. 
The pilgrim jumped up. So dkl his companion, and 
With a light and graceful step she darted across the 
floor to the distant end of the room. I laid myself 
down, quickly but quietly, at full length, and gently 
drew the bed clothes tip close to my chin. Three or 
four consecutive repetitions of my treacherous sneeze 
made it impossible to feign sleep, so I uttered an ac- 
companying moan or two, to give the appearance of 
my being self-disturbed. At these sounds, and hold- 
ing a little copper lamp in her hand, the dimly light- 
ed, half-hidden figure of the Cagot girl came limping 
into my room? a dark cotton handkerchief which was 
tied over the close hood of her capulet, gave evidence 
of her having slept or been prepared for sleep during 
her time of watching. I shrunk involuntarily from' 
her presence into the retirement of the bed-clothes. 
There was something nauseous to me in the notion of 
her sallow cheek, her lameness^ and the hidden goi- 
tre, which was exaggerated by imagination, mixed 
with the cunning concealment which she aided in 
practising as to the persons outside* I therefore told 
her,, in a very gruff tone, and in a few words, of Pa- 
tois, that i wanted nothing, and that she might retire. 
She took me at my word, and the withdrawing of the 
light gave silent notice of her absence. 1 therefore 
looked boldly up again, hoping to catch a second 
glimpse of the mysterious female who had so much 
excited my curiosity and Interest. But I saw nothing, 

5 * 
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the door having been drawn aa close as its imperieet 
construction would admit of, by my repulsive nurse; 
and I only heard" now and. then a faint whistling 
from half-opened lips, like the echo of the lowest pos- 
sible whisper. - - . 

The effects of this temporary, excitement soon pas- 
sed over, and I became more violently oppressed 
with pain and thirst than I was before. I however 
took copious draughts of the liquid preparati op which 
stood beside me, and after some time, I again sunk 
into an imperfect slumber. From this 1 was awoke, 
or rather aroused, for I could scarcely say I slept, by 
the sound of footsteps in the garden close tp my win- 
dow. An occasional pause seemed .to mark that the 
person, be it who it might, stopped at intervals to 
listen at the windows, or perhaps attempt to peep 
through the crevices of the temporary shutters; and I 
suffered somewhat of that vague annoyance,, almost 
always excited by uncertain and imperfect sounds* 
Something more positive came however verj' quickly 
to give me more serious cause of inquietude, for the 
lamp having been suddenly. extinguished in the outer 
room, my. door gently creaked upon its rustic hinges, 
and I heard some one groping his way cautiously 
about the walls, until his hand came in contact witb 
my gun, which I had as usual deposited in the corner ^ 
nearest to my bed. I heard the barrel grating against « 
wall, as the secret hand withdrew it from its po- } 
sition. I confess that I felt at the moment extremely \ 
uncomfortable, so much so as to prompt an imme- 
diate measure, which might, in the apprehension* of » 
treachery, have been considered a desperate one. I i 
sprang suddenly up, stretched out my hand at random, 
but in the direction of the one I intended to arrest, ) 
and caught a firm grasp of a sinewy arm, covered with 
a cloth sleeve. \ 

" Stop, whoever you are, and let go yqur hold of f , 
that gun! 9 ' said I, in a suppressed but steady voice. 

No violence was offered to me; but a second hand ; :i . 
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was placed on mine with a pressure of entreaty, and a 
voice, which I instantly knew to be the pilgrim's, beg- 
ged of me not to be alarmed, protested that nothing 
wrong was meant to me, but that suspicious sounds 
outside forced him the speaker, to borrow my gun, as 
the only weapon of defence which the house afforded* 
1 was somewhat re-assured, but not q«ite satisfied at 
this rapid explanation: but I had no suspicion of the 
pilgrim, who had, from the first, won a species of con- 
fidence, by the frankness and gaiety of his air, which 
bore more of frolic than insincerity in it. I therefore 
loaed my hold, saying, 

"Well, my friend, I prove my confidence in you, 
and I trust to your good faith," 

"You may do so, implicitly," said he, seizing my 
hand, and registering this assurance by a 'cordial pres- 
sure. He quietly stepped back to the other room, and 
I sat up in my bed to listen to the result of his pro- 
ceedings. 

After a few minutes of doubtful silence, I heard the 
footsteps again, retiring from the close neighbourhood 
of my window; and in a little more, a knocking at 
the house door gave the signal of the intended en* 
trance of friend or foe, as the case might be. 

"Who are you that knocks, and what do you 
want?" fiercely inquired the unbearded and unshelled 
pilgrim, double-cocking my gun, and looking I dare 
say as resolute as ever did Peter the Hermit or any of 
his followers. 

" The blessirig of Saint Geronimo be oil the house!" 
replied a rough voice, in Spanish, " open, for a soldier 
of the Faith, in the name of God and of the King!" 

11 That's not our watchword!" said the pilgrim, 
"what is to be done?" addressing himself to some 
one beside him, who answered in a whisper. This I 
thought could be only the strange female, and my 
curiosity made me stretch myself to the foot of my 
bed, and close to the door, through the opening of 
which, I cautiously peepqd; but to my great disap- 
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pointment, I saw oaly the girl of the house, in her 
most ungraceful night dress, who tremblingly held by 
the pilgrim's arm. 

" Open, good Christians," continued the voice out- 
side, " you have nothing to fear. It is but a benight- 
ed soldier, alone and unarmed. '* 

"If I was sure .of. that F* exclaimed the pilgrim, 
with a suppressed stamp of his foot, and jerk of one 
arm, and then- scratching his head, in evident per- 
plexity. 

" Open the door, for the love of v " 

"Have patience, then! by the life of my saint!" 
growled and swore the pilgrim, with no example of 
patience or of sanetity, and in just such an attempt 
at Spanish as might be expected from a pious wander- 
er, who walked across the hills to Barcelona and back 
again. 

"Can there be a plot?" inquired the pilgrim of 
himself, but he got no satisfactory answer. " Yes, 
yes, I must let him in, and confide in the Englishman 
—there's nothiog else for it," continued he; %od ad- 
dressing himself to the girl, he added, . " do you con*, 
ceal yourself — nothing in the shape of a woman must 
appear before these rambling vagabonds of the Faith. 
Pray go in, and keep very quiet. 

According to this advice, the girl crept across the 
floor, and entered the door of the secret apartment*. 
The pilgrim took up the little lamp, which he had re- 
lighted, and came close to my bed. The reader will 
recollect that I had before clearly seen and recognized 
him, when stripped of his disguise; but he, not know, 
ing that, thought it necessary to caution me against 
any abrupt suspicion. He therefore hasjtily f aid, as 
he entered, 

" Now, my good Sir,, pray, let me entreat you, do 
not be alarmed at my change of appearance— you are 
ill and feverish, and may not recognize me — but I am, 
that is, I was, the very identical pilgrim you saw and 
talked with to-night. But you see I have got rid of 
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my beard and my dress, and my vow, for in fact'my 
pilgrimage is over and I am on my way home. But 
this is no time for explanation — there is danger near 
os— and I cannot believe that you are in any plot 
against anyone in this house — are you? Now, do tell 
me honestly and frankly." 

"No, on my life and honour," replied I, "but I 
am ready to assist in its defence." 

"You are?" cried he, cutting short my heroics. 
"Give me your hand, then," and seizing one, he 
started, looked with a most pathetic air full in my face, 
and exclaimed — " Good God, Sir, you are in a high 
fever — how flushed you are! your eye is in a blaze— 
Oh! if I had but Father Munoz, the convent physi- 
cian here!*' 

Whack, whack, whack, whack ! said the heavy fist 
of the person at the cottage door. 

"Saints, devils, and martyrs!" roared the pilgrim, 
"keep quiet I say." Then turning to me, "For the 
love of heaven, Sir, don't stir." 

44 Open the door, good Christians," whack, whack! 
went the tongue and fist outside; while the pilgrim 
went on, turning alternately from me, and to me. 

"Goto the devil — Pray keep cool — (whack, whack, 
whack!) — May you never eat nor drink — swallow 
large draughts of ptisan— ("Open, open the door.") 
May you perish from ©old ! — Cover yourself well with 
the blankets — (whack!) May the frost pinch you! — 
Encourage perspiration — And the wind whistlethrough 
you! — And keep yourself warm— (whack, whack!) 
Keep quiet! — lie still — I'm coming — I'm going 
—I'll open the door— I'll shut the door — (whack, 
Whack, whack!) May curses seize you! — May God 
bless you, Sir!" — and pushing me back into the bed, 
from which I attempted to rise^ he rushed into the 
outer room, slammed my door after him, and opened 
the other, cursing the intruder with all his might and 
main. 
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" Health and wealth!* exclaimed the Spaniard, i^Bl 
the proverbial greeting common in his country, a 
with a cringing expression. 

"Furies and the devii!" retorted the pilgri 
"Who and what are you, that disturb poor peo 
thus?" - - 

"Is it possible? 9 ' said the Spaniard, in an astonish*!* 

ed tone. r 

" "What! Sanchez! Is this you?" cried the pil-V 

grim. "*fc 

. "What has become of your beard?" |k 

"Where is your cassock?" frt 

" And you have not been shot ?" . Jfr 

"And you have really escaped hanging?" - jtt 

" I have, indeed," said the Spaniard. "That fool, ll 

Don Melchier, pardoned me, and let me escape*— '* \\ 

"But you may meet again!" said the pilgrim. p 

" Perhaps we may!" muttered the Spaniard. * H 

Every sound of the voice tended to convince me ji 

that this was no other than the ruffian I had seen *s 

the preceding day. At this last expression, the very *! 

same as his par* : ~ Thirds to the Sergeant at Oedro, y 

I could not res.^kifTmy desire to be sure of him. I k 

therefore leaned forward, at the risk of discovery, k 

and caught the glare of his dark eye, and saw hie i 

hand laid expressly upon his knife* ' ' ' t ; 

As soon as. the, Spaniard had recognized the pil- |i 

grim, he spoke French to him with great fluency; t 

and a conversation now began between them relating \ 

to some former acquaintan^?V vv -'* ,,f ' -*»/i«vu*A»^«»zeUrr | 

particulars of which I c f *uise; but he, not know- I 

so disturbed and harasseuHX^Ti^r^ptfon^ a «I , wr *cOf^- 

osity, mixed with occasional anxiety, that J really 

was, as the pilgrim said, in a high fever. My head 

swam and burned, my mouth was parched, and I lay 

almost insensible to what passed in the next room. 

* $alud y pesetas, is one of the rinfranes, with which the con* 
versation of Spaniards abounds. Fesetas stands for riches in the 
proverbial application. • 
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I' Btf the pilgrim, after some time* paid me a visit, 
tad told me that the Spaniard was asleep before the 
Ire, and that there Was nothing to apprehend, t did 
pat think this apparent slumbering any proof of se- 
prity, if there were any danger in the fellow's being 
awake; and I told the credulous pilgrim to be on his 
guard, if he had any secrets to conceal. 

"Let me alone," said he, "I know the scoundrel 
I have to deal with. He does sleep now, depend upon 
ik, for I took good care to mix one of my charms 
in his brandy-^-jost the same, my good Sir — pray 
don't be angry— as the old woman put into your 
whey, and to which you owe the sleep you have al- 
ready had." * , 

: I saw that this fellow had not lived in a convent 
of Capuchins, for nothing, but that his friend, Father 
Jose, bad taught him some of his tricks; but I never- 
theless oould not help liking him, and having faith 
m him. Such is for me the irresistible charm of a 
frank and cordial manner. I found myself, however 
inclined, totally unable to profit by the communica- 
tive disposition of my eompanitfifer Wo gain any in- 
formation on the secrets of this hikjrr.ie incidents of 
which were becoming every hour more mysterious 
and dramatic. I listened to the ci-devant pilgrim; 
but could scarcely reply, and I regretted to find that, 
however open he might be as to a part of his own af- 
fairs, he was double locked, and barred, and bolted, 
in respect to others. 

jfroT— aiitrvdep yvttrVSW," said he, in the kind- 
i Keep quiet! — lie still — l*d by pressing matters to 
T^/tHur noose.* ~ -i \ntf$t iTlVaway this sleeping ruf- 
fian with me. He is of the army of the Faith, and 
he has reason to believe my opinions the same as his 
own; but I should blush before any Englishman not to 
avow myself the very reverse. I must however keep 
up the farce with him, and get him from this place. 
He wandered here by chance from a gloomy love of 
solitude. He is a prime villain, and has just escaped 
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from death by means of 'the very man he attempted 
to assassinate, but who was warned of bis purpose by 
a friend. His intended victim was no other th?n the 
Avenger, Don Melchior de Trevazos, the bravest, 
the noblest of men. But .1 must leave you— *yet it 
grieves me. Still, you may rely on it, you are in safe 
hands.- The old people of this hut will take good 
care of you; the young woman will be .kind to you; 
and I have learned from the fellow without, that Fa- 
ther Munoz, a most skilful though a young physi- 
cian, and a conscientious though fierce enthusiast, is 
at a village close by, where he intends to rally some 
stragglers of the faith, to repass the frontier, and op- 
pose Don Melchior, who- has driven them before him 
like sheep. I will send for this monk to see -you; 
and, in the mean time, should any other strangers 
arrive, pray have no suspicions — take no notice of 
what passes — and expect to see me shortly again* 
God bless you once more* — there is your gun — keep 
quiet — and all will be well with you. 

I returned the cordial squeeze of his hand, nodded 
assent to his suggestions, and wished him a safe jour- 
ney. He immediately left me; and in about half an 
hour afterwards, the dawn just then breaking, I heard 
him rouse the Spaniard from his sleep, and they quit- 
led the house together. ' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

No sooner were they gone, than the old woman, 
who with her husband had kept close while the Spa- 
niard remained in the house, came cautiously into 
my room, and finding me awake, she commenced a 
series of inquiries into my illness, and prescriptions 
for its removal. She told me- that the worthy and 
pious man, 'who had completed -his pilgrimage and 
resumed his own proper character, had given her a 
tetter to takft to Gedro to deliver to a Spanish monk, 
the same, as she believed, who relieved her so hu- 
manely the previous morning, and who, being skilled 
in medicine, would come to see, and, she hoped, to 
cure me. She added, that she was just setting out; 
and, in the mean time, having replenished my jug of 
diet-drink, and her husband being about to start on 
his daily task of wood-cutting, she left me and the 
'house to the care of her daughter. 

I almost shuddered at this announcement; but ill as 
I was, I had a gleam of hope that I might possibly, 
through the girl, get -some insight into the proceed- 
ings of the concealed heroine, (for I was resolved that 
she should be one) who, I was certain, still remained 
hidden in the house. This notion made me avoid 
the expression of my disgust, at the prospect of being 
left at the mercy of the young and goitred guardian 
thus promised me; and I abstained from any hint or 
allusion, whieh might lead the old woman to suspect 
my knowledge of her household matters being deeper 
than she supposed it. - <• ~ 

I lay still and silent while she : spoke, and I soon 
heard her and her husband leave the cottage. I con- 
cluded that boih the females, now, with me, joint 
occupiers of the house, still slept, to recover from 
the fatigues of their disturbed and watchful night. I 
vol. i. 6 
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thought repose in every way, essential to myself, t<* 
give me strength to prosecute my inquiries, or indeed 
to meet the possible contingencies, to be expected 
from the ambiguous parting words of the pilgrim. I 
therefore once more strove to. sleep, and I succeeded. 
When I awoke again, I found myself much refreshed, 
and looking at my watch, I perceived that it was not 
quite eight o'clock. • 

My anxiety to know what was going on in the 
other, and most mysterious, part of the house, in- 
duced me to rise from my bed, and venture on a 
cruise of discovery to the next room. I threw the 
qoverlid across my shoulders, a.nd in this costume, 
quite a la Cagot, I slowly and incautiously slided 
out of my closet. The windpw-shutters having, been, 
opened by either the pilgrim or the old woman, I 
had a full view of the chamber and its contents.- The 
table showed that the time had' not been idly or bad- 
ly spent by the travellers. The remnants of bread, 
cheese, eggs, and sa a sages, with glasses that hore 
marks of service, told a tale of good cheer and abun- 
dance. On the table stood an, ink stand and some 
paper, with unfinished scraps of writing. These ex* 
cited my attention more than any other of the frag- 
ments, and I could not resist letting my eye glance for 
a moment on the scribbled and defaced lines before me. 
I at once discovered the writing to be in a neat fe- 
male hand.— One or two words, " Father, JMother/' 
and what looked like ^ duty, honour," and " un* 
bounded attachment," were all that 1 distinguished : 
for the reader may believe my. honept assertion, that 
I did not — indeed I could not— let my eye rest mare 
than a moment on the page, any more than I could^ 
let my, ear lie for an instant against a door, always 
excepting cases which involve personal safety or the 
like. 

I cast a wistful glance at the door of the secret 
chamber, where I was convinced so interesting^ sub* 
ject of inquiry lay concealed. But whether it • was 
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feeling or fever that refined or rarefied my senti- 
ments, I know not; yet they certainly were at the 
moment quite. too pure to allow of my taking one 
unauthorized step towards the gratification of my in- 
tense curiosity. I accordingly turned into my own 
quarters again,, cautiously avoiding a glance at the 
foora which the old G&gots occupied, and not ven- 
turing to look behind me for fear of discovering the 
appearance. of the young one, in all the unloveliness 
of dishabille. * 

But I was scarcely laid again in my bed/ when a 
timorous tap at the door, and half uttered inquiries 
from the girl, convinced me that I was not to escape 
from her persecuting attention. I answered, without 
looking up* that I was quite well, and wanted nothing 
whatever. But, from that strange impulse which leads 
us to look at the things' we loathe, I could not resist 
a stolen half glance at this girl, asking her at the 
same time — 

** Are you dressed already, my good girl ?" 

44 Dressed!" echoed she, in a tope of surprise, as 
if astonished at my imagining the contrary; and she 
muttered something in unintelligible and imperfect 
patois* 

"Pray, don't be offended," said I, " it Was only 
that I did not wish to disturb you so early." And I 
saw at the same tihie that she had had the delicacy 
(or the conceit) to wrap herself up, throat and all, 
lull as closely as she had been covered the day be- 
fore. She was retiring from the door, and I became 
emboldened in proportion as she was timid. I thought 
I might venture some inquiries, so I said, in accents 
of more civility than she' was accustomed to from 
me— 

" You were very much disturbed, I fear, last night, 
as well by me as by other visiters." 
1 "What?" asked she, with all the vacant emphasis 
of stupidity. 

I repeated .my observation distinctly. 
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"Yes, indeed, you did/' was her unmeaning* re- 
ply, accompanied by a sort of abortive laugh that was 
quite shocking. I would not venture to look at the 
countenance moving in idiot sympathy with these 
tones; but I was determined, my eyes firmly closed, 
to prosecute" ray efforts for information. I thought 
that the only way to succeed with her was to take 
her by surprise— to beat down her. guard, as I might 
say, and carry the outworks of her eaution by, a coup- 
de-main. 

"And pray," exclaimed I, quickly, "how is the 
young lady in the other chamber, after such a bad 
night?" The girt Was too. far off, and too much shaded 
by my door, to let me see her face; but as she might 
have seen mine, I spoke as abruptly and sternly as I 
meant to look. 

44 What ?" answered she. 

"Come, come/' cried I, impatiently, "tell me, 
like a good girl who is the female that — " But just 
at this important stage of my cross-examination, I 
was interrupted by a voice outside, volubly uttering, 
as the speaker entered the hut— 

" What! the house empty-^-the garrison fled — guns 
all spiked, I suppose — and, perhaps, a mine ready to 
spring and blow me upt Ha! I asjt you a thousand 
pardons, Mademoiselle, for entering so unceremoni- 
ously by this ready-made breach, and without a sum- 
mons to surrender. By the. fire of those consuming 
black eyes, and thatrosy blush on your cheek, my 
dear, I hold you and your whole sex in adoration! 
Permit me to salute your hand. Nay, don't be fright- 
ened, nor shrink away from me after that fashion. 
Always show a fair front to the enemy, and never 
turn your back on a friend. That's one of the golden 
rules of life— so, do now, my lass, give me one em- 
brace." 

I really did not hear the girl's reply. I was so 
provoked at this proof of gross want ox taste— at the 
promiscuous gallantry which could make love to a 
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Cagot, that, for the mtfment, tny displeased surprise 
stifled the satisfaction at first given by the sound or 
my friend the sergeant's voice, for the reader will 
have recognized him in the new comer. 

"What! you will neither kiss me, speak to me, 
nor look at me," continued the sergeant. " Why, 
what do you tremble for, my good girl ? . Do yen* 
think I would do you any harm ? By the life and 
honour of a soldier, I would die first! So, like a 
sweet* modest little darling as you are, tell me, where 
is the sick gentleman, who came here yesterday even- 
ing;.and tell him that his friend, Victor Achille Pas- 
separtout, sergeant of the — th infantry of the line, 
wishes to see him." 

" Come in here, sergeant," cried I, " if you can 
tear yourself away from the char,ms of that tempting 
creature." . 

"Ha! ha! my friend, you are there, are you? So, 
so, this is your illness, is it? A fit of mountain gal- 
lantry — a heart-burn — an amorous ague ? I thought 
as much-—" and as he entered, with these words, his 
cap and feather were knocked off his head by the 
door frame, although he was a short man, and stooped 
as he came in. In recovering his head-dress, he 
stumbled against my bed, and he commenced a series 
of curses on his awkwardness, and apologies to me, 
until, looking me full in the faee, he saw that I was 
really ill; and ho then, with great kindness, began to 
inquire into mj case, and begged me to excuse the 
levity with which he had treated it. He offered me 
all sorts of assistance, proposed sending to Luz for 
the surgeon of his regiment, and took as much 
(though a different sort of) interest in my illness as 
one sometimes meets from one's nearest relative and 
heir at law. I declined the sergeant's offers of aid* 
telling him that I was in hopes of seeing the milita- 
ry monk, of whose medical skill 1 had heard high 

praise. 

6* 
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"What!" cried the sergeant, "would you trust - 
yourself into the hands of that fellow? Why, when | 
he finds you out to be an Englishman, and a heretic, ^ 
he would think nothing of giving you a passport for 
purgatory, (in the shape of a dose of physic.) Aye, 
or for another place, a stage farther on. I know Spain 
and the monks right well." 

u And /know something of human nature/' thought 
I, "of the good side of it too; arid I am sure that the 
man whp relieved the poor old persecuted Cagot yes- 
terday, cannot be converted ipto a fiend to-day/' So 
I thanked the sergeant for his caution, but told iytn I 
had no fear of treachery. 

"Well, well," replied he, "perhaps you are right 
after all. I am not a suspjcious man — I am dull-sight- 
ed enough when my own safety is in question, but I 
am lynx-eyed for that of my friends; and you may 
have the satisfaction of knowing that if this priest 
should poison you, I will have him hanged on the 
higest pine tree in the district. " 

I could not help smiling at this' consolatory promise, 
and the sergeant, fancying he had quite composed me, 
began a detail of his privations in a little temporary 
shed he occupied since day-break, with a party often 
privates, on the very selvage of the frontier, and in 
sight of the hut where we were. 

"Egad, you can see it from this window/' said 
he, pointing across the ravine; "and there stands the 
sentry, striving to warm himself in the smoke from 
our .kitchen-fire. He has laid his firelock on the 
ground though. Very well, he shalLhavo an extra 
hour for that negligence," 

I looked from the bed, and plainly distinguished 
the turf ^nd moss covered hovel, which resembled the 
worst kind of huts in the bogs of Ireland and the 
Scotch highlands; while the smoke, forcing its way 
up through the sods that formed the pastoral kitchen, 
and the grey coated sentinel who stood beside, brought 
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forcibly to my recollection the whiskey stills I had 
so often stumbled on, in trespasses almost as illegal 
as the secrets they led to. 

While I was thus occupied, I observed my visiter 
keenly reconnoitring the room without, and eyeing 
the covered ways of the female fortress he had before 
been approaching. 

" Come, come, sergeant," said I, peevishly, "this 
j» too bad: how can you look at, or think of this 
wretched Cagot girl, with her sallow cheeks and loath- 
some goitre?" 

"Softly, sdftly, my friend," replied he, in-an un- 
der tone, " don't hurt her feelings so; she hears you, 
and her blushes cover her ears." 

"Blushes, indeed!" 

" Aye, upon my life, like roses on an olive tree. 
And hark ye, my friend, don't you be so nice in your 
tastes — heggars can't be choosers. A Cagot girl in 
these deserts is as natural as a duchess in Paris. Wo- 
men are women every where. They have all alike 
their charms for me — I worship the sex — and ain 
idolater enough to admire a protuberance on the 
throat, just as much as though it were lower down. 
But, by the gods, the girl without has a pair of eyes 
blacker and more burning than any I ever met with." 

14 Well, well, worship their sacred fires; but let it 
be in secresy and silence, that's all I ask of you." 

" Agreed, agreed, my friend, nry devotions shall 
not disturb you, depend upon it. I would rather re- 
move than add to your fever, believe me. But hold, 
can I be mistaken? It is surely he- — yes — I know his 
lounging gait;" 

" Who do you see?" asked I, while the sergeant 
strained forward at the window. 

"That rascal Spaniard, I was forced to check so 
abruptly yesterday. I thought he was lurking some- 
where hereabouts, for the boy who told me of your 
being here, recounted your having stumbled upon him 
yesterday; and, to tell you :the truth, I was brought 
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here by my anxiety to step between you and any 

treachery on the part of that scowling blackguard." 

" Many thanks, my good sergeant — I have nothing 

rnpsonal to apprehend from him; but he is a bad one, 
have good reason to know, and I cannot think th*t 
any good design brings him here now; he should be 
going in another direction." 

" You know something of hito, then?*' 

" Enough to warrant what I say, and to enable me 
to put you on your guard. He understands and speaks 
French well." 

"We are but even there," said the sergeant conse- 
quentially — "fori speak Spanish like a Spaniard — 
just the same," 

"You told me that yesterday," replied I. 

** Yes, and proved it too, I think," added he; i( for 
how else could I have so soon won my way into the 
affections of that haughty Arrogonese_ Countess ? 
How else carry by storm the bulwarks of birth, pride, 
rank, piety, and the devil knows what ? Now I'll wa- 
ger that you didn't discover her to be a countess ?" 

" No, I'll be hanged if I did," said I, spilling; 
" for she appeared as common a person as any of her 
party." 

"Cunning angel that she is!" cried he, c)asping 
his hands — "Egad, I musn't forget my appointment 
with her though. Good bye, my friend, for a while. 

I'll certainly send for our doctor for you — Adieu!" 
and he was going off rapidly, when he suddenly added, 
"The Devil! I had quite forgot that scoundrel — but 
there he is, winding up directly. here; and looking 
round him as if he were watched, or afraid of being 
so. There he goes, sharp by the angle of that rock, 
and into the path leading up to the door. 1 will stay 
quietly here, and we shall soon see what he is about." 

" Caution the girl not to tell him you are in the 
house," said I. 

" Sweet little dear! I will whisper it closely and 
softly to her," said the sergeant, stepping into the out- 
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side room, where he buzzed a few words in a delicate 
tone; and he came back sideways on tip-toes, blowing 
kisses from his fingers at every step, as he looked 
amorously over his shoulder. 

" Now, my good sergeant, said I, " remember that 
the ruffian carries his long knife, and you are unarm- 
ed—and though ever so well inclined, I am quite un* 
able to help you in a contest with him." 

" True, egad," replied he, looking rather anxious- 
ly around, " I had forgotten that — but here is your 
gun." 

" Exactly what I was going to observe to you— it 
is loaded, and makes you more than a match for him." 
> " Itfr all one-— it's all one— gun or no gun, I should 
fear little from an encounter with such a fellow: — but 
are the flints good— -the powder not damp— is it load- 
ed with ball or shot ? — not that I care a sous about the 
matter, but since one has such a weapon by one—" 

"One may as well make the most, while one seems 
to make least of it! . Isn't it so, sergeant ?'' asked I .ab- 
ruptly, and cutting him short in the middle- of a 
speech, such as we often hear from men who, not sa- 
tisfied with being sufficiently brave, lessen their own 
merit in affecting to underrate their enemy, and see 
more glory in the pretence of despising danger than 
in the pride of overcoming difficulty. 

"Why, as for the matter of that — " said the ser- 
geant — 

"Hush!" whispered I — " I hear his heavy tramp 
at the threshold," and in a moment more the outer 
door creaked back on its rusty hinges. , 

"God be praised! Good morning, my lass!" said 
the Spaniard, in- mechanical devotion andsurley gaiety, 
and in French, a striking contrast to the cringing 
tone of his salutation in his own language, as he en- 
tered the hut the night beforehand was so roughly 
welcomed by the pilgrim with my double barrelled 
gun in his hand. "Good morning, 1 say; why, you 
do not seem to welcome me. You would rather have 
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Men tfcat vagabond imposter— that ci-devant pilgrim 
— Eh? ' Bat he is far out of sight now, and I am a* 
much matter here as he was last night, do ye see— so 
look cheerful, and give roe some breakfast." 

All this was said with an air of insolent brutality; 
and I saw that the sergeant was quivering in every 
limb, not from fear of the ruffian, but with anxiety to 
attack him. Be sat on the side of my bed, the gun 
across his knees; and his legs involuntarily kept up 
the nervous motion familiarly called "the Devil's 
tatoo.*" 

" Keep steady," said I, "or the creaking of the 
bed will betray you before your time*" 

"I cannot contain my rage!'* muttered he, every. 
word half a dozen times its original length, from the 
chattering of teeth and stuttering caused by Tils emo- 
tion. 

*' You are quite alone," asked the Spaniard. 

"Quite," replied thp girl. 

" Your father and mother are from home ?" 

"Yes/' 

" Then give me the gun that your friend, the pil- 
grim, l$£t here behind him this morning. Give it, I 
say," continued he, in a boisterous tone, which proved 
that she hesitated at his first demand — " Give it to me, 
or, by the Virgin, I'll sacrifice you on the spotl*' 

The sergeant bounced up* but 1 held htm back, by 
the scanty skirt of his jacket, and forced hhft dowd 
upon his seat' 

"I will not give it to you— take it by force if you 
durst, and you shall be hanged for the crime, like a 
robber and a villain as you are." 

Such, as well as I could catch her patois, was the 
girl's reply, delivered in a firm and gallant tone, 
astonishing to me, even though I knew her to be 
aware of protection against the Spaniard's fury. 

' < Bravo} ,, exclaimed the sergeant, jumping up 
once move, and he was rushing from the room, when 
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I threw myself after him, <oaugbt hold of hi» arm, and 

whispered— 

" Not yet— not yet*— let him commit himself fully." 

"You are right, my frieadj" stammered he, stop* 
ping close to the door, while I lay down .again in bed. 
, " Insolent reptile!" vociferated the Spaniard to 
tjie girl's reply — "Odious and loathsome Gagot, you 
aire not worthy my revenge; but let me pass— I will 
have the gun— and here I begin my search." 

"You shall not enter there while I have life," 
cried the girl. At these words, I heard the rapid 
dosing of a door and a key turned quickly in the 
lock. I koew immediately that, it- must he that of the 
secret chamber, where I was now more than ever con- 
vinced the lovely female was concealed; and, in ad- 
. dition to my head-ache and fever, I burned and shook 
with an anxiety full as forcible as the sergeant's. I 
prepared to quit the bed abruptly when the sergeant 
in his turn held me down. . , 

"Not yet — not yet—" said he; "let the villain 
attempt violence." 

"Stand back, wretch 4" roared the Spaniard, and 
a clatter of chairs or tables told that a struggle was 
commenced. 

"Help, help !" screamed the girl. 
. Whack! sounded the door of. my room, as the ser- 
, geant burst through it — and smack! said the butt end 
of my gun, as it came in contact with the Spaniard's 
head* with a force which I thought must have shat- 
tered the stocky or fractured the skull. A war-whoop 
yell accompanied the the sergeants blow^-the heavy 
carcass of the Spaniard flopped against the floor-— the 
girl shrieked — and just as I emerged from my room, 
the blanket thrown hastily round me, I saw her dis- 
appear into the secret chamber opposite; and heard 
the door forcibly bolted inside. 

The Spaniard lay on the floor; the sergeant flung 
himself upon him, holding him. by the throaty thun- 
dering forth execrations of untranslatable variety and 
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vigour; while Ranger, unexpected by the whole party, 
darted upon the prostrate ruffian, and shook and wor- 
ried him with all the energy of tooth and nail, Satis- 
fied that the girl was safe, the sanctuary she defend* 
ed and fled to secured, and the Spaniard stunned and. 
disabled, I looked about anxiously for wherewithal to* 
bind him, and soon found a piece of rope* used^y the 
old Cagot for tying up his fagots. With this, tk* 
sergeant and myself bound the Spaniard's arms well 
behind his back, with less tenderness than he might 
have experienced from the most brutal executioner-" 
in fact we had no mercy on him. I took his formi- 
dable knife from its sheath; and on examining my 
gun and the fellow's head, I to my great surprise 
ascertained that neither was materially hurt by their 
momentary junction and instantaneous divorce. . 

During the whole of this process, which did not 
occupy much more time than what might be consum- 
ed in reading this record of it, the enemy, as I may 
fairly call our prisoner, showed the most evident 
symptoms of a craven and contemptible spirit. He 
was overwhelmed with astonishment and terror, at 
the suddenness of tbe assault and the probable conse- 
quences of his subjection. * But he did not utter a 
word, his scowling visage looking unspeakable things 
at the sergeant and myself. The former was too busily 
employed, in double-cording and in double-cursing 
his foe, to pay attention to the contortions of- pain, 
fear, and fury, so strongly depicted on his counte- 
naneer while every knot that he tied, and each ad- 
ditional twist he gave the rope, drew forth a panting 
interject ional snort, that seemed to come from the 
inmost depths of the sergeant's nervous system. He 
ceased at' length, and taking his knee from off his 
victim's carcass, he wiped the sweat from his own 
brow, and looked round pleasedly at the security 
which he had earned by it. 

As the Spaniard rolled aqd writhed upon the floor, 
the sergeant could not restrain the expressions of his 
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delight He had no moderation in his triumph, and 
thus proved himself an iqiiperfect hero. So I. trust my 
readers have not begun to. take him for mine. As for 
k myself, I had played but a very inferior part in this 
drama; and its being so happily concluded, left no 
farther necessity for my presence; so I wrapped my 
blanket closer* and retired to my closet, leaving the 
sargeaht to the enjoyment of heaping, loads of abuse on 
his fallen foe. As I crept into bed, not much the bet- 
ter of all my exertioj&yl heard thefo! lowing fragments 
of rny truMy ally's reproachful -apostrophe, to his vic- 
tim, over whom I saw him standing:— 

" Yes, you scoundrel, you are there, thanks to this 
goad arm and this brave heart!' 9 (slapping his hand 
upon his breast, three or fbuflgjmes;) "aye, twist and 
turn like a snake that has lost its sting/' (flourishing 
tlie dagger-knife over his head.) "What! you are 
muttering, are you?— invoking some rank devil, I'll 
Warrant it; but you must pray -with your hands un- 
clasped, and let your elbows knock together, closer 
than they ever did, since you gave up your dancing 
master. You villain! to attack a poor defenceless 
woman I Woman, the loveliest, the most angelic of 
earth's blessings, ot map's delights! Woman! the 
masterpiece of nature!" 

And so he ran on* in the very superlative of bom- 
bast and burlesque, for longer than would be support- 
able in the recital; and he was at length stopped only 
by the entrance of the old Cagot woman, and of no 
less a personagethan Father JVlunoz himself, who had 
obeyed the call of his quondam friend the pilgrim, 
and came promptly to my relief, for which he had 
been summoned. . 

" Mary, the mast pure, I salute you!"* piously 
ejaculated the monk, but this short .prayer was all I 
could distinctly understand. 

* Ave Maria purissima/— tbe entrance salutation of ft pious Spa- 
aiard. 

VOL. I. 7 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

From my situation in the closet bed, I was not able 
to observe the effects of this arrival on the countenan- 
ces of the various parties to the scene without; and 
little information was to be gathered from the confus- 
ed babbling which immediately took place. The ser- 
geant burst forth into a vituperative attack against his 
prisoner; the old woman sent out screaming inquiries 
for her precious little girl; and the medical monk, to- 
tally forgetting the object of his visit, uttered pious 
and sorrowful ejaculatittp at the scandal to his coun- 
try and his cause, in what he. saw and heard of his 
compatriot's situation and conduct. The ruffian did 
not speak a word. 

The old woman at length succeeded in learning 
where the girl had taken refuge; and I saw her enter 
the chamber, into which she was cautiously admitted 
through the half open door. She came out in a very 
few minutesj and crossed over to pay me a visit. She 
had acquired ample information as to the cause of the 
sergeant's presence in her hut, and the still more un- 
welcome intrusion of the Spaniard, and she opened 
upon me a battery of blessings, and thanks for the 
part I had taken in the rescue; and then made anxi- 
ous inquiries as to my illness. All these matters I cut 
.as short as possible, being chiefly alive to the subject 
of my own curiosity; and, without any regular plan 
for coming at information, I at last found some. 

"Pray now, my worthy dame," said I, "do tell 
me, without keeping up the mystery any longer, how 
is the lady in the opposite room, for I know all about 
the secret of her concealment? Has she been much 
alarmed? Come, come, answer me frankly; I tell 
you again I know -the secret." 

"Oh! pray then, Sir, .for the love of Heaven, do 
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not betray it to any one of those persons outside; 
Mademoiselle would be ruined were it knowg." 

" Never fear, never fear; I will be discreet, but 
how is she?'* , 

«« Oh, pretty well, Sir; she has great courage, but 
this was a Inmost too much for her — the risk of discovery 
was dreadful.'' 

"Yes, if it had not been for your daughter, that 
scoundrel would certainly have found her out." 

"Sir!*' said the old crone. 

" I say it was your daughter's spirited resistance, 
that saved the room door from being forced open, 
and the lady from discovery. Did not they tell you 
that?" 

The woman looked stupidly at me, as if all her 
stock of intelligence had been exhausted; but I did 
not, as I have before remarked, find her dullness so 
disgusting as the girl's, and seeing that my mention 
of her daughter did not touch her sympathies, and 
that she began to busy herself about my ptisan, et 
cetera, I let the conversation drop, satisfied with the 
confession I had obtained as to the concealed female, 
and delighted to hear that she was still, as I might 
say, within arm's length of my observation. 

While I ruminated on all that was passing, the 
voices in* the outer room suddenly ceased their cla- 
mour, and the sergeant came in, the gun in his hand, 
and seated himself beside my bed. The old woman 
immediately retired, and I saw her slipping into the 
secret chamber, which opened instantly to her gentle 
knock. 

" Well, 19 said I, to my panting and exhausted com- 
' panion, as he wiped his oozing brows; " well, you have 
done your work in good style; but why do you lose 
sight of your prisoner? He may escape." 

"Leave me alone for that, my friend. Escape! 
Sucre! I should catch him, were he to gain the top of 
Mont Perdu. I am as active as an Izard — let me 
alone. No, no, he'll not escape me. I have left him 
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with that. monk to confess, I suppose. They are a 
pair of scoundrels together I do believe, for amongst 
these scum of the Faith there is nothing but rascality. 
I am watching them — and should he stir, I am quite 
ready to lodge the contents of this in his body — but 
you see I did not want it, to enable me to overcome 
the fellow— there it is you see, not even cocked!" 

I passed over this ingratitude to the* weapon which 
had served him so well though so silently, and I paid 
him some compliments on his courage and address. I 
heard th£ priest, in tbe mean Time exhorting his dis- 
graced follower to a course of more, honourable conduct 
than he had lately pursued; and in a little time he 
made his appearance at the door. On seeing me, he 
seemed somewhat ashamed of his forgetfulness of the 
purpose of his coming to the hut 

"This, then, is the gentleman who is ill?" asked 
he, looking round apparently for the old woraao. 

" Yes, this is he, your reverence," said the ser- 
geant, in a bitter tone, " and have a care that you 
treat him well and fairly. Look to his fever, never 
mind his politics; feel his pulse, but don't meddle 
with his conscience. Recollect it. is medicine, and 
not religion, you have now to administer-— and take 
a friend's advice. 

This last phrase was accompanied by an expressive 
gesture of tucking-up significancy— but the monk 
heeded it not His rapt and enthusiastic look told 
that he was superior to paltry hints and ignoble ap- 
prehensions. He came forward calmly, and with a 
steady hand he felt my wrist, smiled assuringly, and 
nodded his head with that happy air of indifference, 
the good effect of which every skilful doctor knows 
full well. 

" It is nothing," said he, " I will attend to you yn 
a few minutes; but first, Master Sergeant, let us de- 
spatch the affair of this unhappy culprit outside. What 
do you intend to do with him ?" 

"Eh, what do with him?" replied the sergeant, 
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completely thrown off his centre by the monk's com- 
manding air and tone, and by the contemptuous in- 
difference with which he had received the hectoring 
lecture, which the sergeant expected would have pro- 
duced a very different effect. " Do with him ?" re- 
peated he, turning to me, "Egad, I don't exactly 
know — I had not bfegun to think of that yet." 

•" Perhaps then you will liberate him ?" said the 
monk, calmly. 

"Liberate him!" repeated the sergeant two or 
three times; but the echo was reverberated in tones 
of redoubled noise and emphasis; "What! let such a 
villain loose upon the world, to violate all the rights 
of men, women, and children — to make forcible en- 
tries, God knows where-*— to lay violent hands on the 
devil knows what " 

"Hush, hush your blaspheming voice !" exclaimed 
the monk, in a loud torie of authority, and raising his 
hand high above the lrttle sergeant, who had started 
up, and stood as erect as a recruit under the measur- 
ing rod. "Commit not this outrage against heaven, 
joining the name of the Most High with that of the 
arch fiend. You declaim against an offence to man, 
while you are insulting your Maker !" 

"Sacre! Peste! I had no notion of it," said the 
sergeant, evidently a little frightened at the accusa- 
tion — " God knows" — 

"Silence!" interrupted the monk, "God knows 
all things, and scorns your paltry appeal." 

"Well, bat, Sacre Norn de " 

"Dare not to finish the impious exclamation., nor 
brave the offended Deity!" uttered the monk, accom- 
panying the thunder of his lungs with a lightning 
flash from his protuberant and electrical eyes. 

"Was there ever the like of this?" asked my 
crest-fallen little friend, fairly beaten, upon the field 
of all his recent glory, by this domineering ecclesias- 
tic; " Did you ever hear such a bullying bravo? — He 

7* • 
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won't let me speak a word, either of question or «a- ' 
awer. What must I do with him?" 

"Listen to him quietly, and keep yourself cool," 
said I. 

«* Well, Sir, is your mind made up ?" continued 
the priest, in an elevated voice, his looks reflecting 
the warmth of his heated feelings. " Are you de- 
cided yet? , Will you give the man his freedom, or 
bring disgrace in his person on the sacred cause he 
serves ?" 

" Sacred cause, indeed!" murmured the sergeant* 

"Pray keep silent one moment, and suffer me to 
speak a word," retorted the monk, in a tone of most 
authoritative entreaty. " Would you, I *ay, bring 
shame on the cause of religion and loyalty, because 
one of its followers, in mistaken zeal, trenched upon, 
although he did not even overstep, the strict line of 
the law. 

" Why, as for that—" 

" Do let me speak, I say. Remember that thia man 
is a chaippion of the faith, filled with ardour for the 
cause of his God, his king, and his country. He ' 
knows the sacrilegious rebels are in arms, that Mina 
and his bandit horde are close upon the frontier. He 
burns to engage once more in the holy conflict of the 
faithful against the infidel, and to enable him to join 
his brethren in arms, he begged a loan of a weapon 
which he knew lay idly here." 

" Begged a loan! The rascal !" uttered the ser- 
gean, in a suppressed voice, which he oriTy ventured 
to let slip through his teeth, as it were. 

" And would you, for this offence against that strict 
rule which forbids us to carry arms upon your neutral 
ground, embroil your government and ours? Would 
you throw discredit on the righteous and the loyal, 
and give a triumph to the vile revolutionary band that 
lords it over Spain, and threatens France ?" 

" Tell me," said the sergeant, recovering a little 
his wonted jocular air, "tell me, my good Sir, what 
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penance do you inflict upon your lying lay brethren?" 
and he winked at roe as be spoke. 

" What do you dare to say?" thundered the monk, 
more loudly and violently than ever. " Would you, 
a Christian and a catholic, venture a ribald jest against 
the sacred mysteries of the church ? And is it for 
you, while offending against her holy laws, to become 
the judge of a brother sinner? Would you — " 

'< Most pious, reverend, and venerable father," ex- 
claimed the sergeant, with a mixture of sarcasm and 
ennui, "I am quite, perfectly, thoroughly convinced 
of my own errors, your worthy follower's virtues, 
and your infallibility. Take him away with you, 
upon condition that you leave me alone. Off with 
him, for the sake of heaven — r beg pardon, for my 
sake. There is his innocent little pocket-knife— -cut 
his cords with it; yonder is the door, you know the 
way out; and I pray the saints and angels, that, once 
beyond its threshold, I may never see either. of your 
pious and loyal faces again." 

Quite exhausted by this tirade, the poor sergeant 
resumed his seat, twisting his mustachios, in evident 
mortification at having been thus bearded by the 
unwhiskered enthusiast, that gave so formidable an 
illustration of the church militant on earth. 

I must leave the reader to picture the air of solemn 
delight with which the monk proceeded to the next 
room to liberate his worthy associate in the cause of 
legitimate tyranny; and the unsatisfied and harassed 
appearance of the sergeant, as he opened ray window 
and made his exit, to regain his quarters beyond the 
ravine, the first having assured me he would return 
to me in a few minutes, and the latter promising to 
oome and see me on the morrow. 

When left quite to myself, I could have laughed 
heartily at the whimsical contrast of character which 
I had just witnessed; but the immediate return of the . 
monk, having let his countryman loose, broke in 
upon my unsocial enjoyment. In his capacity of 
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" how is she? What is she doing ? Does she want my 
assistance ? Can I be of any use to' her ? Tell me all 
this now, like a good girl." 

I made these inquiries in French, my patois not 
being sufficiently fluent to keep pace with my impa- 
tient curiosity. 

" Remember what the pilgrim said to you at part- 
ing!" replied she, in her mountain diction. "Ask 
no questions, and take no heed of who comes or goes* 
Good night. Sir," and with these words she left the 
room, and quietly closed the door. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I could not for some time exactly comprehend the 
nature of the occult sentiment, under the influence of 
which I acquiesced so calmly in the orders of this 
girl, and which seemed to inspire me with a feeling 
actually bordering on respect and regard for beings 
of an order so very inferior as I considered those 
around me. Even the old grey cat seemed not quite 
excluded from its fair proportion of this growing 
weakness of my nature; and I once or twice rebuked 
Ranger for the unmannerly growling in which he in* 
dulged, as the green eyes of Grimalkin beamed intru- 
sively at the half open door. But from well examin- 
ing the bent of my thoughts, I became convinced 
that all this, which seemed so strange, was the natu- 
ral result of association and sympathy. I could trace 
the emanation of every feeling to the main one of 
anxiety and interest in the situation and circumstances 
of the hidden female. My one casual glimpse of her 
person, my ignorance of her name, her objects in con- 
cealment, and the causes which led to it, combined 
to throw an air over the whole situation, to which I 
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cannot apply any other name than romantic, and tend- 
ed to tinge my mind with a colouring that I must, I 
think, venture to call chivalric. 

There are, certainly, moments in life, when, though 
we may wish, may labour, to be common-place in . 
our sensations, and matter-of-fact in our conduct, we 
cannot succeed. A tide of feeling will rush upon us, 
too powerful for the dykes and mounds raised up by 
reason and philosophy. Our minds sink under the 
flood of weakness — if it be so — which flows warmly 
over, impregnating, and probably purifying, every 
thought. For these moments may surely be consi- 
dered as our best, the true intervals of enjoyment, 
when we throw off the thraldom of social restrictions, 
and revel alone in a boundless realm of freedom and 
romance. It is in such times that the imagination fixes 
on some object, with an interest more than real — an 
exaggerated intensity, creating an atmosphere around, 
and giving to the meanest things within its influence, 
a character not properly their own; as the fragrance 
of the rose envelops, and might seem to breathe from, 
the veriest weed that crawls' beneath it. And such 
was the state of feeling which procured for the Cagot 
family a degree of consideration on my part, that was 
due to my excited interest for the unknown female, 
to whose fate they seemed allied, and in whom all my 
thoughts were centred for the while. 

1 had slept too much during the day to be inclined 
for a further indulgence in that vital but, to me, most 
irksome loss of time and sacrifice of useful thought. 
Besides, as night approached I felt all my anxious 
curiosity increase, as if it were the most probable 
time for the arrival of the expected new comers, half 
promised by those cautious warnings of the pilgrim, 
which the girl's monition confirmed. I lay, there- 
fore, wide awake, in spite of the strong recommenda- 
tions and anxious wishes to the contrary on the part 
of my two nurses; for while the old one strove to put 
me to sleep by the lullaby, of her advice, the young 
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one frequently listened at the doofr 16 ascertain its 
effects upon me. Finding this state of perturbed idle*, 
ness insufferably wearisome* and that my tide of ap- 
petite was fairly on the flow, I at length declared 
loudly to the woman that I was determined to get up 
and partake of some supper in the neat room. I gave 
no time for the expression of the discontent or alarm 
which I knew this announcement must excite; for I 
followed it up rapidly by a soothing speech, addressed 
to both the women, whom t had summoned to the 
door of my closet from the outer room, where they 
had been silently keeping watch— not for my wants 
alone* but, as t ahrewdly conjectured, for the arrival 
looked for as well by them as by me. 

"I am, you see, resolved to get up, my good 
women/' said 1, "so there is no use in attempting to 
dissuade me;, But have no alarm; I am neither in* 
dined nor able to do any harm to any one, or to in- 
terrupt, in any way, the persons whom I know you 
efepect. I shall sit by the fire, and promise you to 
neither look, nor listen for any information which you 
or the lady may be anxious to keep from me. Neither 
will I take any notice whatever of who comes, or 
who goes — yoqr own words, my girl. But I cannot 
lie here any longer— I am cramped and wearied; and 
1 must have something to eat, I don't care what, for 
I am hungry enough to devour, any thing. So noiv 
do you, my kind dame, prepare whatever you can 
give me; and you, my lass, r go to the lady beyond, 
and tell her to have no apprehension, but, on the con- 
trary, to rely upon my good wishes and anxiety to 
serve her if in my power." 

My discourse concluded, the women whispered a 
moment together, and the old one merely saying, 
" Very well, Sir, we wiH do as you Kke" — they went 
to fulfil the offices severally assigned to them. 

Well pleased with myself for my exertion, and 
With them for their compliance, I was soon equipped, 
and seated by the fire in the outer room, which I 
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avoid calling the kitchen, only from the fear of de- 
grading (in the reader's imagination) the prineipal 
apartment of the hut. The old mistress of the place 
began* with every appearance of good will* to pre- 
I pare somewhat for the satisfaction of my palate. As 
f animal food was not, in her estimation, adapted to my 
[ imperfectly recovered state, she sought to furnish me 
I with a more innocent diet; and she accordingly brought 
forth from a little recess in the wall, a vessel of goat's 
milk, which. lay, till wanted, in a stream of water, 
cpld as the rock it sprang from, which flowed in per- 
| petual course down a channel within the house- A 
portion of this pure milk, was placed in an earthen 
| vessel to boil, and while it was giving notice of the 
; coming fermentation, my hostess added a couple of 
[ wooden spoonsful of the flour of the large grained 
I Asiatic wheat, called generally with us, I believe, 
Indian eorn; but, in the south of France, blS d'Es- 
pagne. While the porridge thickened and simmered, 
a little cassohade (brown sugar) was sprinkled over, 
a bit o.f cinnamon flung in, and a tea spoonful of orange 
flower water (brought from the secret chamber) added 
by the girl — and finally a brown soup-plate full of the 
whole composition was placed before me, forming, as 
the old woman vivaciously exclaimed, " a mess of 
cruchade, for which any poor Cagot might fairly sell 
his birth-right. 9 ' - I really could not help thinking so 
too, as I swallowed this excellent preparation, con- 
sidering that the common heritage of a C^got is de- 
, gradation and distress, less palatable than even the 
meanest preparafion of the cruchades as it is generally 
eaten, simply with salt, and without any of the deli- 
cate appliances which flavoured mine. A couple of 
e g£S poached (my own share of the cookery;) and a 
salad,- of wild chicory, onions, and- beet-root, com- 
pleted my supper — which was also, be it remembered, 
my breakfast and dinner; and I began to yawn and 
stretch out my legs and arms, in the true after-enjoy- 
ment of a simple and and hearty meal, when all the 
vol. i. 8 
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extended thews and sinews of body and limbs were 
suddenly contracted and braced up* by the sound of 
rapid and loud whisperings in the secret chamber. 

I looked around me. The old woman sat at one 
corner of the fire-place — the cat at the other — both 
eying me with feline scrutiny. The girl had disap* 
peared; and I was satisfied that the whispered inter- 
change of sounds within was between her and the 
mysterious female. While the girl had sat near me 
a few minutes before, muffled up and mute, I could 
not help from time to time drawing comparisons in 
my own mind, between her sluggard . gesture and 
position, and the graceful figure I had seen in tbe 
same place the preceding night, its speaking attitude 
and eloquent contour, as the pilgrim recited his stir- 
ring communication. This mental contrast was no 
infringement of the compact made with the women 
of the hut; arid as long as I abstained from asking or 
seeking information on the secret object of my curi- 
osity, I felt free to cogitate as much as I* thought pro- 
per. But all my occupation in that way was put an 
end to by the whispering within — and all my scru- 
pulous forbearance in such oases was put in peril by 
the increasing loudness in which one of the voices 
indulged. _ t _ 

"Good Heavens! can she be scolding?" thought 
I. " Is she, after all, concealed here for some in- 
trigue of passion, not of politics — some violent ter- 
magant, fallen foul at last of her poor stupid Cagot 
confidante ? — and who knows that slje may not have 
been making free with the brandy bottle!" 
. This climax of horrible conjecture thrilled through 
every fibre of my enthusiasm, and I started up to take 
refuge in my bed from such fancies, and the jstill in- 
creasing sounds which fed them* The old woman saw 
and seemed to approve my intention; and 4 was hur- 
rying off, when a totally new turn was given to my 
feelings, by the conviction that one or two words 
which struck upon my ear, proceeded from the voice 
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of a man. The sight of a foot-print was not more 
startling to Crusoe in his desert island than was 
this sound to me— *-but from a different cause, for my 
sensations were purely those of pleasure. I shook off 
at once the load of mortifying misgivings which had 
begun to oppress me; and, satisfied that my secret he- 
roine was better employed than I had for. a moment 
fancied her, I only hastened my movements to bed, 
where I was less likely to be an interruption to what 
was going on, or to. acquire any unfair knowledge 
of it. 

As I hurried into bed, a thousand different notions 
rushed upon me. The first was, that it must have 
been the pilgrim, who was come back to the hut; but 
I abandoned that, from the conviction, that he would 
not have avoided seeing me in the first instance, nor 
have stolen iii by a back door or window, as this new 
visiter must have done. I next thought that it might 
be some one of the Spanish patriots— Perhaps Mint 
himself— -come to this rendezvous to meet his French 
partisans, for strong notions existed at the time, that 
the victorious chief would push forward his successes, 
and even attempt an invasion of France. But I aban- 
doned this fancy, as soon as formed — for it appeared 
too extravagant a risk. My conjectures were all, 
however, much interrupted, and my efforts to keep 
in ignorance of the strange person thwarted, by the 
seemingly careless and joyous tone with which he 
loudly talked, as if despising concealment. 

My door was of that loose construction, common 
to such lowly habitations as the one which I occupied. 
It was impossible to close it, so as to shut out even 
the imperfect sounds of. voices in the other part of 
the house, and my attempts at humming a tune, talk- 
ing to Ranger, and haranging the old woman, were 
not sufficient to keep me from an occasional involun- 
tary acquirement of information as to my fellow oc- 
cupants of the Cagot's hut The voice of the stranger 
was manly but delicate— the tone high but not bois- 
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tenuis — the accent good, and the pronunciation pure 
Parisian—- a very agreeable • contrast to the rude pa- 
tois of the Cagot family, the -provincial twang of the^ 
pilgrim, and the sergeant's Gascon drawl. I was sa- ; 
tisfied, at any rate, that though ignorant of the who 9 
as to the stranger's identity, I might answer the 
what? by saying "a gentleman;" and as to the whyt 
-and the wherefore? of his present visit, I left -their 
solution to time and his own good pleasure. There 
was also something in the^aried modulations of his 
voice that convinced me he was a young man; and I 
had made up my mind, even without other proofs of 
tenderness, that he was a lover. I set him down for 
my heroine's hero and mine, and though sometimes 
unlucky in these allotments of character, I was this 
time, at least, not wrong. 

The first words I heard in a connected phrase clear- 
ly related to myself, and they were probably meant 
to meet my ear distinctly, as the door of the secret 
room evidently lay a little open* 

<* Yes, yes, my Malvide, you may safely rely oe 
his being no enemy of yours or mine. His aiding to 
seize that ruffian is sufficient proof — you are justified, 
in your confidence— so let us not dream of dangers, 
but indulge in hope add joy. 5 ' 

" Oh, while I have you with me I can imagine no- 
thing evil; 9 ' murmured a half suppressed voice; and 
both one and the other blended in a confused and 
tender interchange of sounds, which no doubt spoke 
volumes to the lovers, but told me nothing. Their 
garrulous babbling went on with great animation for 
full an hour, a broken sentence reaching me at. inter- 
vals, in my own despite,- but betraying nothing, for 
I carefully avoided the context. But it was clear to 
me that the lovers were placed in some difficulty and 
peril more than common* although it has been s&n 
that they seemed agreed to scout all notions of danger. 

Finding it impossible to sleep, i had taken from 
my knapsack what I may justly eall my common- 



place-book, for it consisted of scraps of all kinds, in 
prose and rhyme, rough sketches in pencil, .and me* 
moranda of expenses; and I was beguiling the time 
by -noting down, as was my custom, some hints for 
future expansion; when 1 heard the chords of the gui- 
tar I had before observed, swept with a masterly 
and animating touch, which gave a tone and charac- 
ter to that instrument, that I had only from time to 
time heard equalled by some Spanish professors, but 
sever knew approaehed by a performer of any other 
nation, than theirs. 

After several bold and varied preludes and volun- 
taries, the young stranger, for it was plainly the touch 
of a manly hand, played with considerable effect some 
popular Spanish airs, among others, " Riego'? March," 
that most stirring composition,, connecting the name 
of one of Spain's purest patriots, with the splendid 
actions of what at that time, falsely appeared to be the 
Spanish nation. 

While the performer played, my heroine (or rather 
let me call her Mai vide, t6 prove the better acquaint* 
anee of myself and my readers with her,) Malvide 
could not suppress the frequent expression of her de- 
light; and when he struck the final chord of the march 
he had three or four times repeated, she said some- 
thing, with an air of entreaty, to which he replied, 

" To be sure, to be sure, though my voice has been 
latterly in a ruder kind of practice." 

Anew symphony sounded softly from the strings, 
arid a voice of manly melody sung an air, which was 
to me quite new, though, bearing all the character of 
those Seguidillas, of Moorish origin, which are so 
peculiar to Spain, and which unite such a harmony of 
plaintive and simple tenderness. 

Malvide seemed as much pleased as I was with this 
new specimen of her lover's talent, for she honoured 
it with full half a dozen encores; and as I could not 
then resist attempting to scQre it down in my book, I 
hope I may be excused transplanting it into the one I 
. , 8* 
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am now writing, even should H (which I do not Jbe- 
lieve) have already found its way into print in Eng- 
land.* 

The words are a sort of imitation of those which I 
caught imperfectly from the performer; or rather.a 
paraphrase of the ideas, fpr I could not tatch their 
expression connectedly. 



CHAPTER X. 

While I was still occupied in noting down the song, 
for some time after the voice and instrument had 
ceased, my imperfect knowledge of music not keep- 
ing pace with the performer's fine execution, I was 
roused from my task by a gentle knock at the door, 
which rather startled me, as the old woman always 
bustled in very unceremoniously. The notion that it 
might be the stranger, glanced across my mind. 
"Give yourself the trouble to come in," said I, in 
the courteous but overstrained parlance of the coun- 
try, and I sat bolt upright in my bed, to receive my 
visiter with all due honour; but down I sank again 
very quickly, turning my face to the wall, and throw- 
ing up my shoulder as a protection, when I caught a 
glimpse of the girl of the house, putting her hooded 
head into the room. 

"Are you awake, Sir?'* asked she, and I thought a 
titter was mixed with the question. 
s "No," answered I, sulkily, rather offended at the 

* I have observed that the very air I here intended-to have given 
to my readers, has found its way into one of the late numbers of 
the " National Melodies," with words which have put me so much 
out of conceit with my own imitation of the original Spanish ones, 
that prudence, as well as justice, tells me to omit the song alto- 
gether. 
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impertinence, without considering that my rapid re- 
treat beneath the bedclothes, was visible enough. - 

" I am sorry for it," replied she, almost laughing 
fairly out, " for there is a gentleman in the house who 
wished much to pay his. respects to you." 

The naivete of the .girl's tone, and the quaint 
patois idiom, were of themselves sufficient to remove 
my ill humour; but the announcement of the visit I 
had half anticipated consummated the return of my 
composure, and I broke cover, as I may call it, still 
more rapidly than I had sought refuge. 

" Show him in by all means — he does me infinite 
honour — I am broad awake, and shall be enchanted to 
see him," exclaimed I, In a breath, bouncing out of 
bed. The girl took flight precipitately, and I com- 
menced dressing; but before I had made much pro* 
gress, a bolder knock at the door announced my visi- 
ter, and he entered simultaneously with my move- 
ment to admit him. 

The moment I saw bis face I knew it for one that 
had somewhere before been familiar to me; more I 
did not recollect. It was evident that the recognition 
was reciprocal, and he soon proved that his memory 
possessed more retail qualities than mine, which only 
had the power of wholesale recollection. 

"This is indeed, Sir," said the stranger, putting 
forth his hand, " an unexpected and may to me prove 
a fortunate meeting. I little thought, when I last had 
the pleasure of seeing you with our friend Vinaroz, 
that our next rencontre should be in these wild 
scenes." 

I shook with much cordiality the proffered hand; 
for the mention of my friend at once brought to mind 
that I really had met this young man more than once, 
a few months before, at his hospitable mansion, near 
Paris; where was frequently united all that was dis- 
tinguished and respectable among Vinaroz's country- 
men, ("for he was a Spaniard,) with much of other na- 
tions, that was talented and liberal — he himself was 
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both. Among the many Frenchmen of reputation I 
was there in the habit of mixing with, several were 
unknown to me by name, and such was the ease with 
the stranger. His frankness soon put an end to my 
fears that I had before known his name and now for- 
got it; for he continued to speak, after my short re- 
ply to his salutation. 

"Although we have never been- formally introduced, 
the house in which we have before now associated, is 
a guarantee to both that we may freely trust in each 
other; but the circumstances that have thrown us to* 
gether would have justified the confidence J meant to 
give you, even when I supposed that I had never seen 
you before." 

I did not, perhaps quite agree, with this generous 
opinion; but as I had no confidence to give and all to 
receive, I did not. check his enthusiasm — certain that 
/could not be betrayed, and that he should not. I 
therefore said, for I saw that he waited for my. reply, 

"Depend upon it, you are safe in whatever you 
may say to me. I pledge my honour not to abuse 
your good opinion, and I shall be happy to be of ser- 
vice to you; — but I must in candour premise that I 
am pretty sure I know a good deal of your present 
purposes." He stared wide at this. "That is/* con- 
tinued I, "as far as they are connected with your 
visit here, no more. For instance, I know there is 
a lady concealed in the house, whom you are come to 
visit, and with whom you have passed the last two 
hours — but whatever your connexion may be I know 
not, and I have no wish to pry into so delicate a 
secret." 

He pressed my hand with warmth in his, and said, 

" You are right so far; I freely confess it. My visit 
here was to the lovely persoor whose concealment 
you have discovered. But I cannot tell you more at 
present: you know but half the fact; nor can I confide 
all just now, for reasons arising solely from her feel- 
ings — mine would prompt me to tell every thin$, for 
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X hate a half confidence, and your conduct in this 
house entitles you to ours most fully." 

"Pray do not go further— " said I; "I am better 
pleased to know only what I dp— if at any future time, 
when you know me better, you and your fair friend 
may think well of giving me yodr entire confidence, 
my self-esteem will be more gratified than would be 
my curiosity in possessing it now." * 

"Well, weH, then," said he, "since you consent 
to our reserve* and make yourself a party to it, you 
must not reproach me hereafter if you find that it has 
been greater than you appro ve." 

"I shall freely acquit you of every thing unfair or 
unhandsome." 

"Good! the time is fast approaching, then— perhaps 
to-morrow— when I may require your aid in further- 
ing my happiness and securing her safety. Things 
are in a distracted state just here— events come on fast 
and hotly— a crisis is at hand— and my fate is in the 
balance/' 

This was spoken with that air which accompanies 
the utterance of things that the speaker forgets are 
known only to himself — when the mind is abroad, look- 
ing widely into " coming events," and enveloped, as it 
were, in the shadows which they cast before them. 
The stranger seemed for a moment possessed with that 
unconsciousness, the frequent distinction of high minds 
and ardent spirits. He paused for a few minutes, and 
he looked as if he held communion with mighty as- 
pirations. 

I marked him as he stood. Re was scarcely above 
the middle height, but he did just pass it. He was 
dark complexioned, and his profusion of black hair, 
whiskers, and mostachios,~ would have given, perhaps, 
an air of fierceness to his countenance, had it not been 
softened by a warm glow upon his eheek, and a bril- 
liancy of eye quite foreign to aught of violence. His 
muscular form assorted well with the half military 
undress, a grey frock coat and vest, black handkeo 
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chief, and pantaloons of dark green, edged wit 
let He wore short boots which showed m 
rough travelling, and inside his frock I perc 
black belt, but it had no weapon then. 

He soon recovered from the fit of abstraction 
had absorbed him, and he accepted my offer 
only chair which the room contained, my sketc 
and lamp being removed from it to the little t 
sat down on the bedside, and he spoke: 

" I had almost forgotten you, or rather I 
say myself in the vast field fff thought which 
suddenly before me; but I must come back 1 
personal considerations — yet that notion is not 
row as to embrace myself alone. No, then 
other jjerson combined with every feeling of m 
more than myself, whose safety and well-b 
dearer — much dearer than mine — need I point 
person more clearly?" 

«' No, no," said I, " I want no further clue 
labyrinth of your sensations." 

"'Tis well — you understand me — and I ai 
lied. Every hour that passes is pregnant with 
that are to us of infinite importance. The 
struggle now going on, between reason and 1 
on the one hand, and bigotry and despotism 
other, involves us in its career, so intimately 
deeply, that our fate is in suspense till that c 
is decided. At present all looks well. T\ 
cause triumps — the really righteous cause — 
virtue and justice in all their grandest elemc 
attributes, against the gross abuses which 
nature and degrade mankind. — All may contir 
— but reverses may be at hand, and the thrc 
aspect of this frontier army, gives cause for ap 
sion. Promptness and energy may be require* 
measures which I and the object of my car 
take! Aid may be necessary to secure hei 
and that I may find alone from some stranger 
I would not compromise you in aught, but 1 
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hesitate to ask you to hold yourself ready for a day 

or two, should your time and your health permit, to 

assist in any step which may become expedient, to 

terve the lady in question, and which she herself may 

point out." 

" I pledge myself to do so," answered I, unhesi- 
tatingly. 

"You relieve my mind, then," replied he, ** from 
the only fear that could oppress it, in this season of 
triumph and in this brief and stolen visit of love and 
happiness. One honourable man, from whom she 
may obtain the protection I may be unable to afford, 
was alone required — and all that has passed since your 
arrival here forbids me to doubt that I have found 
such a one in you." 

I bowed my acknowledgment of the compliment, 
and he shook my hand firmly as he went on. 

"Now, then, one concluding entreaty, and pray 
do not take it ill. It is, that you will not seek to dis- 
cover more of my beloved one's secret than she has 
already permitted me to divulge — that you will not 
attempt to see her, nor interfere with her in any 
way, till my return, or a letter from me may autho- 
rize your full acquaintance — but that you will conti- 
nue the course of conduct, while you are here, which 
has already gained you so much esteem and grati- 
tude." 

"I freely promise all that you demand," was my 
reply. 

"I have nothing more to require," said ho. "And 
now you will excuse my saying, adieu. Time is 
precious, and it presses fast. Every moment passed 
away from my Malvide, is, to my feelings, so much 
lost You will not take this ill, but make allowances 
still greater than I can ask for. Farewell, at least 
for a while. Before the dawn I must be away from 
hence. This neighbourhood is alive with dangers — 
but before I set out i may again disturb you, to tres- 
pass on you with my parting acknowledgments, and 
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final request for the protection of her who is so dear 
to me. r 

After the interchange of a few words, he quitted 
the room; and I had just laid myself upon the bed 
when he returned. 

"There is one point morej' said he,." on which I 
did not think it necessary to touch; but .where politi- 
cal opinions are in doubt, one should not, in these 
times, take any thing for granted. I might safely 
make an exception, I think, with regard to you; but 
you cannot be offended at my taking the better course, 
and ascertaining whether we feel alike on the mo- 
mentous question which now agitates the world." 
_ I was about to reply, but he continued— 

" Permit me one observation. From the society 
in which I have been in the habit of meeting you I 
am quite sure you are on the side of all that is liberal 
in Europe; but I remember to have heard you on 
one occasion express yourself strongly against some 
of the measures of the French Revolution, and you 
know bow much the present one of Naples, Piedmont, 
and Spain, are identified with that" 

" So much the worse," interrupted I, for he was 
inclined to continue—-" So much the worse for it and 
them ; as its atrocities are thus brought in full contrast 
With their splendid moderation, at once blasting it 
by comparison, and degrading them by contact Ex- 
cuse me," said I, for he was about to speak, "if I 
entreat you not to let us commence a political discus- 
sion. Your time must not be wasted, nor our good 
understanding endangered. I see to what your in- 
quiries point. You fear that, should we differ in opi- 
nion, my conduct towards the^ interesting object of 
your solicitude might be affected ?" 

He nodded assent. 

" Make your mind easy on that head. Were I the 
most servile of the Serviles in my political creed, my 
private conduct would not be changed — and were 
yours the odious character that I have supposed pos- 
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sible for myself, I would still in this manner act to- 
wards you faithfully and cordially. But be quite 
convinced that in all that is essential we think alike. 
You love liberty, and hate tyranny — so do I. You 
wi$h for triumph, great and lasting, to- the liberal 
cause in Spain— my wishes and hopes are yours. 
And further let me add, that had I lived at the birth- 
day of the French Revolution, I should have hailed 
it with the same enthusiasm with which I glorify the 
dawn that even now breaks over Spain; — but should 
this, in its progress, sink into the excesses which 
have eternized the infamy of that, I would execrate 
the one as I do the other. My ardent prayer is, that 
such may be the result; and indeed the example of 
the past is the best guarantee for that which is to 
come. Let, Spain march on in all the magnificence 
of her present progress; and should even overwhelm- 
ing force throw her back again into the depths of 
darkness and disgrace, better lie so till the fitting 
hour of regeneration arrives, than gain a freedom de- 
filed by crimes, whose brand sinks deeper than that 
of slavery itself, — a freedom which must disappear in 
rapid and loathsome extinction, as the gleams of pu- 
trescency expire in the rottenness by which they are 
engendered. 

Such, or nearly such, were the words, and certain- 
ly it was the tenor, of the reply which I made to my 
unknown catechist. It is not necessary to record his 
rejoinder, for it did not bear in any way on the course 
of the events in which we were now parties. He al- 
most immediately left me; and I soon Heard him in 
deep converse with her who was, for the time being 
at least, his world. 
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CHAPTER XL ~ 

Once more left to myself, my thoughts naturally 
reverted to the subject of this last interview. I en- 
tered on a train of reflection ton the singular chances 
which had thus again brought into contact two men, 
not known to each other, even by name, yet between 
whom the very germ o*f a casual acquaintance, seemed 
at once to ripen into friendship; for I had no reason 
to doubt the stranger's sentiments towards me, and I 
could answer for the sincerity of those which he had 
excited* And thus, perhaps, it is that the best and 
most solid attachments of life are, in, their very for- 
mation, cemented and confirmed, by some secret 
sympathy which defies our research, and our igno- 
rance of which makes us marvel at our own facility* 
and that of the object who so readily admits and re- 
turns our regard. And probably the philosophy of 
practice teaches that thus our friendships should he 
formed — *by impulse, not on calculation — not barter- 
ing the best emotions of the heart for a speculative 
return — not seeking objects for our sympathy — nor 
choosing them for qualities that really place them out 
of its range; but following the feeling, that fixes our 
friendships as if by predestined doom — and letting 
our hearts imbibe the generous flow, like plants that 
instinctively open to the dew-shower which fills them 
with fruitfukiess and bloom. 

Let those who have gone out into the wide field of 
life on such a search as I have supposed, examine the 
result of the selections they may have made. Let 
them recollect the cheeks which have withered their 
budding hopes— the disappointments which have chill- 
ed their cultured expectations: — and then they will 
perhaps repose with fresh delight upon the few yet 
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invaluable friendships which have sprung from chance 
meetings, and often forced their way through all the 
obstacles of opposing tastes, opinions, and pursuits. 
B^t I must not proceed so il logically as to anticipate 
the corollary of my argument,, while the premises 
are yet unproved. Ratber let me return to the sub- 
ject of my story, and show how my connexion with 
its hero led to the digression I have too long in- 
dulged in. 

1 had,' as my readers will allow, no small cause to 
be pleased with my own sagacity, in having conjec- 
tured the hut to be the haunt of some of the persons 
connected with the political intrigues known at that 
time to be in progress. This stranger had all but 
avowed himself to be involved in some such, and I 
did not hesitate in looking on him as a delegate from 
the discontented French, and the medium of commu- 
nication between them, aqd the patriots of Spain. So 
far I was satisfied as to his political character; but my 
owji opinions on public matters in no way influenced 
or interfered with the sentiments which led me to re* 
gard my new acquaintance as no common one. Ac- 
cordance, ordissent, on points of this kind, happily 
interfere but seldom with individual attachments; for 
true liberality can draw the line between opinions 
and feelings, and thus separate the. public from the 
private man. '* 

But I was infinitely more at a loss when I attempt- 
ed to account to myself for the embarrassment in 
which my new friend and his fair companion were 
involved. I hazarded several conjectures on the sub- 
ject, which were all at variance with each other, and 
none satisfactory in itself; and I put an end to the 
fruitless intricacy of this guess-work, by a fervent 
prayer that, maid, wife, or widow, my heroine might 
get safely through her perils, and prove worthy of the 
guardianship that watched hen . 

All this while the night was passing over — rapidly 
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enough, even for me, but how much faster for the 
couple with whom the .hours were but as moments, 
yet every moment a long age' of bliss — who neither 
counted the sands in the glass of Time, nor heard 
the flapping of his witigs! The lovers were better 
employed. They were making the most of the brief 
interval snatched from their difficulties, be thev what 
they might; and I fancied the breaks in their mur- 
mured conversation to be filled up by those looks and 
sighs which speak a language more expressive, and 
more eloquent, than that of words. 

The moment of separation at length arrived; it was 
within an hour of dawn, and the stranger left his 
mistress* chamber, and came to wish me a hasty fare- 
well. Very few words passed between us. He was 
evidently affected by the parting which had just taken 
place — he had, like all lovers in like circumstances, 
out-staid his time — and he had little to say to me hut 
the repetition of his hopes for my assistance, should 
it be required, and a renewed entreaty, that until! 
saw or heard from him I would not, in any circum- 
stances, approach the secret chamber, nor interfere 
with its m3'sterious and interesting occupant. 

I said just enough to satisfy, but not detain him. 
My lamp, which had been calculated for the actual 
duration of darkness, was growing rapidly dim, and 
promised not to outshine the stars. Its murky beam 
allowed jusl light enough to give my visiter a clear 
passage from my room into the one outside, and I 
saw him pause a moment at the opposite door, as if 
he gave so much breathing time to the firmness which 
he summoned to support his final parting. But a 
counter current was at hand to oppose the tide of re- 
solution which he expected to set in. As he stopped 
thus for a while, with one hand pressed against his 
head, the other on his heart, the door opened, and 
the female whom t had seen the night before, less 
dimly evert then than now, came gently from the 
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room, and clasped his manly figure in her arms. The 
embrace was mutually firm and fervent. The sabs 
of the female were answered by soothing tones from 
her lover, and after a time she retired into the room 
again, he closing the door, and then girding a sword 
around him, and fixing a brace of pistols in his belt; 
he next flung a short cloak across his shoulders, placed 
a military looking travelling cap on his head, and 
crossing towards the fire-place was lost to my sight; 
and I soon heard the -old woman rise from her bed 
and bolt the door* as this adventurous lover bent his 
way into the dreary paths, which were to lead to 
purposes and pursuits to me a mystery. 

I lay down. again, but scarcely expecting to sleep. 
Fatigued, however, by my previous indisposition and 
want of rest, I soon fell into a doze, from which t 
was awoke by the almost suffocating fumes of my ex* 
piring lamp, which 1 had forgot to extinguish, and 
which was now dying, in any odour but that of sweet- 
ness or sanctity. I arose hastily, took down the piece 
of board, which acted ' the part of a shutter to my 
window, opened the casement, and put the lamp out- 
side. It was not yet dawn; the air was not cold, for 
a mild night had succeeded to the bad and boisterous 
weather of the few preceding days. I felt relieved 
by the stream of freshness which seemed to flow into 
my co u fined and heated closet; and I no sooner re* 
turnedto my lying position, than the influence of 
this new atmosphere procured me the sleep which 
nature had before sought for in vain. 

I slept as if I were never to awake again; an utter 
torpor seemed to have, seized on me. I neither stirred 
from one posture, nor did a dream ripple the surface 
of repose, in which my spirit seemed to be steeped. 
I awoke, however, but it was as if by force, t felt 
my mind struggling to get free from the sloth which 
clogged it, and the sense of hearing was the natural 
conductor through which my brain was acted on. As I 

9* 
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gradually came into consciousness, it seemed as if en- 
chantment surrounded me, and held me in its spell. 
A strain of wild and broken music, came now and 
then upon the breeze, distant at first, but repeated in 
louder strains, then dying away in lengthened vi- 
brations,, and again* returning in short and varied 
sounds. 

I sat up in my bed, and looked out of the open 
window. The mists h,ad cleared away from over the 
ravine, and the rocky mountains at. the other side, 
seemed to have approached the cottage by full one- 
half their apparent distance the preceding day. The 
little hovel which served for a barrack to Sergeant 
Passepartout and his detachment, stood oat in a bolder 
and nearer relief, and every object displayed the ef- 
fect of the changeful' atmosphere of this elevated re- 
gion. , I arose in momentary doubt of all that I saw 
and heard, for it seemed as if fancy was playing one 
of its deceptive freaks, and that I still slept. But 
sight and hearing repeated their evidences of reality. 
As I stretched out of my window and looked abroad, 
all the desolate features of the scene appeared in only 
a closer monotony; and I heard in louder sounds the 
repetition of the music, which I now knew to be bu- 
gle blasts, sent back in mimic melody, from the hills. 

I at 'first supposed them to proceed from the sta- 
tion, occupied by my friend the sergeant, but I soon 
ascertained them to come from another and more dis- 
tant quarter; and I distinctly saw Passepartout and 
his ten men, without any instrument of martial music, 
drawn up as if on parade, with all. their arms and ac- 
coutrements in full marching order. « I hastily threw 
on the remainder of my dress, and passed by the win- 
dow out into the garden, from the farther extremity 
of which, a clear view was to be obtained, not only 
of the ravine, but of all the surrounding space. To 
my great surprise, I distinguished upon all ,the little 
paths leading down the hills in the direction of Ge- 
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dro, a number of men scattered* in small groups or 
coming singly along. These, I at once discovered to 
he Spaniards, and a little while confirmed my suppo- 
sition that they formed a portion of the army of the 
Faith, having united their straggling bands, and be- 
ing about to re-enter Spain, hy the unfrequented, and 
as it appeared, unguarded pass which lay before me. 

There was infinite variety and animation- in the 
scene I gazed oh. The sun shone out brightly on the 
peaks, and the snow glistened in his rays, fcower 
down, the dark shadows of the rocks, or patches of 
pine wood, contrasted with the brightness above; and, 
mixed in the sunshine and the shade, were the figures 
of the Spaniards, of whom I counted above a hun- 
dred, in thejr ragged yet romantic costume, ^11 carry- 
ing muskets, pikes, or other weapons. Two or three 
bugles sounded at intervals, calling in the stragglers 
to the grand point of reunion, and frequently new ob- 
jects were seen peering forth from the scanty coverfc 
of eoj5se. or furze, through which they forced a way, 
to fall in with the more beaten track.. 

A party had already halted at the opening of the 
gorge, in which the hut was situate, and just* where 
the noisy waterfall deposited .its frothy waves in a ba- 
sin,' from which they flowed in limpid and silent 
streams into the valley. That seemed to be the ral- 
lying poind for the assembling Spaniards,, and it had 
all the air of head quarters to these strolling bands. 
Several, mules were standing, heavily laden with bas- 
kets and bales of different dimensions; three or four 
tents were already pitched, and other's were about to 
be constructed. These were all of rtfde materials, 
blankets, carpets and the. like; and they formed a 
clumsy and mis-shapen parody upon a military en- 
campment. A number of monks, women and chil- 
dren, sat or lay upon the ground, some apparently 
asleep, others eating, .drinking, or occupying them- 
selves about their scanty baggage. 
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On a rocky elevation about three or four hundri 
yards in advance of this encampment, but not so f 
from me, a group caught my attention. It consist! 
of six or seven persons, in better and more com p let 
ly military attire than the rest, who surrounded ac 
seemed earnestly to listen to the observations of om 
who differed from them all in costume, and who! 
height also made him remarkable. This I ascertaine 
to be Father Munoz, in the full habiliments of his o 
der, who had, it appeared, succeeded in his plans ft 
rallying some of his followers, and was now on tfc 
point of executing his daring and desperate projei 
of hostilely recrossing the frontier. Much as I di 
fered from this monk, in principles and opinions, 
could not look without interest, upon so striking 
specimen of fanatic fervour, bravery, and benevolent 
a strange combination of powerful feelings, with hig 
intellect; and forming a character, the most extrao 
dinary with which I had ever come in contact. 

The situation in which I now observed him, pr 
sented an aspect of peculiar power and variety, t 
evidently filled the part of military chief, and h 
functions seemed as various as they were uncong 
nial with his age and profession. He appeared 
unite in himself all the duties of commander wi 
those of adjutant and quarter-master general cor 
bined. At one time he reconnoitred with his sp 
glass the distant heights, then he looked towards t! 
baggage, and instantly one of the surrounding groi 
hastened to the spot, where the bustle announced sor 
movement, in obedience to the orders issued. Aga 
he pointed towards particular points, leading to t 
pass through which his advance was to be atiempte 
and detachments of his little force quickly moved fc 
wards, under the direction of some one from the ps 
ty composing his personal staff. All this seemed i 
fected by an active yet composed attention on 1 
part, and a ready obedience in those who served I 
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orders, indicative of a share of discipline that must 

have proceeded alone from the respect in which this 

Tjoly chieftain was held. 

A strong contrast to his zealous and ardent mea- 
nires was presented in the lazy and luxurious air of 
his brother monks, who were reclined in indolent 
enjoyment, if it could be called so, partaking every 
thing but their trouble with the worn out and wretch- 
ed women of the party; or some riding up to the ren- 

[ dezvous, while the females, more delicate, but not so 
.Weak, plodded on beside their mules, burdened and 
bowed down, by their young children, or large pack- 
ages of clothes or provender. 

Father Munoz having made all his preparatory ar- 
rangements for his enterprize, with an apparent com- 
bination of boldness and caution, placed his advanced 
parties at their posts, and assigned to the whole their 
several stations and order of march; and next, to my 
great surprise and no little satisfaction, he quitted his 
party, and alone took the path which led up to the 
but. I could not doubt his visit being meant forme, 

* and I was grateful for this anticipated recollection of 
his patient, while I admired the good feeling that 
could, at a moment of such importance to himself 
and his devoted band, prompt a step which could 
alone, as I thought, have arisen from a pure sense of 
doty; and even when I found in a little time that other 
motives were mixed with that, it did not lessen my 
esteem. 

The movement most natural to these feelings was 
to go forward to meet him, and I proceeded to put it 
into execution. I was about to return to my room, 
by the way I had come out, namely through the win- 
dow, no door being visible to me, at the rear of the 
house. But in looking towards the window, which 
belonged to the secret chamber, with a punctilious 
avoidance of a scrutiny that might see through it, I 
was struck by observing an object, which confirmed 
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my whole mass of former suspicion and conjecture. 
This was no other than a small machine, evidently 
telegraphic, of a construction which I did not under* 
stand, but which was garnished with balls and ribbons 
of different colours, and was actually in busy- motion, 
worked by hidden hands, and strings from the win- 
dow, which my scrupulous regard to my promise, 
prevented my more closely examining. This politi- 
cal or amorous instrument, for the communication of 
facts or feelings, was quite close to the hut, but so low 
as not to overtop it, and so slender and small in all its 
proportions, as to be invisible from a very short dis- 
tance, without the aid of a telescope— and such I had 
no doubt was steadily fixed upon it that moment, and 
perhaps upon me as well, thought I. I an? not quite 
sure, whether or not this last notion had its effect in 
hastening my retreat, but I very quickly passed into 
my bed room, and through it into the kitchen. I was 
somewhat surprised to see it quite tenantless. There 
was no sign of any member of Jhe family except the 
cat, which held its silent watch i%the chimney corner* 
beside the unexpired embers of the night r -*nd took 
no notice of my and Ranger's intrusion beyond the 
bristling line upon its back, which marked its rising 
choler— and which, if borne by many a more reason- 
ing, but not less irrational being, would be in a state 
of perpetual elevation. Had it not been for the silent 
testimony of the little telegraph, I should have be- 
lieved myself sole occupant of the hut, but although 
the Cagot proprietors had disappeared, I felt too anxi- 
ous for the interests of her whom I believed to re- 
main, to allow of my running any risk to her preju- 
dice, by the admission of Father Munoz. I there- 
fore quitted the house, and walked down the jpath by 
which he was rapidly ascending. 

I saluted him cordially, but with respect, taking off 
my hat, and addressing a few words of welcome, and 
thanks for the good advice, which had been so effec- 
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tuai in my recovery. He returned my salutation, as 
if his mind was fixed on other matters; and when hq 
came close to me, be mechanically stretcfced out his 
hand, not to shake mine, but to feel my puke* While 
his right hand was thus employed, his left held up 
his long sabre in its brass sheath, and also a crucifix, 
fiied to a wooden handle of about four or five feet 
long. A brace of huge horse pistols and a spy-ajlass 
were in his belt, which was also filled with rolls of 
paper stuck thickly into it. His cassock was tucked 
up all round, as high as his knees, and his long 
sinewy legs were thus displayed naked, but for the 
straps of his spartillzs—and this, with the other 
parts, of his dress before described^ completed the 
marching and fighting costume of this singular chief* 
tain. 

When he had satisfied himself that my pulse was 
right, that is,' supposing that he really thought about 
it at all, he dropped my hand abruptly, and said to me, 
looking all the while far above me, and into the dis- 
tant peaks of the mountains, as 1 thought, 

-"Sir, I am glad you are well. I was desirous to 
see. you, and have my hopes confirmed, as they now 
< are. Nothing more is necessary,, but to follow nature 
and trust in .Heaven. And now let me fairly own to 
you tRat other motives besides my good wishes for 
you, urged my visit to this hut In the first place, 
you have, I know, a gun, useless for awhile to you, 
but which, in other hands just now, might be of infi- 
nite assistance, to the great. cause of religion and 
loyalty, which I am in the act of serving. You un- 
derstand me^ 1 — continued he, pointing towards his 
encampment — " Will- you lend me this valuable wea- 
pon, taking my good faith as security for its safe re- 
turn, as soon as 1 have repassed our frontier line, and 
chastised the rebel bands that would interrupt my 
progress?" ' 
"My good father and very worthy physician," 
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answered I, c( as your request is made with candour, 
I must refuse it without reserve. In the first place- 
opposed as 1 am to your attempt, however I may 
esteem your motives; anxious for your failure though 
I personally regard you; wishing well to your ene- 
mies, while they are individually unknown to me — I 
cannot voluntarily^ contribute, in ever so trifling a de* \ 
gree to your triumph and their defeat In the next 
place " 

" Enough, enough," interrupted he, in his lofty 
tone, and on the same principle I suppose which in- 
duced Henry IV. of France to -pass over the last 
eighteen reasons out of nineteen of the mayor of a 
town, who did hot salute his approach with a dis- 
charge of artillery, theirs* being that he had no can- 
non. "Enough; 1 admire your frankness, and ho- 
nour the fair dealing which marks your refusal: nor 
would I accept of your gun if your compliance had 
revolted your conscience." 

" And besides,*' said I, wishing to soften the abso- 
lute rigour of my denial, "you have, it seems, no- 
enemy to contend with, and your followers appear aH 
well armed." 

" Why," answered he calmly, " my followers are 
armed, but not welL They have their weapons re- 
turned to them frooi the neighbouring French depot; 
but let that pass. And so you think my enterprize is 
without difficulty, and that I shall not be opposed? 
Look yonder!" 

With these words he arranged his spy-glass, -gave 
it into my hand, and pointed to a distant part of the 
mountains that lay dark in the shade of Mont Perdu, 
which towered above all the others. I had no sooner 
placed the glass to my eye, and levelled it in the di- 
rection he designed, than to my utter astonishment I 
discovered the face of the particular hill I looked at 
alive with men. My heart throbbed with pleasure, 
for I knew them at once to be the constitutional force 
of Spain. 
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Some sudden exclamation escaped me, and the monk 
observed,, . ' 

"You see them, then?" -. 
" I do, indeed, 9 * answered I; "and I advise you, 
ay good father, to retrack your steps into the safe 
'shelter of France, aor venture beyond the bounds 
that will deliver you to the vengeance of yonder 
'heroes." 

" Their vengeance! seek shelter!" cried he with 
: energy/ " Rather let me hurry on to chastise the re- 
bel erew, and drive them before this consecrated blade, 
| which the most reverend and holy Francis Xavier * 
| himself has blessed and bound around me. . 

'With these words he drew out his blade, a real 
"toledo," of prodigious length, and of apparent cor-' 
responding sharpness of point and edge. He swung 
this formidable weapon over his head, held his cruci- 
fix like a standard, high in his other hand, and with 
his eye staring forward towards the scene of approach? 
! ing action, he stood a moment in this menacing, and 
| I may. say, appalling attitude* But I had not the least 
| alarm. Had the ruffian Sanchez been 50 near, I dare 
J say I should have felt very differently. 

The monk recovered, from his warlike reverie in a 
I few minutes, and putting up his blade, he asked me 
I if the family of the hut were all from home? 

"The family are all, I do believe, 9 ' answered I. 
"Either you are mistaken," said' he,, •* or some 
one besides the family is in the liouse this moment, I 
think.-" 

As he said this; he looked through his glass towards 
the mountain, I made no immediate reply, but I be- 
gan to feel seriously uneasy for the person whom I 
tolerably well knew to be in the house.- 
"Look once more," said he, "and steadily, at 

* The prelate alluded-to was, I suppose, Francis Xavier Mier y 
Campillo, Bishop of Almeira, and Inquisitor General. 
VOL. I. 10 
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yon4er point of rocky appearance, just under that 
large long patch of snow." 

I pointed the glass as desired, and in a very little 
my eye rested on a machine of precisely the same 
telegraphic appearance as that which was so near us. 
It appeared busily worked by the figure of a mao> 
who stood close to it. I started with surprise. 

" You are astonished?" said Father Munoz; "and 
I am convinced that those signals communicate with 
the Cagot's hut J' 

"Why should you think so?" asked I, in a man- 
ner that must have looked very like complicity on my 
part. . ...... 

" In the first place," replied he, " because I can no 
where else discover or indeed imagine a return of this 
kind, of communication; and in the second, because I 
know that the family are in actual understanding- witfe 
yonder odious enemy. What! you are incredulous 
again? Take the glass once more, and Took firmly on thut 
little rugged path, leading up from that gorge to the ! 
left, and tell me if you recognize an acquaintance." 

Again I put this magic glass to my eye, and a!- j 
though expecting some new wonder, I was indeed { 
^surprised to mark the bent yet active form of the old 
Cagot woman, trudging up the path, in direct course 
for the Liberal army, not far out of her reach. 

" Your glass has indeed taught me something new, 
for all these matters were to me most perfect secrets/' 
said I. 

^" I believe it," replied he; " and you will not be 
now surprised if I should wish to examine that hut" 

"Not surprised at your wish, but most unwilling 
that you should put it into force. I consider myself 
in some measure the guardian of the house, and all it 
contains, however unknown to me. I cannot consent 
to have it examined, but I cannot prevent your enter- 
ing ,it by force. " 

" By fbrce!" exclaimed Father Munoz, " No, not 
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even if I had the right. But we are on French ground, 
and the right is not mine; so, be satisfied as to the 
lafetyof all that is there, whether friends of yours, 
©roar foes. And* now I must hasten to my duty, 
strong- in confidence, and confident in faith. Adieu, 
8h'; and that you may know fully the principles 
which are my impulse and my support, read this." 

•He then gave me from his*- belt a printed paper; 
- and while I read as follows, he wended his way down 
| the path which led him to his post. 
» 

« Proclamation. : 

« 

"Soldiers and Children in Jesus Christ. 

"By the aid of the Lord, you are about. to gain a 
glory equal to that, which your forefathers acquired 
over the impious Moors. The belts of the temple of 
God have called forth your valour and your love for 
our holy religion. Ye have taken up arms, and Hea- 
ven wiil favour and forward your undertakings. Ye 
are about to begin your glorious task of exterminating 
the troops of the line, militia, and constitutionalists. 
Continue firm and zealods in your object, and you are 
more than a match for these perverse and jodious 
wretches. You will imitate your ancestors, who raised 
■ the cross on the Spanish soil, in sign of the total des- 
; truction of the Moorish race. A new sect, far worse 
than the infidels of old, now trample into ruins the sa- 
cred* temple of the only true faith. If you wish in- 
deed to gairi the road to heaven, follow me to victory; 
and look on the standard of the crucifix which I bear 
before you, as the basement and guide of your actions 
Upon earth, and of ydur eternal salvation. 

w Sacrifices are dear to the Lord ! Christians, I place 
n»y*elf at your head, amd together we shall triumph! 
I lead vou on the path to victory; and our enemies, 
who aiUhe foes of religion and of 1 Christ, shall perish 
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to a man. Let lis swear before heaven, and in pre- 
sence of the image of God, not to lay ddwn our arm 
before they be exterminated— the philosophers, fit 
troops of the line, and the militia, one and all ! 

".Let us cry aloud^ and, with one voice, and in tip 
name of our Redeemer, Long live the Faith! losM. 
live our absolute King! — and, for the safety -and thr 
glory of these, blood and flames to every Coostkutiofc- 
alist! 

" Munoz, the General." 



CHAPTER XII. 



While I read this very characteristic specimen of 
Christianity as practised, and reflected what it ought 
to be as professed, following the laudable example of 
my betters, by letting ray commentary far exceed 
the text in length and obscurity, the reverend and 
pugnacious author had joined his disciples; and the 
bugles sounded to arms, the bustle of preparation 
became general. Tfye fighting m£n sprang from the 
earth with alacrity; the women busily commenced to 
repack and arrange the baggage, strike the* tents, and 
load the mules; while even the ecclesiastical incum- 
brances showed some signs of activity, as if aroused 
from their torpor by the inspiration of the scene. 

When a pause in the bugle sounds allowed me dis- 
tinctly to hear the hundred echoes, in which tbey 
beautifully died away, a sharper, but not less harmo- 
nious strain came from the mountain, distant and 
faint at first, but swelling as each loud-mouthed ca- 
vern caught the tones and sent them downwards. I 
then knew the spirit-stirring trumpet-blast||>mnd, as 
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they vibrated around, I seemed to inhale the very 
breath of the freedom they proclaimed. The buglers 
fromhelow loudly answered the defying notes. The 
trumpets again, and more fiercely than before, replied. 
i jllast succeeded to blast, and echo angrily mocked 
echo, as if the strained throats of the mortal musicians 
bad given sensation as well as spund to animate the 
voices of the hills. 

During the continuance of this fierce concert, the 
monk had addressed, and read to his assembled fol- 
lowers, the to them inspiring, but, in my view, the 
impious proclamation. I could not hear his single 
voice amidst the clangour of loud sounds, but I clear- 
ly saw his violent gestures, at every passage of his 
extempore speech, or printed production,* which de- 
manded particular emphasis. He proved himself in 
this instance as eloquent as he was zeafous and brave, 
fern no sooner had he finished his harangue than the 
collected crowd bore testimony to its effect. The 
monk raised his sword and crucifix on high, and gave 
a signal shout, which was joined by full two hundred 
voices, each vying with the rest in force. Prolonged 
aad repeated yells sent the signals of fanatic zeal into 
the narrowest and deepest recesses of the mountains, 
and every rock returned the salute in reverberations 
that reached the skies. The descending bands of the 
patriots, now becoming visible in. every pass, caught 
the dying tonest aad flung their hoarse shouts upon 
the vibrating circles of the air, till all the atmosphere 
seemed, filled with sounds, as if thousands of aerial 
sprites were mocking this discordant, yet animating 
chorus. ' 

I could scarcely calculate the time passed in these 
preparatory sounds, which formed an appalling over- 
ture to the deadly drama about to be acted. , I felt 
myself so worked upon by the wild and impressive 
scene, and so interested in the coming contest, that 
had 1 been, personally involved in its results, I could 

10* 
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not have been more alive' to the transactions which 
were passing, or more heedless of the time they con- 
sumed. 

As the invading party moved steadily upwards to 
gain the Spanish ground, the patriot defenders of the 
soil poured down and took up their position, at a few 
hundred yards distance from the French line of de- 
marcation. Sergeant Passepartout, and his ten sol- 
diers stood firmly at their post, their regular position 
only slightly, and. occasionally disturbed by an impa- 
tient attitude or disapproving gesture at some move- 
ment of one of the hostile parties. 

During this opening of the enterprize I kept near 
to the hut, following the movements of the opposing 
parties, with my anxious glances, but turning them 
frequently towards the window of the -secret chain- 
ber, in expectation of seeing a female form appear; 
and as I intently listened to catch the report of the 
first hostile musket my ear involuntarily turned to- 
wards her, whose possible call for assistance I held 
myself ready to attend. But as the champions of the 
Faith advanced with apparent resolution, gallantly 
led on by Father Munoz, and clearly opposed to an 
enemy of double their number, I could not help feel- 
ing for some minutes that interest in the fortunes of 
the few i so natural even when one considers them as 
foes; and I went Mechanically down the rugged side 
of the ravine, "my gun in hand, following their. line 
of march. I' was really startled, after a little time, 
at seeing my near contact, with their rearward platoon, 
and 1 was brought to my senses by the- shame of thus 
almost identifying myself with it, on hearing the fol- 
lowing chorus to a kind of battle son gi which the 
whole party simultaneously chanted, as Father Mu- 
noz, having passed the frontier line, struck his stan- 
dard upon the earth, and sounded the key note of 
the martial air, to which the wretched words were 
adapted. 
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Murieron log Liberals, 
Murio la Constitution, 
Porque viva el Rey Fernando 
Con la Patrja y Religion ! 

Let the Liberals die, 

And their Code let it perish ! 
That the King, >vith the Faith, 

And the Country, may flourish. 

Brought to my recollection by the besotted bigo- 
try of this. stanza, I stopped short and resumed my 
proper character of a distant observer of the scene. I 
sat upon a rock, which gave me an ample View of the 
hut, and allowed me to mark distinctly the progress 
of Father Munoz's band, 1 he movements of the con- 
stitutionals, and the conduct of Sergeant Passepartout 
and his neutral party. 

• Father Munoz still led the van; but once within 
the Spanish territory, he turned round to his band/ 
and quickened their advance by vigorous and inspir- 
ing gestures, which were repeated by those close to 
.his person, and who formed his staff. The fighting 
men intrepidly moved on, and as they came up close 
to, their commander, formed in the order of battle 
which he traced. But nothing seemed to prove more 
completely the confidence of the whole,, than the 
promptitude with which the remainder of the party, 
tnonks on their mules, women and children on foot, 
followed the warriors, not resting on the safe protec- 
tion of French territory for fhe result of the day, 
byt closely joining themselves to the chances of the 
coming fight. This was, however, not caused alone 
by their certainty of success, although that was un- 
bounded, but by the advantage taken of it by their 
skilful leader, for he knew that the generous enemy 
would rather suffer his advance to the most advanta- 
geous ground for his inferior numbers, than oppose 
it at the risk of injury to the helpless followers, thu? 
apparently but not -actually exposed. 
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.The ground on which the champions of the Faith 
were deploying was a plain of small extent, rugged* 
certainly, for their movements, but smooth in com- 
parison with the rocks and ravines which were around 
it U ran along the side of the mountain to the east- 
ward, and lost itself in a gorge of deep and dark ap- 
pearance. This plain seemed the last accessible pas- 
ture ground on our side of the mountain, for tjtae 
abrupt elevation which bounded it, forbade the ascent 
of any animals but the wild goat in search of safety 
from his pursuers, or the men whose love for liberty 
made them struggle now through its rude obstruc- 
tions. 

The force of the Constitutionals must have been 
full five hundred men, but more than. half that num- 
ber, as soon as the exact amount of their enemies was 
visible, were seen to retreat from the advanced. posi» 
tion retained by the rest, and they retired along the 
narrow pass which was about to be contested, until 
they disappeared from the scene of approaching ac- 
tion. This was evidently done, by the patriot chief- 
tain from a chivalric feeling, founded, perhaps* on 
contempt for his foe: but he ranged and stationed his 
remaining nleh. with great care, in. the heights at each 
side of the pass, and in a position which, if defended 
with courage, appeared to me impregnable* • 

This chief was, with others about him, at first seen 
on horseback, and the skill and safety with which they 
manage their small and active steeds, was almost mi- 
raculous, and seemed to excuse the exaggeration of 
the country people, who, vaunting the feats of Mina's 
cavalry, reported them to gallop on the most pointed 
peaks of the rocks. The person in chief command on 
the present occasion, was full as conspicuous as was 
Father Munoz in his important post; and soon dis- 
mounting from his horse, he put himself on a personal 
equality with his rival. .The,' generals seemed to. vie 
with each other in vigour and activity, and 1 cannot 
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describe the feeling with which I thought that the pa- 
triot chief might be Mina himself, or my intense. cu- 
riosity to obtain exact information on that' point. 
Passepartout and his men remained with steadiness 
on their own ground. The sergeant proved himself 
on this day a veteran; ami the young raw conscripts 
under his command,' eaught the inspiration of his dis- 
ciplined demeanour, and kept coolly observant of 
events, the novel and exciting nature of which must 
have been a trial to their inexperienced nerves. . 

When Father Munoz and his fighting fanatics had 
reached the foot of the rude heights where the patri- 
ots were posted (the monks and women having halted 
on the plain,) a short pause 'was made. Each man 
seemed to breathe awhile for fresh energy, to encoun- 
ter the danger thus so -well envisaged by the whole. 
It was indeed a formidable sight The patriots seem- 
ed in their position quite invulnerable* They were 
individually niched in the rocky recesses, from which 
they had the power of picking out their assailants, 
and sacrificing them one by one, while collective- 
ly they might defy the utmost efforts of their foes. 
Still the latter showed no dastard hanging baok; 
and when, at their generaPs command, the bugle at 
last sounded the signal for firing, a. discharge took 
place, not in regular volley; hut in the independent 
way, called by us " hedge firing/' «uch as is prac- 
tised for a feu-cfe-joie, every man selecting his ob- 
ject, and firing at discretion. I marked the flashes of 
this first discharge, heard the sudden and faint concus- 
sion of the sounds, which fell flattened* as it were, 
against the rocks; then followed the progress of the 
concentrated clouds sent up from evtry musket, and as 
they at first enveloped* but with gradual dispersion, 
soon showed the patriots again, I watched anxiously 
for the return of the deadly salute, as the echoes 
caught its report, end sent it in distant and irregular 
repetitions from crag to crag. 
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But not a shot was returned by the patriots, whe 
stood firmly in their position; nor could I distinguish 
that they were diminished by one man. Father Ma- 
noz's bugle sounded " cease firing," and a momenta- 
ry silence ensued. He seemed to wait - thq enemy's 
fire, but it came not, and there was something inex- 
pressibly awful in the fixed and expectant attitudes of 
the assailants, waiting for the death, they braved, and 
the statue-like aspect of their enemies, each standing 
immovably en his rocky pedestal, and not deigning 
to notice the assault so fiercely given and so unflinch- 
ingly received. 

Whatever might be Father Munoz's feelings, he was 
determined that those of his followers should not flag! 
He once more raised his crucifix on" high, and taking 
off his hat, he waved it round his head, and uttered 
just such a shout as had before burst from him. Its 
effect was, as .then, electrical. Every throat of his 
band was opened out, and a long and loud huzza burst 
spontaneously from all; its echoes died far away, and 
then came down from the mountain-side a harsh and 
general screeeh of laughter, that seethed vollied from 
the bitterest depths of contempt. The unwearied 
echoes caught. the tones, and in their insensible yet 
Kving mimicry, they prolonged them from hill to 
hill, blending with eafch other the loudest with the* 
feeblest repetitions, in a way so wild and thrilling, as 
to give an air of fiendish mockery to the whole. My 
blood felt frozen, and every nerve cramped up, as I 
breathlessly gazed on the immovable men from whom 
such strange and demon sounds proceeded. 

The fanatics, if as much shocked, were much more 
moved than I; for after giving an instant to the rising 
of their indignant desperation, it burst-forth in a tor* 
rent of vigorous and varied development. Father 
Munoz, as usual, gave thesignal for this out-bursting. - 
He jumped with furious gestures, stamped, and raved. 
The whole force of his followers was instantly dis- 
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pfoyed in the like antics — the wom^n screamed, tore 
their hair, and danced in frantic ecstacy— and even 
the lazy monks clapped their hands, thumped their 
breasts? an<^ uttered loud and pious execrations. 

But the insulted warriors did not rest contented 

with these tokens of rage. Their destiny led them 

forward to a more ruinous demonstration. They rush* 

ed one and .all against the rocky bulwarks before them, 

and with straining efforts clambered over every ob-v 

stacle to their destruction. It was their day of doom! 

No sooner was the whole boo'y of their force fairly 

entangled in the rocks than a loud shout from above, 

which seemed to speak both vengeance and victory, 

was the signal for a shower of ponderous rocks, torn 

from tbe earth by arms new nerved by hate, and 

hurled with a deadly accuracy of aim. Nothing could 

be more terrible than the simultaneous .discharge of 

these savage missiles. The huge blacks of granite, 

shoved from their resting places, at first rolled slowly 

down, like animals coiling up their energies for the 

fierce speed they were about to i put forth. Some 

went on gradually for a time, on the smooth slopes 

which here and there smiled greenly among the grey 

and desolate heaps of granite. Others at once hounded 

off from crag to crag, but a very short space, and a 

period almost imperceptible, intervened between the 

desperate setting out of these solid bodies and their 

rapid crash into thousands of fragments, everyone an 

instrument of death. The view of this silent shower 

of fate was almost momentary, but it was harrowing. 

Tbe wretched victims of its coming effects looked 

towards it— "shrieks of terror broke from some, as 

they flung themselves upon the earth, to be mangled 

and crushed without an effort— others held up their 

arms as if such feeble intervention * might avert their 

fate— others more collected shrunk safely down behind 

projecting rocks — and a few from their stony ambus* 

cades took steady aim, and returned, from their mus- 
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kete unerring answers to the * deadly salutation thus 
sent down. 

Three or four of the patriots were kit and fell. FoR 
a fourth of the fanatics 'were struck to tbe^earth. My 
eye involuntarily fixed on Father* Munoz, and the 
group which stood, like him, braving what the bravest 
might have shrunk from. Several received the bruis- 
ing or deep-cutting splinters, but the general stood 
unharmed. He urged on his men with unabated vigoor* 
and such as had survived the shock, and were not dis- 
abled, prepared for an attempt to force the heights. 
The partial execution done by the last discharge gsrfe 
encouragement to their marksmen* and revenge for 
their killed or maimed companions enforced the ex- 
ample set by their daring chief. But they.fbtight 
against impossibilities and without a chance of success. 
The patriots, having exhausted their prepared slows 
of rocky missiles, now took their fire-arms into use, 
and their impetuosity for close combat hsing not to 
be restrained, they abandoned their position, . and 
hurried down to meet their foes. 

A, more, desperate conflict then commenced, and 
bayonets, pikes, and swords, were soon brought into 
action, as individual exertion and bodily -force more 
particularly characterized* the. fight. I observed many 
instances of great bravery in the single combats into 
which the contest was now divided, bat- the result 
was never for a moment .doobt&l. The patriots cm 
all sides drove -their opponents down, and a refereet 
from their temporary advance was soon general 
among the fanatics. Father Munofc made almost in- 
credible efforts to rally and reassure .his *men. If* he 
gave up a foot of ground, it was only it* exertion to 
restrain the flight, now becoming general. He seemed 
to seek danger wherever it was thickest, and front 
him alone the patriot warriors shrunk. At first I 
thought this was caused by fear of his prowess, but I 
soon perceived it to proceed from respect for his pro- 
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fession. No man would fight him hand to hand; and 
though several of his immediate followers were wound* 
ed, and two or three fell dead beside him, I could 
see that.no musket was levelled at his person. Seve- 
ral chance balls, however, as I afterwards ascertained, 
pierced his hat and the flowing drapery of his robe; 
and the brass scabbard of his sabre was contused in 
more than one place. He certainly escaped enough 
of risks on this day to strengthen his disciples 9 belief 
that he bore u a charmed life." 

During the continuance of this sanguinary scene, 
the women of "the Faith," and the assistant monks, 
prayed, wept, and screamed by turns. Perceiving at 
length that the day was lost, they fell back with their 
frail possessions upon the French territory. They 
were soon followed by many of the discomfited and 
disabled combatants — but Father Munoz maintained 
hfs ground, shifting from rock to rock as each spot 
appeared susceptible of defence, or while any aid was 
left to his exertions. 

During the whole affair, the commander of the pa* 
triot force was distinguishable not more by his valour 
than his surprising activity. He bounded from place 
to place wherever an enemy was to be opposed or a 
friend assisted. On several occasions he joined in per- 
sonal combat with two or more of the enemy, and his 
Victory seemed half achieved before he struck a blow. 
He was the mark for many well directed shots. 1 
several times observed the ground ploughed up by 
bullets close at his feet, or splinters struck from rocks 
beside him or above his head. He was once wounded, 
but slightly it appeared, for he merely tore his hand- 
kerchief from his neck and bound it round his arm; 
and instantly levelling his pistol, fired at the brawny 
fellow by whom he had been hit. He had a sure 
revenge, for the fellow, shot through the heart or 
head, I could not at that distance distinguish which, 
sprang high from the crag where he had stood— tWe 
vol. i. 11 
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certain movement following a wound in either of 
those vital parts— And, dropping dead, he rolled down 
from rock to rock in frightful succession, his ltmhf 
and carcase almost visibly dislocated and defaced, at' 
he hang- dangling for a moment on a jagged poin%- 
and then was dashed upon some lower projection. * 
could not resist the hope which flashed upon me that 
this might be the ruffian Sanchez, or at least that J* 
had fallen, for whenever he came across my mind a 
presentiment of ill seemed coupled with the recollec* 
tion. 

As the retreating fanatics came again across the 
frontier line into France, they were severally disarmed 
by Sergeant Passepartout and his men, and I thought 
I could distinguish in their abruptness the contemp* 
tuous dislike which even the partial bravery of the 
vanquished was not sufficient to entirely remove. As 
soon as they had given up their arms, these outcasts, 
thus promptly disbanded, disposed of themselves with 
all the vagabond recklessness yvhich I had observed 
at my iirst meeting with them. A few stood, sullenly 
watching the fruitless struggle of their gallant cbte^ 
who called on them in vain. Others, most of them 
wounded, joined the monks and women, who wept 
and wailed loudly as they applied rude remedies, and 
staunched, or bound up their hurts. A few fled up the 
gorges of the hills, apparently ashamed of their too 
easy defeat; and I was only withheld from inquiring 
of them the name of the patriot chief, by the fear of 
insulting and irritating their already goaded feelings. 
Some lay down in the ravine by the side of the rivu- 
let, as it would seem, to die. Not one came near the 
hut; and my surprise at their avoiding this shelter 
where they might have expected aid, was not remov- 
ed till I afterwards learned that Father Munoz bad 
most peremptorily commanded his troops to hold the 
hut inviolate— and he was thus implicitly obeyed, 
even in defeat and ruin* . 
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As the fugitives came towards me I could plainly 

distinguish their features, and I recognised several of 

fbose who had been my fellow lodgers two days be* 

' lire at Gedro. 1 could have well enough occupied 

self in reading the varieties of character displayed 
e different expression of their countenances, from 

gnant rage to hardened indifference, had not my 
attention been "particularly fixed on one, whom I in- 
stantly knew to be Sanchez. ' A creeping sensation, 
such as some people feel at the sight of particular 
reptiles, seemed to curdle through my veins as I 
gazed on this object of my abhorrence. I saw him 
lie down behind a rock, which intervened between 
him and the foes he ran from as well as the friends 
be had forsaken, but which allowed me an ample view 
of his figure, every movement of which Was now fami- 
liar to me; 

I had frequently during the last two or three event- 
ful hours, forced my eyes from the scene on which 
they appeared ri vetted, to look round at the house I 
was so well inclined, but so little able to protect, had 
injury been attempted. But at each glance, while no 
danger really existed, I could see no object on which 
hostility might be practised. Now, however, when 
this desperate and already detected ruffian, overflow- 
ing no doubt with venom, and projecting revenge, 
came within reach of harm to the hut and its one in- 
habitant, I saw, as I turned my watchful gaze abrupt- 
ly round, the girl of the house, in her usual dress, 
standing in the garden, and close to the little tele* 
graph, which she grasped with one hand, while with 
the other she waved a silken flag, in animating ges- 
tures of victory and welcome. 

Where has she bean ? How has she come here ? 
Was she with her mother on the mission to the patri- 
ots ? Did she remain in the secret chamber ? And 
where is the mysterious female ? All these were the 
quick and self-put questions of my brain, which came 
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in a simultaneous and unanswered rush. My eye - 
then turned with inquiring rapidity across the ravine J 
towards which the signal flag was waved. There I ' 
saw a scene of incomplete and perplexing informal 
tion — but giving;, with a startling discovery, a pro* j 
mise of an instant and ample denouement. ' ••* 

The last of the defeated fanatics — and that I need 
hardly say, was no other than Father Munoz,— was 
disarmed, and had repassed the frontier. He was de- 
prived of his sabre and pistols— and he slowly retired 
—-his crucifix held to his breast — his hands clasped 
together- — his head down. The patriots were collect* 
ed in an irregular group, forming a broken crescent, 
in about the centre of which stood their victorious 
leader, with the other officers, who had supported him 
so well. The trumpets blew a flourish; a thrice re- 
peated shout drowned the exulting notes; and their 
long huzzas and vivas proclaimed the hero's fame, to 
all who listened. "Long live Don Melchior!" 
"Long live De Trevazos!" "Long live the Aven- 
ger!" were the enthusiastic tribute to the conqueror's 
praise-— and to me the proud announcement of the 
hero I had already welcomed as my friend. For as 
he gracefully removed his plumed cap, and displayed 
his ardent and animated countenance, I could not be 
mistaken, and I learned the truth, which, I dare say, 
my readers need not now be told, that it was no other 
than the stranger visiter of the preceding night, who 
now stood displayed in all the pride and glory of suc- 
cess, 

" My quick-glancing gaze flew back in search of 
her, who should, I thought, have been the first to 
hail, and hallow by her presence, the triumph of the 
scene. My eye only rested mi the Cagot costume of 
the girl, waving her flag, and hurrying down the 
rugged path. • And when again I turned my looks to 
meet the hero, they caught the intercepting form of 
the crouched ruffian, who looked up towards the 
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t scene round a projecting elbow of the rock, by which 
I he was reclined. I marked the impatient acknow- 
ledgments of Don Melchior, as he bowed his thanks 
L$o his gallant band. But placing one hand to hts 
^neart, he pointed the other towards the hill where I 
stood, and he followed the direction thus given to 
his soldier's observation, with a quick and active step, 
attended only for a few paces by Sergeant Passepar- 
tout, to whom he delivered his sword and pistols, and 
who seemed, as he accepted them, to apologize to 
the gallant owner of the weapons he deserved st well 
to wear. 

1 could not restrain the movement of joy, which 
made me struggle over the . rude obstacles that kept 
me from the ravine. My eye never quitted Don 
Melchior for one moment, and it was not till I saw 
him pass by the rock where Sanchez lay concealed, 
that a pang of apprehension for his safety flashed 
fiercely across imy brain. I stood for an instant ar- 
rested on the spot— and it was in vain, that I recover- 
ed myself and stirred, as I saw the crouching villain 
rise, and follow, with bent body and long strides, the 
victim he had too surely marked. 

Don Melchior came quickly on with light and un- 
suspicious step, and the firm, yet cautious tread of 
the murderer fell unheard behind him, on the mossy 
slope he traversed. The moment I perceived his 
perilous situation, I shouted with all my might, at 
once to warn him, and sCare the' assassin; but he 
looked up towards me, and returned the shdut with a 
joyous expression, for the welcome he supposed it 
to convey; and the unruffled assassin, only .raised his 
arm the higher that the^blade it wielded might more 
steadily fall upon his destined prey. , 

Joined to my shout, a piercing scream burst from 
the path close to my side, and the hood of the Cagot , 
girl hung floating from behind that beauteous headp 
whose thick curled ringlets I could not fail to recog- 
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nise, as a light form bounded past me. Don Melchior 
siood for a moment transfixed in surprise, at the sounds 
of alarm, and at the same instant Passepartout and his 
men, catching the figures of the hero and his assassin, 
which the rock had till then concealed, joined in the 
loud and terrified signal which I and the frantic girl 
had raised. Don Melchior, startled, and perplexed, 
just turned his head half round, when Sanchez, with 
one fierce exclamation, " We have met!" plunged 
his murderous knife with a downward slope, into 
the hero's side. Don Melchior tottered from him, 
and was falling — when I, with an instinctive effort, 
raised my gun to my shoulder, and having covered 
the villain, was in the act of putting my finger to the 
trigger, when a flash from Sergeant Passepartout's 
carbine, arreste4 the movement, and before the re- 
port reached my ear, the coward lay writhing on the 
earth in the agonies of an immediate and far too easy 
death. ' 

How often in the course of this recital, have I 
wished that my pen could fly across the page, and 
trace, in words of flaming speed, thoughts and events 
as rapid and as hot as the lightning. But now I seem 
to wish a long and lingering pause: for how describe 
the accumulated burst of feelrngs which followed the 
assassin's stroke! " To fall thus!" was I believe, the 
bitter thought that struck all those who saw and who 
could think. The gallant comrades of his glory, the 
astonished and delighted witnesses of his courage, his 
own troops, Passepartout and his soldiers, and my- 
self,' all saw and felt no doubt alike. But there was 
one among us yet who felt herself at that moment 
as alone in life, and whose heart appeared to be pier- 
ced by the stroke so steadily aimed at her lover's. 
She had force to fly to the spot, such force as makes 
the body writhe when severed from existence. She 
reached her lover, wild, screaming, and exhausted. 
He had fallen to the ground, and with out-stretched 
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arms he received the beauteous form which sunk 
jipon hi$, to staunch with senseless weight his wide 
and gushing wound. I was in a moment one of the 
group that surrounded this pair, of whom we could 
scarcely imagine which was the nearer to death. 

The mixed feelings of grief, astonishment, and hor- 
ror, agitated every bystander around me, but in ad- 
dition to these I jpd to suffer that wild and still in- 
credulous conviction that made me certain of the fact 
discovered to me, but doubtful of my own intellect 
The female before me was, I saw it, the Cagot girl. 
Her dress, her height, her whole appearance left no 
possibility of doubt, but her form of symmetry, her 
face of beauty, how could these be there? and when, 
with a convulsive spasm, she tore open the firm-clasp- 
ed capulet, and exposed her neck and heaving bosom, 
what was my amazement to see, instead of the gross 
deformity I had in fancy loathed, perfection that 
might invite a sculptor's hand, and make his heart 
thrill as he gazed. 

1 hastily threw her cloak and hood over this rich 
field of beauty, which 1 felt to be already violated by 
the rude, yet admiring stare of the astonished obser- 
! vers. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



Fob several minutes the bodies lay untouched and 
motionless. An attempt to cla^ his unconscious 
mistress in hts arms was instantly followed by a faint- 
ing fit, which rendered the fallen hero as insensible as 
she. The blood gushed freely from his wound, and 
covered her profusely, and had it not been for this 
streaming evidence of life, their pallid faces and fixed 
forms might have seemed silently to claim the shel- 
ter of a grave. 

A stupifying cloud appeared to hang over us who 
stood by. The spectacle before us, would at anytime, 
even by a train of preparation, have been enough to 
have produced a bewildering inaction, but the violence 
of the shock from triumph to despair, the sudden 
wrenching of the joy which seemed rooted in all 
hearts — the instant revulsion of feelings, all flowing 
in channels the most opposite to the point towards 
which they were thus strained, tehis was too much 
for even manhood to sustain, and a group of agonized 
and powerless observers was the result. 

I believe I was one of the first who shook off this le- 
thargy, and I was aroused only by the impetuous grief 
of one of Don Melchior's. soldiers, who, coming with 
others to the spot, would have rushed towards the body 
of hfteidored commander, to strain it in his arms. This 
abruptness shocked me, I feared that the life blood would 
have ebbed away in the violent movement of the body; 
and, as I interposed between it and the distracted 
soldier, Father Munoz's figure caught my eye, as he 
was in the very act of dressing one of his wounded 
followers, not a hundred yards from me. Salvation 
seemed within my glance. I pushed my way right 
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through the crowd around me; and just as I cleared 
the lane of meh, and stepped out into the open space, 
my foot actually touched, and had nearly fallen upon 
the out stretched corpse of the atrocious Sanchez. I 
shrank back with a spasm of disgust. The wretch be- 
trayed in death what he might have, when living, 
succeeded to conceal. His face was bare, and his up- 
turned eyes, and the curl upon his lip, spoke volumes 
of malignity and baseness. A thick black stream flow- 
ed from his temple, where the bullet had entered, and 
added to the ghastly expression of his colourless 
cheek. . I sprang across the corpse, and was in a few 
moments close to Father Munoz. 

He looked at me, and seeing the evident expres- 
sion of distress which prompted my breathless en- 
treaty that he would accompany me, he paused for a 
moment, and laid down the half bandaged leg of the 
sufferer he was relieving. 

" What is the nature of the wound?" asked he. 

"A desperate thrust of a knife," cried 1, "close 
to the heart, if Heaven has kept that unhurt." 

41 A knife! that cannot wait, this may, v returned 
he, with animation, and adding a word or two of 
comfort to his patient, he hurried with me along the 
track I had just left behind. He did not ask me 
whom I had summoned him to attend. In his evi- 
dent anxiety to afford aid, he not only omitted to in- 
quire whether it was officer, or private, friend or foe; 
but he also seemed to forget the defeat and disgrace 
under which he himself laboured, proving the noble- 
ness of his nature, by the triumph of genuine bene- 
volence' over the most powerful prejudices and pas- 
sions of the mind. 

1 had seen enough of this extraordinary man, to 
be convinced that the rank of my friend would in 
nothing influence his attentions. But I was not sure 
of the effect which a knowledge of his opinions might 
produce; and I trembled at the risk I was about to 
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run in naming at onee the wounded man. I felt if, 
however, but just to do so towards him, in order that 
I might be enabled to combat the repugnance which 
was naturally to be excited in the priest; and towards 
the priest himself, as a matter of delicacy, not to sur- 
prise his still festering feelings, by the too abrupt 
view of his late successful rivals. 

There was not a moment to lose. 

"Father Munoz," said I, "I have not at such a 
time stood on points of form. I have ventured to put 
you to a severe trial. The man whom you are about 
to see, but whom 1 fear you cannot save, is no other 
than Don JVlelchior de Trevazos.'' 

"What! Don Melchior! God be praised!" ejacu- 
lated he; and my heart sunk with disappointed grief 
to hear the expression, and in dread of the refusal of 
assistance which I expected to follow it. 

"God be praised!" reiterated the monk; "you 
said he still lived?" 

" I fear to ask the question now," said I, "but he 
was not dead when I left the spot" 

" Then 1 may be in time to save him — or, at least, 
to breathe the words of holy truth intp his ear, and 
give comfort to his parting spirit; let us hasten to 
him!" 

These reassuring words were scarcely finished, 
when we reached the place where the wailing Spa- 
niards, with Sergeant passepartout and his men, stood 
closely encircling the still senseless bodies of Don 
Melchior and Malvide. At sight of the monk, his 
patriot fellow countrymen made way for him one and 
all, with every demonstration of respect, inspired by 
his triple character of general, priest, and doctor. 
When he reached the centre of the circle, and saw 
the afflicting spectacle, he started with a movement 
which seemed the combined effect of astonishment 
and horror. All the austere collectedness of his na- 
ture was overpowered by the scene; and, to the 
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amazement of myself and the other spectators, the 
rigid priest, the stoical physician, the intrepid war- 
rior, threw himself upon his knees, bent low over 
the bodies, and giving a full vent to his feelings, 
which were a mystery to all around him, he burst 
into a passionate flood of tears. He made no affected 
efforts to conceal his emotion, but for some moments 
sobbed aloud in speechless anguish. His recovery 
from this gush of feeling was as instantaneous as had 
been the attack. He started up quickly, and with a 
bitter and self-reproaching tone, exclaimed, "Good 
God, what am I about! — while he is dying — and she! 
Heaven forgive this last and worst exposure of crimi- 
nal anguish!" 

With the utmost promptness and self-command, he 
commenced the operations of his surgical skill, anxi- 
ety of the deepest kind marked upon his countenance, 
where the violent traces of some fierce conflict of 
passions were stamping their deep but fugitive im- 
print. It seemed as if his mind was separated into 
distinct parts — all the faculties of judgment and ex- 
ertion bearing on the immediate objects of his case, 
while the wild emotions of personal feeling swept 
like a hurricane through his brain. So, at least, I 
read the convulsed expression of his face and frame, 
and the sequel will prove that I read rightly. 

Father Munoz had, in the first instance, to give a 
divided attention to the senseless pair before him— 
hut he gave it as though he felt them to be as one. 
He promptly but steadily seized Don Melchior's 
wrist, and felt his. scarcely beating breast. Almost, 
at the same instant, he took Malvide's fair hand in 
his, and I plainly distinguished the trembling of his 
arm while he counted the faint pulsation of hers. 
Without inquiries from those around him as to the 
causes of what he saw, he appeared to read what had 
passed in the evidence before him, and he applied 
himself without hesitation to give aid where assist- 
ance was most important 
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I cannot pretend to recollect the means of relief J 
which he applied to Don Melchior. What sfypttaw 
he employed, or how he treated the wound, are poistM 
of little importance to the reader, and were not, eves* 
at the moment, attended to by me. It was enougkl 
for me to observe, that various accessories to Father'; 
Munoz's skill were contained in the well filled cari** 
ties of his leathern girdle, which held, besides his 
prayer-book, and the thick folds of his proclamation* 
some instruments of surgery, with two or three phiafe 
and rolls of lint, plaster, and bandage. From this a§2 
sortment he chose whatever he thought most suited; 
to the case; and such was my confidence in his skill: 
and his integrity, that I felt neither apprehension ar 
to the first, nor doubt of the latter. In his hands fc 
considered Don Melehior as near to a chance of safe-. 
ty, as was consistent with his apparently desperate 
state. My immediate observation turned therefort 
to the other object, which so irresistibly shared witfev 
out weakening the deep interest excited for the un- 
fortunate chieftain. 

Scarcely had the monk's still sensitive fingers loosed 
their hold of Malvide's arm, when she, like some in- 
strument in which vibration had been awakened by 
the touch, gave signs of returning animation. A 
shivering movement told that, the nerves were newly 
strung; and the dawn of reviving nature broke, in a 
streaky flush, upon her pallid cheek. Her quivering 
lip and trembling lid, rising at once, as if to take ia 
air and light, showed the instinctive struggle of mor- 
tality to cling to life; and the awakening of the mind 
was almost instantly perceptible, in the sudden open- 
ing of eyes and mouth, the distension of nostril-** 
that membrane, as eloquent as either feature — the in- 
credulous stare, as memory told what had passed- 1 * 
the hand pressed against the brow to feel if sense were 
there — the abrupt start and half articulate scream, 
while reason's fully risen orb flashed its maddening 
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.beam upon her. Recollecting the fulness -of her mi- 
sery, she turned her looks upon her lover, and with- 
held from flinging herself upon his bleeding body, by 
the dread of interrupting the monk's benevolent care, 
her emotion burst forth in one of those suppressed 
and suffocating screams, so terrific to the hearer, and 
wbieh seemed to rend the utterer's heart. 

.Her countenance was a picture of inexpressible ago- 
ny^ as her glance fell alternately upon Don Melchior, 
aad her own dress, which was covered with his blood. 
She knelt and wrung her hands. She did not speak, 
as if the- fear of agitating him overpowered the natu- 
ral wish, at such a time, to let her heart overflow in 
wards. But her lips quivered convulsively; her eyes 
were raised, at times, and then, for an instant, closed; 
and she, more than once, seized her blood-stained 
capulet, and hugged it with frantic energy, as though . 
she thus enfolded to her breast all of him which she 
dared venture to embrace. 

It was not certainly a fitting moment for a critical 
examination of the interesting girl; and even now I 
: wonder at the strange perversity of feeling which 
prompted me to enter upon such a task. But such 
was the combined effect of admiration, pity, and sur- 
prise, that I forgot for awhile every more important, 
consideration, and I began to observe the object that 
should have inspired them with as minute a scrutiny 
as one exercises in a ball-room, or on a race-course. 
1 could scarcely believe my eyes — those perjured 
' evidences, which so lately told me that this heroine 
of mine was lame and loathsome, and which now tes- 
; lifted to her surpassing grace and beauty. She was, 
indeed, most beautiful; and her anguished move- 
meats showed sorrow in such subdued and natural 
graee, as might have put joy*s fantastic antic's to the 
Hush. 

There are. various kinds of female. beauty, as all 
the world allows; and each in its turn considered the 
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most lovely. The rich red bloom of health, the pallid 
tint of grief, the azure or the hazel eye, eurls of light 
brown, or ringlets of deep jet — which is admired the 
most, or which is the most to be admired? While 
each makes the assortment that he fancies best, I may, 
perhaps, be suffered to express my notion on a poiat 
which ever has held, and ever will hold, mankind in 
a state of most lucky disagreement 

To my mind, variety in the face of a lovely wo- 
man, as in that of nature's self, is the greatest possi- 
ble charm. To suppose loveliness in a woman, is to 
admit that her features, skin, and hair are all goad* 
But these are individually unimportant points; for it 
signifies little whether a complexion be -white or 
brown, a nose Roman or Grecian, an. eye black or 
blue. Neither is it by those faces where all may be 
called in keeping, that we are most pleased. If we 
are told that a woman is beautiful and fair, we ex- 
pect to see light eyes, light aiiy brilliant skin, and 
rosy cheeks. If a brunette is announced, dark loeks, 
dark eyes, and dark complexion, spontaneously asso- 
ciate themselves in our minds. We see each object 
agreeing with, or even surpassing our expectation; 
we mark and marvel at the regularity of nature's 
master-pieces, and we acknowledge each beautiful of 
hs kind. 

But this is different far from that amazed delight 
with which we gaze upon the rare, yet to-be-met- 
with, specimens of beauty, still more exquisite, by 
which we are every moment taken by surprise, and 
where wonder forms the chief spell of our fresh spring- 
ing admiration ; where we see black folds of glossy hair 
shrouding a snow-white brow, and bright blue eye: 
or where an orb of hazel, or still more eloquent grey, 
beams on a ch^ek of bloom; or where auburn ringlets 
curl round an eye of black, whose long dark lashes 
fall on a colourless cheek, from which early care has 
too soon plucked the. roses. 
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These are a few of the many incongruous yet fas- 
cinating combinations which nature loves to effect, 
baffling our conjectures as to what is beautiful, and 
leaving perfection as undefinable as it is various. 

fiffalvide's was, to my taste, a sample of beauty's 
best variety; I cannot venture to describe the fluctu- 
ating charms of her countenance, which displayed an 
ever shifting sameness of loveliness, like the moving 
surface of the sea, each instant changing, but eternal- 
lythe same. Her hair was dark; her brow, and cheek, 
ttd bosom brightly fair; her eyes deep grey-— long 
Rqtrid shapes, not starting out as if to peer into the 
ffforld, but retiring rather towards the brain, from 
which they drew their intellectual beams. Her mouth 
—-that next best feature of ther face, whose every 
movement telegraphs the mind, ere the tongue can 
speak its bidding* — was neither small nor large, a 
, happy medium between primness and expanse; lips 
bedewed and ripe, sufficiently apart to let the soft 
breath keep them moist, and the white teeth shine be- 
tween; the nether one indented towards the chin, and 
the upper softly marked with the silken down, which 
to as essential to the beauty of a dark haired woman, 
as the fringe that gives' expression to her eye, or the 
ringlets that adorn her brow. 

I can go no further in this sketch. Let the retail 
dealers in beauty each fill it up as he may choose; 
and, with such elements as I have described, I defy 
any or all to convert Mai vide into aught but what 
the was, a beautiful — a perfectly beautiful girl. 

While I was employed in collecting the materials 
for my most imperfect portrait, let it not be supposed 
that Father Munoz was indifferent to the subject of 
his care. And I think my readers will already have 
acquitted me of a rising charge of levity at such a 
time, by anticipating the monk's announcement that 
Don Melchior's wound was not, in the least degree, 
dangerous. Such was, in fact, the happy intelligence 
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promptly announced to the anxious lookers on. 
rib — but heaven knows which, and anatomists mi 
inquire — those natural bulwarks which so often thw 
the deadly designs of blade and bullet, had interp 
between the knife of the assassin and the hero's li 
The former was turned aside, the latter saved; a 
the rush of blood which caused us such alarm, w 
perhaps, the best token of the intended victim's pi 
servation. 

When the salutary pain inflicted in the dressing 
Don Melchior's wound brought him to a sense of 
suffering and his actual state, his first exclamation 
"Malvide!" and he wildly looked around for her 
whom he called. His eyes fell upon Father Mud 
face, and a surprised ejaculation escaped him. 

"What do I see?" cried he. "Is this possibl 
you, Mazaredo! my long lost friend!" 

" Hush, hush!" replied the monk. " It is, ind 
no other than your old friend; but this is no timefi 
explanation. You are hurt, but not badly; repose j 
all that is required to yoDr rapid recovery. Do 
speak another word." 

" But this dress, this tonsure ?" for the monk's 
bare head showed the mark of his calling. 

" 'Tis even so, Melchior," said, or rather sighed 
he, as if one passing feeling of regret rose upon him 
in his own despite. 

"Ah, my own Malvide!" exclaimed Don Mel- 
chior, his fugitive glance having rested upon her. - 

" Not a word, not a word, my beloved," said she, 
pressing her hand against her own lips, as if the 
breath of his existence lay within them. 

Scarcely a whisper broke from one of the many 
anxious observers, until the wounded object of their 
care and caution was safely laid in bed in the secret 
chamber of the Cagot's hut, which had been so long 
the place of shelter, rather than repose to the bean* 
teous tenant, who now resigned her refuge, and threw 
aside the mystery that hung round her and it. 
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» CHAPTER XIV. 

h I cannot pretend to strict/accuracy of dates, but 
>for four or five days Don Melchior's convalescence 

bent regularly on, and in less than a week he was 
\\e to leave his bed. I. know not if his rapid reco- 
jfttery was to be attributed to the slightness of his 
''wound, the goodness of his constitution, or the skill 
of his physician. But, be the chief cause what it 
| might, I am sure that the care of his nurse was rfot 
1 the hast. Most ably was she seconded by the assi- 
duous old* Cagot woman, who showed, on every oc- 
casion that required it, an intelligence that went as 
fur to remove my belief in the incorrigible dullness 
of her race, as her benevolence went to confirm my 
conviction of their susceptibility to the best feelings 
of humanity. And I may perhaps thus passingly be 
allowed to hope, that should any one, led by these 
pages to visit this excellent old being in her wild re- 
treat, find any difficulty in discovering her, they will 
let their benevolence take place of their curiosity, or 
go hand in hand with it, and seek out other objects 
among the proscribed race, who will, I venture to 
predict, repay, at least with gratitude, all the kind- 
ness that may be shown them. 

Don Melehior being installed in the whilom secret 
chamber, Mai vide became the temporary tenant of 
my closet, while I shifted my quarters to the inn at 
fiedro, and took possession of the same moiety of a 
room which I had occupied on the first night of this 
[adventurous epoch. My days were passed entirely at 
the Cagot's hut, and -the frequent companion of my 
walk backwards and forwards was Father Munoz, 
who, though much occupied with the care of his un- 
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fortunate aud defeated comrades, with his own politi- 
cal correspondence and personal concerns, still found 
time enough to dovote to the duty he had undertaken 
towards his former friend, with whom he passed 
hours together in secret conversation. I observed that 
he had made a point of not seeing Malvide in any of 
his visits. This was an understood arrangement be- 
tween Don Melchior and himself, and I was quickly 
made acquainted with it and its cause by the sweet 
girl whose modesty made her pass the subject over 
lightly, and evinced no vanity on an occasion that 
might, more than most others, have excused a display 
of that most natural and most general weakness of oar 
nature. 

Malvide and myself became, as may be supposed, 
in a short time, very intimate. While Don Melchior 
and Father Munoz were shut up together, she and I 
used to walk in the neighbourhood of the hut, through 
the ravine which was the scene of such eventful occur- 
rences* or in the many intricate paths around, to me 
before unknown, but which were as familiar to her as 
the izards which we frequently disturbed in these 
rambles. We never, however, went out of call from 
the hut; and Malvide perpetually broke off in recitals 
of former events, to listen to the hoarse voice of the 
old woman, who, by a particular sound, gave signal 
of the monk's departure on a round of professional 
visits to his wounded soldiers, distributed in rude 
tents, throughout the vallies of Estaube and'Heas. 

It was chiefly in those walks with Malvide, as well 
as in snatches of conversation with Don Melchior, and 
from glimpses of confidential chat breaking through 
the monk's habitual reserve, that I learned enough of 
former circumstances to be able to enter fullv into 
the feelings and objects of the whole trio. It was 
not long afterwards till I became perfectly acquainted 
with all the connecting links of their history, inas- 
much as it formed a chain to bind them now together; 
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and I will, for my readers' satisfaction, throw into as 
brief a form as possible, the details of former events, so 
necessary to an understanding of the scenes which I 
have been just reciting, and of those which succeeded 
them so qnifekly. 

• I pass over, as foreign to the interest of my story, 
many bustling occupations which broke in on the 
eeurse of affairs at the hut during Don Melchior's 
convalescence, as the visits of Sergeant Passepartout, 
who showed himself throughout this interval in a 
quite new aspect, smothering the flame of his con- 
stitutional gallantry, suppressing the uprisings of 
his national vanity, and silencing the voice of his 
provincial gasconading, for the province itself fur* 
niches the only sufficient epithet to express the thing* 
He was respectful to the lady, who, under her peas- 
ant's disguise, he had made love to, good-naturedly 
solicitous about the man he had saved, and totally 
silent, as to the villain he slew. He gained the good 
will and esteem of all concerned, and did not take one 
liberty in consequence, which was the certain method 
of preserving what he had acquired. In our moments 
of familiar chat, he could not, however, help dropping 
some hints as to his affair with the Arragonese coun- 
tess, who turned out after all to be an actress from 
the theatre of Astorga, and the niece of one of the 
worthy cur 6s, forming part of the fugitives of the 
Faith. But the sergeant was quite satisfied with his 
conquest, and I felt no inclination to disturb him in 
its possession, nor to stand in the way of the score of 
designs he professed against the wives and daughters 
of the muleteers, and the widows of the poor devils 
who had been killed in the late affair, who wanted 
consolation. 

>< One of the most unpleasant interruptions to the 
dreary tranquillity of the place, was caused by the 
burying of the dead bodies. This occupied two whole 
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days, during which Sergeant Passepartout showed m 
admirable aptitude for the siluatioo of undertaker and 
sexton. Under his auspiees and the superintendence 
of his party, some dozens of fine fellows were flung 
into their graves, head or feet foremost, as the case 
might be. Neither ceremony nor ceremonial attend- 
ed their burial. No rites of religion were observed, 
save the murmured prayer of some kind eomrade, as 
the sods were shovelled in upon each body; and the 
holiest water that could be sprinkled over them were 
the tears dashed off from deep bronzed cheeks by 
hands that had rarely been dipped in the benetier. A. 
mass was said by Father Munoz the following Sunday 
in the church of Gavernie, for the repose of the souls 
of the fallen. 1 witnessed this ceremony, and was 
struck by the imposing and almost more than earthly 
bearing of the monk, as he paid this gorgeous tribute 
to the memory of his gone companions. But I was 
more moved an evening or two afterwards, when, 
strolling alone over the battle field, I saw a. solitary 
and worn looking man, sitting upon a newly dug 
grave, and, with some rude instrument, chiselling the 
name of his comrade, who rotted beneath, on a stu- 
pendous mass of granite, a monument large enough 
to have furnished mausoleums for half the grandees of 
Spain. The name was, I think, Antonio Ostolazo; 
but that matters little; it is still to be seen by any one 
who will explore the desolate vale of Estaube and the 
pedestals of Mount Perdu, and I may safely promise 
a surer immortality to the owner of this eternal menu* 
ment, than can be afforded by the mouldering fanes 
which enshrine so many more celebrated and much 
prouder soldiers. 

When these last duties were performed- the re- 
mainder, of Father Munoz's disjointed band dispersed 
itself still wider than ever across the sheltering soil 
of France, and no chance remaining for another at* 
tempt at entering Spain in this quarter, those who 
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were unmaimed during the last effort, went off in dif- 
ferent directions towards Bayonne or Toulouse, in 
search of some new portion of the expelled fanaticd, 
to whose fortunes they might unite their own ill luck. 
The^ wounded were, one by one, removed farther 
into the country, towards the hospitals established for 
the French army, in which they found effectual suc- 
cour; so that, at the end of a week, scarcely any of 
" the Faith" remained near us, and those only of the 
most desperately and hopelessly wounded, with their 
wives, and a compassionate monk or two, who had 
humanity enough not to abandon them quite. 

The patriot troops had, after a day or two, retired; 
Count Pinati, Mina's lieutenant, having come across 
Ae hills, after the gallant affair of Puycerda, to take 
the command of Don Melchior's little division, and 
join it to the main body of the Catalonian army, as 
Mina's force was now named. 

I have not attempted to sketch the various instances 
of devoted attachment shown by his' soldiers on the 
occasion of Don Melchior's wound, or during the 
time of his recovery. It was by force almost that he 
succeeded in getting them away from the bivouac 
they had established near the hut, which they, al- 
though disarmed like the others on entering the 
French territory were resolved to watch by and de- 
fend against all other treachery on the part of the fa- 
natics; whose bands they suspected to contain more 
than one villain of Sanchez's stamp. Sergeant Pas* 
separtout also insisted on placing a guard of two of 
his men on the hut, to preserve it from foul play; and 
at my strong solicitation, joined with Malvide's, 
Don Melchior consented to this the first day, but on 
Father Munoz pledging his own faith for the fair con- 
duct of his followers, all other precautions were given 
up, and nothing arose to make us repent of the confi- 
dence thus placed in them through him. 

Having so far cleared the channel through which 
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my story is to run, I will now, without disturbing 
the current of events, turn to that backwater of narra- 
tion, which steadies but does not weaken the stream. 

Don Francisco de Trevazos, the father of Don Mel- 
chior, one of the innumerable nobles who swarme<Mn 
Spain, had held a lucrative situation in the court of 
Charles- IV. previous to his abdication. He was con- 
firmed in it by Ferdinand, having been one of the 
persons who particularly favoured the designs of the 
young prince, whom public opinion and state necessi- 
ty have preserved from being considered a usurper* 
But Don Francisco was, like many others, actuated 
by excellent motives in abetting the designs of Fer- 
dinand. Indignant at the virtual, sovereignty of the 
vile Godoy, aod deceived by the promise of good in 
the young prince's character, which was blasted in 
its very blossoming, the father of our hero, with the 
majority of the nation, learned too late the extent of 
their mistake, and found that, of two evils, they had 
taken the least — only because it wanted energy to 
make itself the greater* Don Francisco was a cor- 
dial friend of liberality and reform; his efforts, united 
with those of many eminent associates, all tended to 
the ineffectual task of inculcating his own principles 
into the mind . of the new monarch. But a hopeless 
despondency succeeded to these . exertions, and all 
the truly patriotic men in Spain, waited anxiously 
for some occasion to take a bold and decisive step to- 
wards the regeneration of their country. 

It was at this time that the imbecile and unworthy 
Ferdinand determined on his memorable visit to Bay* 
onne, the scene not less of his disgrace, than of Na- 
poleon's dishonour. Many, and among them Don 
Francisco, saw the consequences of this step, and ex- 
postulated with the principal ministers on its impru- 
dence. But it appears too evident, that Ferdinand 
himself was obstinate in his resolution, with a certain 
knowledge of what was. to be its result 
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The conferences and conventions at Bayonne, ended 
in the formal renunciation of the throne of Spain by 
Ferdinand and his father, in the nomination of Jo- 
seph to the vacant dignity, and the occupation of al- 
most all the strong places in the country by the troops 
of the French ErrVperor. This is not the place to 
canvass political questions, and I pass by the mean- 
ness of Ferdinand and the violence of Napoleon, to 
consider for a moment the situation of those who act- 
ed in accordance with the principles which guided 
the father of my hero, and influenced so deeply the 
fete of Don Melchior himself. 

Joseph, acting either from his own impulse or by 
excellent adviee, made an admirable selection of mi- 
nisters. They were named at Bayonne in July 1808, 
and the new king entered his kingdom under the sanc- 
tion of the names of the best and most enlightened 
men, who had filled high offices under Charles IV. 
and Ferdinand. All the public functionaries were con- 
firmed in their places, and they almost all acquiesced 
in their nomination, and became at once Jlfranctsa- 
dos, as the adherents of Joseph were soon named. 

Under this arrangement, Don Francisco de Travazos 
continued to hold his place, and he, in common with 
almost the whole of the nobility and corporate bodies 
of Spain, gave his willing allegiance to the new king 
and paid him homage. 

No usurper ever mounted a throne with more 
plausible pretensions or fairer prospects than Joseph. 
Nominated by his brother, the most powerful of 
king makers-^-succeeding to Ferdinand the most con- 
temptible of kings — hailed by the country as a deli- 
verer — the opening acts of his government, being the 
suppression of that monstrous tribunal impiously called 
holy; the formation of codes of laws; appropriation 
of church lands to the wants of the state, and the con- 
sequent relief of the subject; encouragement of public 
instruction; patronage of arts, manufactures* and com- 
merce: — these were the titles of Joseph to his throne, 
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and the excuses of those Spaniards who adopted his 
claim. If others were wanted, they might be found 
in the fact of foreign families having reigned over 
the country since the Austrian succession, — in the ab- 
solute necessity of a new dynasty to purge away the 
abuses of the old — and in the example of the great 
continental states, which approved and confirmed the 
appointment of Joseph, and sanctioned the submission 
of Spain. But haying thus briefly considered the 
arguments in favonr of the Jifnaneesados,* I hurry 
to remove any notion, which might arise in the rea- 
der's mind, that, while making allowances for them, 
I do not give my whole sympathy to the splendid 
patriots by whom they were opposed. No! Glory 
to the brave spirits, which shone forth at that crisis in 
the fate of Europe, teaching to despots, through their 

Eroudest peer, that men must not be bartered like 
rutes, nor countries transferred like estates, even 
though a good master be given for a bad one. Free- 
dom may be forced on nations, as maniacs take me- 
dicine by compulsion; and the patriots of Spain 
taught this lesson tp the world, that it is better to es- 
tablish the great principle of liberty, even at the cost 
of quick recurring bondage, than enjoy for a while 
comparative happiness, by fixing a precedent of en- 
during slavery. Such were the views of Porlier, 
Lacy, Mina, and the rest of the since murdered and 
proscribed martyrs; such the inspiration that raised 
the spirit of resistance, which spread on wings of 
flame, at once desolating and purifying the land. 
Joseph was driven from his throne, as the type of 
that presumptuous principle which placed him on it; 
and Ferdinand recovered his kingdom, by virtue of 
the imprescriptible right of which he was the un- 
worthy emblem. 

* I would refer the reader interested in the subject, to the able 
writings and incontrovertible reasonings of Rianosa, Marina, Llo-< 
rente, and Blaquiefe. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Twelve thousand Afranctsados followed Joseph 
iota France, giving to him a proud proof of person- 
al attachment, and to nations, generally, a fine lesson 
of fidelity. Among the refugees were Don Fran- 
cisco, de Trevazos, with his numerous family, and 
Luis Mazaredo, a physician of Madrid, and his only 
aon, Munoz, then a boy of about fourteen years of age. 
The expatriated Spaniards fixed themselves chief- 
]y in the towns and villages of the South of France, 
ia sight of those frontiers from which they were 
proscribed, envying the fortunate patriots who re- 
mained possessors of the soil, but proudly conscious 
of their own pure motives in the very conduct which 
had brought upon them destruction and disgrace. 

Toulouse possessed many advantages for those set- 
tlers,, who had money to support the expenses of a 
principal provincial town. Education, the chief ob- 
ject with heads of families, was the main cause of 
< Don Francisco,, his family, and Doctor Mazaredo 
fixing there ; and the four sons of the former, with 
the doctor's only child, and several other young 
Spaniards, were soon established as inmates in the 
college. 

It is not more easy to account for school friend- 
ships, .than for those of riper years. One is as much 
the result of some chance circumstance as the other ; 
and it is scarcely of importance to know by what 
means the intimacy pf young Melchior and his com- 
panion Munoz was contracted. For three or four 
years, during which they remained together in col- 
lege, their attachment continued to increase, and the 

Vol. i. 13 
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totally different cast <?f their minds, and utter dissi' 
milarity of character were the means of preserving, 
it unimpaired. They were within a week or two of 
the same age, and when they came to be seventeen 
or eighteen years old, their dispositions wepe fully 
developed. Melchior always destined for the mili- 
tary service, burned with impatience to commence 
his career. Munoz, intended bv his father for his 
own profession, applied himself assiduously to its 
study. The rank of Don Francisco, the ample pen- 
sion he enjoyed from the French government, and 
the lucky preservation of a large property, which be 
had prudently transferred into foreign funds, enabled 
young Melchior to maintain an excellent appearance, 
and go miTcji into society, in the atmosphere of which 
alone he seemed to live. Doctor Mazaredo was 
poor, scantily pensioned, and only enabled by the 
profits of his profession to ^support himself and his 
son respectably, and without .show. Munoz was, 
moreover, of a turn quite the reverse of his friend, 
hating company, shunning the world, and giving 
himself wholly up to abstruse and theoretic study. 

Melchior had many opportunities just then of 
meeting in company Malvide d'EupJandre, only 
daughter of a man of ancient fatnily and high rank, 
at that time a warm adherent of the Emperor and of 
his family, who lived almost entirely at his chateau, 
on the banks of the Garonne, a place admirably suit- 
ed to the indulgence of the deep attachment which 
almost spontaneously sprung up in the breasts of the 
young couple. In a few months they were lovers, 
of the most decided, and, as we have seen, of the 
niost determined stamp. 

Munoz had but few chances of seeing Malvide. 
-He never spoke to her ; but it so happened, that a 
sympathy of feeling with his friend, on. that one 
particular point, matte him also an adorer of this 
beauteous girl, to see whom was to love. An acci- 
dental glimpse of her person, and a few words caught 
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from her dulcet voice, acted on the inflammable feel- 
ings of Munoz, with a violence that was irresistible. 
To female had ever before created the slightest sen- 
ition in his mind, and a passion now burst forth on 
his insufficient excitement, like a volcano throwing 
>ut its selftengendered flames. He encouraged and 
[fed this phrenzy even while he felt that it consumed 
ilm ; and in the silence and solitude of his college, 
te had no one resource to turn the current of his 
jfltseased sensations. But he possessed, as well as 
lelchior, a great degree of that fine quality of sen- 
timent, which irresistibly impels the lover to keep 
Ms secret to himself. Neither of them, therefore, 
made the other his confident. Melchior was too 
mach occupied with his mistress to discover Munoz's 
passion ; but the latter found out, from various cau- 
ses, that Melchior was the enamoured and accepted 
lover of the woman he adored. He had hopelessly, 
desperately, cherished this idolatry for a person he 
had never spoken to, and but once heard speak ! But 
he was, even in his early youth, one of the most ec- 
centric and incalculable of mortals — and this charac- 
ter he was now about to establish, by an extraordi- 
nary and unlooked for, but still consistent freak. 
Deterred by his circumstances and station in life from 
indulging the slightest degree of hope of obtaining 
the object of his extravagant passion, and making a 
wild and irrational estimate of friendship and the 
duties which he thought it imposed, he at once re- 
solved to give up the notion of Malvide, and to re- 
move any bar which his presence might by possibility 
create, to the progress of his friend's pursuit. Thus 
consoling himself for the imaginary relinquishment 
of a mistress whom he never knew, by the unreal 
security of a friendship, the advantages of which he 
was flinging away, he formed and put into execution 
the design of abandoning France, unknown to all, 
and absolutely, and at once, retiring from the world 

for ever. * 

■ 
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He quitted the college without notice or prepara- 
tion — and he did not even leave a letter for his 
friend Melchior, having too strict a regard for truth 
to conceal it had he written, and dreading the possi- 
ble effect it might produce on bis friend, and conse- 
quently on the friendship which he valued more than 
life. For his father, he left a letter expressive of his 
sudden but fixed determination to abandon the world; 
and he entered Spain and joined the pious posses- 
sors of one of its many convents, and soon became 
as wild an enthusiast in the mysteries of religion, as 
he had been an extravagant worshipper at the shrine 
of passion. All this was in accordance with his ex- 
traordinary character, and not wonderful in a boy of 
eighteen. Having gone through all preliminary 
forms, and thoroughly prepared himself for the ca- 
reer on which he was about to enter, he finally took 
the vows of his order, and became soon distinguish- 
ed amongst his brethren for his deep piety, his lefty 
conceptions, his learning-, and his medical skill. He 
devoted all his worldly thoughts to the perfect ac- 
quirement of the killing-or-curing art, and his cele- 
brity soon spread beyond the walls of his retreat : 
and thus distinguished, in that little circle of renown 
he might have' lived and died, had not the political 
events of his time inflamed his mind with a new ex- 
citement, and forced him from his obscurity into the 
agitated arena of revolutionary life. 

Don Melchior, in the mean time, had gone through 
his noviciate as a military man, having been remov- 
ed by his father to the college of St. Cyr, whence 
he started to join the regiment of cavalry to which 
he was appointed ; but the rapid succession of poli- 
tical movements at that period, depriving France of 
her military chieftain and military character, our 
hero had but the experience of one short and disas- 
trous campaign, that which began with the defeat of 
the Prussians at Fleurs, and ended with the over- 
whelming discomfiture of theiv conquerors at Water* 
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loo. Melchior fought in both battles, and in the in- 
tervening affair of Quatre-bras, and he acquired, on 
those days of desperate conflict, a feeling of respect 
for British Valour and fortitude that almost amounted 
to adoration. Don Melchior was a true liberal. He 
Inherited from his father the best principles of civil 
freedom, and he added a wide toleration of religious 
tenets that sprung from a spontaneous independence 
of mind. Heretic and papist were with him empty 
words. Conscience was the only tribunal he ac- 
knowledged in. these matters ; and he felt that a 
community of political interests might fairly and 
safely exist between men whose religious feelings 
were as widely separated as the poles. His mind 
was instinct with notions like these. They were con* 
ftrmed by the general liberality of his military com- 
panions - y and the licentiousness in which the latter 
indulged produced no effect on our hero, beyond 
leaching him its danger and exciting his disgust, 
lie had entered the French service, because that of 
his own country was out of his reach, and because, 
educated in France, he spoke its language, and fol- 
lowed its manners and customs, like a native; but 
he felt himself still a Spaniard ; and though posses- 
sing a hereditary attachment to J.oseph and a con- 
tempt for Ferdinand, he burned with enthusiasm at 
the thoughts of those heroes who had expelled the 
former^ and now groaned under the lattery and he 
anxiously awaited the day when he might join the 
ranks of the patriots who abounded in Spain, and 
whose bosoms throbbed with the desire to set her 
free. 

On. the disbanding of the army of the Loire, our 
young, soldier retired to his father's residence at 
Toulouse, and here, he returned with new ardour to 
the indulgence of his passion for Mai vide d'Euplan- 
dro. The lovers had regularly corresponded during 
Melchior's absence ; and this short but perilous sep~ 
aration was all that had been wanting to rivet the 

13* 
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V 

chains by which tbe young pair so willingly allowed 
themselves to be bound ; anil for some weeks they 
revelled in the luxury of secret love. But the total 
change of circumstances in young Mel c frier's family, 
resulting from the ruin of Napoleon, made the avow- 
al of this attachment then impossible. The pensions 
hitherto paid to the exiled Afraneesados were dis- 
continued on the accession of Louis XV1IL; and 
the consideration in which they had been held dur- 
ing the influence of Joseph was now replaced by 
every mark of distrust and detestation. The viru- 
lent hostility of the Spanish government was un- 
bounded, and that of France showed but little wish 
to alleviate the sufferings of a body of men whom 
tbey did hate, and affected to despise. 
. Don Francisco and his sons felt neither a right nor 
an inclination to interfere in the politics of a country 
which afforded them shelter. The father, therefore, 
Cautiously abstained from any public manifestation of 
his opinions ; and the three grown up brothers, in- 
cluding our hero, resolved- to embark for South 
America, and there join the standard of indepen- 
dence, under which so many gallant exiles from old 
Spain were at that moment fighting. Melchior part- 
ed from Malvide, with proud sentiments of confi- 
dence in her, and that sanguine certainty of success 
which is the instinctive feeling that raises the ambi- 
tious man so much above the level of his kind. 

Malvide had much of the heroine in her charac- 
ter. High-minded and 'tender-hearted, with a strong 
intellect and warm feelings, she loved her lover not 
less for his lofty aspirings thin for the overflowing 
softness of sentiment by which they were tempered. 
She liked romantic incident and feeling-— not that 
yapid, common place kind which sinks its votaries 
into languishment and affectation — but v those spirited 
freaks fn the equalities. of action and thought, which 
give vigour to the mind and animation to the mono- 
tony of life. Her grief at parting with her lover 
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was much assuaged by the effect of this disposition ; 
ftnd during three years of his adventurous career in 
the new world, her anxiety for his safety at once 
preyed upon and supported her spirit. She did not 
pine away during this agitating interval ; but her 
mind was centered in one object with tfn intensity 
that would have worn out an intellect less elastic 
than hers. 

Melchior ran a rapid and brilliant career in Vene- 
zuela and other parts of South America where liber* 
ty was triumphant His two brothers perished in 
the struggle, one in action with Morillo's troops, the 
other in a desperate sea engagement, in which he 
commanded a patriot sloop. These losses inflamed 
young Melchior's hatred to the Cause of despotism 
and its agents ; and among other effusions of his 
highly excited raind* the following (which I thought 
worth translation) escaped him at this period. 

TO THE WARRIORS OF CHILI. 

Rouse, Men of Freedom, for the fight 
Uk Freedom's majesty and might! 

Let the sound of your march he sabres clashing. 

Let your signal sign be the cannon flashing, 
And your battle-cry " Vvlt Right !" 

When furious to the field you rush, 

Sweep on, as the herded wild^iorse dashes 
O'er the Pampas,* trampled by his crush — 

Be your charge like the tropic shower which splashes 
So loud that the thunder's roar is hush, 

Or seems as rolling faint and high, 

A whirlwind of the upper sky! 

Gase on yon tempestrdriven clouds ; 

Shattered through Heaven's wide space they fly— 
Thus let the Despots' servile crowds 

Shrink from you, Sons of Liberty! 
Think, as ye rush ori the hireling hordes, 

What cause ye serve when their bosoms bleed— 
And know that each gleam from your brandished swords 

Is a watchlight for a Nation freed ! 

* The immense plains of waving grass which extend for nearly 
one thousand miles between the banks of the Plata and Chili, are 
called Pampas by the Spaniards; 
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Our hero became so distinguished for his intrepi- 
dity and talent, on several occasions, that he gained 
rapid promotion in the Colombian service, and was 
much noticed by Bolivar, who held out many in- 
ducements to him to identify himself by naturaliza- 
tion with the country he had so disinterestedly ser- 
ved. But no persuasion had one instant's influence 
with Melchior, whose whole thoughts turned towards 
his native country and the girl he loved. He had 
made a name, his great object in the perils add pri- 
vations he had voluntarily encountered ; and having 
aided in the establishment of liberty in America, he 
now prepared to return to Europe, certain of having 
acquired a claim upon the liberal feelings of Spain, 
and hoping to have established for himself an influ- 
ence in the good opinion of the father of Malvide. 

Full of these prospects, he took leave of the scene 
of his exploits and the companions of his. glory; and 
embarking on board an English merchant ship, he 
arrived safely in London early in December 1819. 
During a stay of a few days there, he met several 
Spaniards, to whom his. reputation was well known, 
and by one of those, an agent from Cadiz, he was 
initiated into the secret x)f the preparations for re- 
volt, at that time on the point of completion in the 
army near that place, ufder the direction of Riego, 
Quiroga, and their companions. Don Melchior did 
not hesitate for a moment in the course to be pursu- 
ed ; but leaving London immediately, he proceeded 
to Falmouth, whence a packet was on the point of 
sailing for Gibraltar. A quick passage favoured his 
views, and from that fortress he passed sa-fely across 
the frontier, and with strong letters of introduction 
from his London friends, he arrived at Las Cabezas 
de San Juan, Riego's quarters, on the last day of the 
year 1819. A hurried but animated and interesting 
conference took place between these gallant spirits, 
on the night of that day — and the next morning, the, 
1st of January 1820; the constitutional Sag was qn» 
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furled upon long suffering Spain, and liberty pro- 
claimed. 

Melchior, in the first instance, acted as a volunteer 
on Riego's staff, but in a few days he was placed in 
command of a portion of that hero's immortal little 
army; and he personally shared in all its harassing 
and dubious enterprises, until the final acceptance of 
the constitution by Ferdinand, and the triumphant 
establishment of freedom. Raised to the very pin- 
nacle of delight by this rapid accomplishment of all 
his public hopes, the ardent mind of Don Melchior 
could imagine no possibility of failure in th6se pri- 
vate and personal views, to which he now thought 
he might in strictest duty turn his undivided atten- 
tion. He obtained, through the influence of his gal- 
lant chief Riego, an appointment under the immedi- 
ate command of Miha (who had recently returned 
from France, and was nominated Captain General of 
Navarre,) and he immediately repaired to the scene 
of his new duties. He obtained from Mina a short 
leave of absence, to pay a visit to his family and 
friends at the other side of the Pyrenees. He quick- 
ly passed the route between Pampeluoa and Perpig- 
nan; and being now, as it were, within reach of all 
he loved, compared at least with the distances which 
had so lately separated them, his heart acknowledged 
the near approach to his immediate family : but he 
still felt as if half the globe intervened between him 
and the dearest object of his affections — and the last 
league he had to traverse in his rapid journey, seem* 
ed infinitely the longest since he left Colombia. 

Mai vide was apprised of het lover's approach, as she 
had been of all his movements since he returned to Eu- 
rope, through the medium of Felix, a trusty servant 
of her father, almost her earliest playmate, and, since 
childhood up, her faithful ally, long in the confidence 
of herself and Don Melchior, and wholly devoted 
to their interest. By his contrivances a correspond- 
ence had been carried on for several years in perfect 
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secrecy and safety; and Melchior's last letter, two 
days before the one fixed for his arrival, gave the 
joyous news for which her heart had so Ion£ panted, 
and which now seemed too much for it to bear. 

A hint dropped of an interesting event, is, I know, 
like seed sown upon that most fertile field, a reader's 
imagination. Is it not then enough for me to say 
that Melchior came, that Malvide received him, that 
their interview was as secret as it was holy — and 
will not a rich harvest of imaginings spontaneously 
spring up in every reader's mind ? Will not all in- 
stantly recollect what passed, once at least in their 
lives, in their own individual cases? — and can it be 
necessary to enter into details of what the whole 
world knows by heart? In the present instance, at 
all er§nts, I can give no minute particulars; for 
though I pressed both Melchior and Malvide to be 
very exact and communicative at this part of their 
story, they both assured me they couid not, for they 
did not recollect a word that had passed at their 
meeting. They only remembered the gnawing, 
restless, enchanting wretchedness, with which they 
awaited the appointed hour ; the rapture which they 
respectively caught each other's figure in the moon- 
light grove by the river side ; the Treating of heart, 
and swimming of brain wherf they pronounced each 
other's name ; and the delirious forget fulness of all 
beside when they stood clasped in firm embrace. — 
Their only feeling was that nothing human could se- 
ver them; but Felix, ere long undeceived them, by 
rushing towards them, dragging them from each oth- 
er's arms, forcibly carrying Don Melchior to the 
boat from which he had just landed, and leaving 
Malvide almost fainting on a bench, from which she 
was roused by her father himself, who had wander- 
ed out, thus malapropos, to enjoy the beauties of 
the evening, and destroy a scene of extacy that was 
worth them all. 

Fortunately no discovery attended this interrupt 
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lion. A succession of interviews gave the lovers 
time to calm their transports, and an interchange of 
ideas and opinions led to a more rational considera- 
tion of the measures which their mutoal happiness 
required them to adopt. Melchior was received by 
bis father and mother, his remaining brother, and 
.two sisters, with all the feelings of pride and plea- 
sure, excited by the happy retqrn and honourable 
success of a son and brother; but dear as those greet- 
ings were, they were of very inferior import to those 
in another quarter, and I therefore leave them too to 
the reader's fancy, certain that it will not dwell upon 
them much longer than I do myself. 

The Vicomte d'EupIandre, the father of Mai vide, 
was glad to see his old favourite Melchior safely re- 
turned from his various exploits — but he had no in- 
terest in the exploits themselves, and was by no 
means pleased at the triumphant aspect of the cause, 
which our hero had entered into with such distin- 
guished zeal. In fact the Vicomte had changed his 
political opinions. He had conveniently cast off his 
attachment to the Bonaparte family when fortune 
ceased to be on visiting terms with them; and being 
now a warm worshipper of the newly risen son of 
Bourbon prosperity, he discovered for every flagrant 
act of Ferdinand some excellent excuse, and in the 
noble conduct of the patriot liberators of Spain he 
saw nothing -but the most atrocious guilt. He very 
shortly took occasion to inform Melchior of this, 
and gave him to understand that he would not be 
sorry to be freed from the danger of infection which 
lurked in every fold of his young. friend's reputation, 
and which he dreaded might communicate itself to 
the very susceptible sympathy of his own countrymen. 
He therefore did' every thing but recommend Mel- 
chior to hurry back to Spain ; and gave him plainly, 
though not broadly, to understand, that that inter- 
view was to end their intercourse. 

The shock which all this would have produced to 
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Melcfrior's sanguine mind was broken, in some mea- 
sure, by the previous hints he had received from his 
own family of the Vicomte's change of opinions, or 
principles— or whatever else they might be conve- 
niently and respectfully called. In the few minutes 
snatched from love and its immediate topics, the lo- 
vers discussed with condensed energy the course to 
be followed. It was mutually agreed that no abrupt 
declaration was to be made by Melchior. He was 
to wait awhile, until matters became consolidated in 
Spain, and the efforts which he was,, with others, 
making to procure an amnesty for the exiled Afran- 
cesados might enable his father to resume his former 
station in his own country, and entitle him to claim 
an alliance for his son with the daughter of the Vi- 
comte, according to the cold and • Commercial forms 
of French marriages. Having thus arranged, and 
thus postponed, the open avowal of their mutual 
passion, the lovers once more separated, confident 
in the reciprocal attachment which they felt that no- 
thing could now shake, and scarcely less certain of 
the eventual happiness Of which they would not en- 
tertain a doubt. 

The year 1820 trailed slowly on, according to the 
estimate of the lovers; and flew fast away, in the 
opinion of those whose hopes for the good of. Spain 
led them to look to a favourable adjustment of her 
many difficulties. The clash of her parties was 
echoed beyond her frontiers, and the discontent of 
her former despot found sympathy in- the feelings of 
thosfe who thought his debasement might lead ts 
their own. The liberal patriots of Spain had to com* 
bat against a host of besetting evils, and they found 
full employment in endeavouring to avert, or prepare 
for the dangers which they saw in perspective. The 
army was strengthened as much as was consistent 
with the. means of the state, and our hero, with the 
other military officers of distinction, was incessently 
employed in the formation of the new levies. He 
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had sufficient interest to keep his place near the fron- 
tiers, and he there contrived through the agency of 
Felix, the only confident of his amour, to keep up a 
constant correspondence with Malvide. Fatigued 
not less by his military occupations than by the ha- 
rassing anxieties of hope deferred, an old wound re- 
ceived in South America caused him considerable an- 
noyance, and he was ordered to the Baths of Barege, 
on the French side of the Pyrenees, the sovereign 
remedy for injuries.of the nature of that under which 
he suffered. The summer of 1821 saw him fairly 
established there — not so much for considerations of 
health as for those of happiness ; for Malvide had 
persuaded her father to consent to the family passing 
the season at Bagneres, that delightful residence for 
all who would see nature in its loveliest aspects, and 
be within reach of its most wild and bold varieties. 

In the paths of this romantic region Malvide and 
Melchior once more revived the oft-breathed vows 
of eternal fidelity ; and every auxiliary of time and 
place added to the picturesque enthusiasm of their 
attachment. The father, unsuspicious to the very 
last of the extent of their intimacy, threw no ob- 
struction in their way. He could not reasonably de- 
cline the visits of his old friend's. son on the ground 
of political opinions, for nothing hostile had yet bro- 
ken out between their respective nations, and it was 
only on those grounds that he wished to withdraw 
from the acquaintance. Don Francisco, with the re- 
mainder of his family, had in the mean time return- 
ed to Spain, in virtue of the permission tardily grant- 
ed by the liberal government — liberal, in every thing, 
to the utmost extent of their powers, except in their 
intolerant treatment of the Afrancesados, which form- 
ed a dee,p stain on the general purity of their mea- 
sures. These long persecuted men were at length 
allowed to enter Spain, but the permission was join- 
ed with indignities which nothing but the inhereh- 
love of country could have prompted them to sub- 
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mit to. They were declared to have forfeited all 
their honorary distinctions and rank, and to be un- 
worthy of future employment in the service f f that 
land, for whose good they had laboured and suffered 
so much. Harsh terms, nut still aeeepted by many, 
who, with feelings of true patriotism, acknowledged 
insult and injury to be more than atoned for by the 
privilege of once more treading their native soil, and 
of laying their bones beneath it* 

During daily excursions to all points of interest 
in the scenes around them, Melcbior and Mai vide 
became thoroughly intimate with the most retired 
and secret recesses of the mountains ; and the rede 
inhabitants were often the objects of their bounty. 
Among others, the wretched Cagots excited at first 
their curiosity, next their compassion ; and a chance 
shelter, taken during a sudden storm at the hut, with 
% which my readers are already well acquainted, end- 
ed in many acts of kindness to the poor old couple 
who owned it, frpm her who was afterwards to be* 
come its heroine — and mine. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Another separation came, another absence, a re- 
newed correspondence- — and again a meeting, under 
circumstances of unusual, and, I may say, of most 
romantic interest. Frequently, during their summer 
scjourn in the Pyrenees, did Melchior, in all the ve- 
hemence of his affection, implore Malvide'a consent 
to his demanding her formally of her parents \ and 
on her strenuous representations of the certain deni- 
al which would bring ruin on their dearest hopes, 
hp used to urge r with the eloquence of passionate en- 
treaty, a private marriage, to put refusal of its legal 
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confirmation beyond the power of parents, proud of 
their own honour, and feeling it compromised in that 
of their child. But this latter proposition was more 
repugnant to Malvide's principles than the former 
seemed dangerous to her passion for M elchior. I must 
not enter into a detail of the motives which induced 
her decidedly to object to this clandestine marriage, 
or of the arguments by which her lover hoped to en- 
force his proposal. It was enough that she viewed 
such a step with the feelings of horror common to all 
French females of family and condition, and she 
vowed that she never would consent to this measure 
of desperation until driven to the very last extremi- 
ty. She was firm ; he submitted perforce; and he 
was soon with his troops in Catalonia, and she at 
her father's chateau in Langufedoc. There another 
winter and another spring "dragged their slow 
length along;" and in sure succession came the sum- 
mer of 1822, which was destined to bring about the 
catastrophe of the chequered drama, in which Mel- 
chior and Malvide had still to sustain so great a share 
of anxiety and agitation. 

It was in the course of that summer, while thick 
coming events threw doubt and danger over every 
hope for Spanish happiness, and filled with a thou- 
sand inquietudes the breasts of the lovers, that Mai- 
vide's father, with an abruptness more peremptory 
than parental, informed her of a proposal of mar- 
riage, her acceptance of which he considered quite a 
matter of course* 

The match was, in the common acceptation of 
terms, unexceptionable. The suitor was young, 
wealthy, of good family, and good character. Mal- 
vide acknowledged all this, but she frankly told her 
father and mother that she would rather die than ac- 
cept this lover, because a feeling worse than death 
was eoupjed with the thought of such a union. This 
refusal was inexplicable to the astonished parents, for 
ibey, with that short-sightedness of which one finds 
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instances every day, had no suspicion of their daugh- 
ter's secret attachment, and she dared not bring her- 
self to confess it, even now. 

A scene of too common occurence ensued, and a 
series of sad consequences were the result ; severity 
on the part of the parents— useless entreaty on that 
of the daughter— tears and threats, prayers and per- 
secution. Force could not in those days be attempt- 
ed against Jthe inclinations of the unhappy girl; but, 
denr as she was to her parents, a train of unpreme- 
ditated, yet torturing unkindness was the- result of 
their wounded pride* and disappointed hopes; - Pa- 
rents are certainly sometimes to be pitied on these oc- 
casions, but never more so than when they bring on 
their own and their children's suffering by a false es- 
timate of the authority and the obedience, which, 
duly balanced, should form the happiness of all. la 
the present ease, I can, however, give* no sympathy 
but to my heroine ; but I confess myself not an un- 
prejudiced person — and I hope my readers will be 
all biassed the same way as I was, for I wish them 
hot only to excuse but to admire the whole conduct 
of Malvide. 

Her character was now put to the test. The whole 
host of opposing passions and sentiments were arous- 
ed. Instinct and feeling — reason, reflection, love, 
duty, were all fermenting in her mind, with a force 
that would have been fatal to intellect as well as hap- 
piness, had she not by a bold exertion decided on 
the course to be pursued, with a vigour suited only 
to a desperate case ; but which in such as her's I 
should be glad to see adopted as a precedent. There 
is a line of demarcation between submission and re-, 
sistance. It exists for children as well as nations; 
and parental no more than .political obedience can 
be expected to go further. This line is no'doubt 
fine-drawn, and sometimes difficult to distinguish. — 
It twists and serpentines, too, according to circum- 
stances and character ; — and in fact the tracing of it 
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must be left to that discriminating tact, that prompt 
sense of what is right, which is clear in seeing, and 
quick in doing. My heroine possessed, in my opin- 
ion, thai ready sensitiveness in an eminent degree. 
Acting upon it, she let her submission to her parents 
go its full extent. She acknowledged their right to 
suggest a husband to her — but not to dictate one. — 
She admitted their privilege of rejecting her choice 
—but not such a' choice as Melchior. Reason and 
sentiment combined to convince her that Ae was out 
of the pale of her parent's jurisdiction — and her 
mind was made. up to act at last on that conviction. 
Firmly bearing up against all the points of petty ty- 
ranny in which her father and mother vented their 
feelings of wounded pride and disappointed expecta- 
tion, she eyen endured the torture of a detested sui- 
tor's persecuting endearments, while her heart was 
torn by anxiety for her lover's dangerous situation, 
for the leagued bands of bigotry had' begun to assume 
an attitude of offence, and several warm actions had 
been fought between them and the patriots. Mai- 
Tide saw that the crisis of her fate, her character, 
and her happiness had arrived — and she acted with a 
prudence befitting-such a time. She wrote to Mel- 
chior, detailing her situation, her feelings, and her 
determination. She announced her intention of con- 
fessing their attachment to her parents, of soliciting 
the consent which she had still no hope of their 
granting; and in case of their refusal, she declared 
her resolution of setting off, at all hazards to her per* 
sonal safety or to her fame, to throw herself under 
the only protection which she would thenceforth ac- 
knowledge as legitimate or legal. She pointed' out 
the Cagot's hut, as the place of rendezvous, and the 
safest shelter that circumstances would admit of; and 
she fixed a day for her arrival there, either accompa- 
nied by her father, and sanctioned by his consent to 
their union, or alone, and resolved to join her fate 
irrevocably with his. 

14* 
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A fine night favoured our heroine, and no acci- 
dent betrayed her. Supported on the arm of Felix, 
the safely passed through the lawns and woods, and 
reached the river side. There' a boat awaited her, 
the same which had carried Melchior to her longing 
arms, on the secret visit which I have already men- 
tioned. As she stepped over the side and took her 
seat in the little skiff, the memory of that, delieious 
meeting rose upon her mind, and overpowered the 
sorrow which was stealing upon her, at every 
step which took her from the scenes of her youth. 
But now, revived and re-assured, she would not suf- 
fer another retrospection to interfere with the for- 
ward movement of her thoughts — she would look 
back no more. A league from the opposite side of 
the ri.ver she safely met the Bayonne Diligence in 
which her place was secured. There she took leave 
of Felix, and stepped into the crowded carriage, 
where she had to commence her series of masquer- 
ade concealments in a mood but little suited for the 
practice of such antics. She protested to me, dur- 
ing her recital of events, that nothing connected 
wjth her stolen journey equalled, in irksomeness, 
if not in actual suffering, the necessity of supporting 
her assumed character, of talking patois to her fel- 
low travellers, and falsely answering all their inqui- 
sitive demands as to her birth, parentage, and con- 
nexions. 

Quitting the Diligence at Lonrdes, she proceeded 
on foot, following the windings of the Crave, -skirted 
Pierrefitte; slept in a cottage inn at Luz, and conti- 
nued the course of the valley of Barreges till she 
reached Gedro, whence she struck off, by the route 
I took afterwards, into the valley of Heas, and 
thence into that of Estaube, where she soon disco- 
vered the Cagot's hut, that bourne of the long-sought 
security, to attain which she had suffered so much. 
. But on approaching this place of rendezvous, a 
thousand heretofore unknown emotions rushed upon 
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her. The whole force of every feminine feeling 
seemed to assail, instead of assisting her. The wild 
anxiety to clasp her lover in her arms, which had 
hitherto urged her on — the longing desire to pour 
out into his bosom the flood of her secret thoughts- 
all this seemed checked at once ; and she felt an op- 
pression of spirits, a stagnation of feeling, instead 
of the buoyant delight which had, up till then, sup- 
ported her. She feared she had gone too far — that 
delicacy was violated as duty had been defied — and 
that, instead of the fond embrace of an enraptured 
lover, she might have to encounter the chill triumph 
of a contemptuous conqueror. It was thus she was 
tortured by the cruel fears which woman is the heir 
to, which make her doubt the generous hearts that 
love her -best for every step the world calls weak- 
ness, and value her the most when she considers 
herself of least price. There may be men — and 
women do well perhaps to cherish the belief — who 
despise the beings that doat on them, but still there 
zrsfew such ; and Melchior and his like were none 
of them. Malvide would have felt this too, confi- 
dently and proudly, had not that passing shade of 
female distrust — distrust of herself rather than him 
— discoloured the truth awhile, and thrown an un- 
certain hue. upon the perspective which she was yet 
destined to. enjoy. 

She trembled as she gazed on the hut to which 
her limbs seemed to refuse to bear her. Once, in 
the conflict of feeling, which oppressed her, and al- 
most bent her to the earth, she resolved to abandon 
her intention and return home. But an undefinable 
pang accompanied the thought, that seemed to carry 
despair in its suggestion. She started forward on 
her path, and, as if she had been flying from all the 
combined evils of life, she hurried- up to the well 
known door of the hut. At every step she expect- 
ed to meet Melchior, and she shuddered with terror 
each instant lest he might appear Arrived at the 
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threshold she paused once more, and She felt a fami- 
nes* come across her brow. She hastily knocked, 
and at the same moment she raised the latch ; and, 
tottering into the room, she sank into a chair, and 
covered her face with her hands, in terror of the en- 
counter she so dreaded, yet so longed for. 

It was evening. The old Cagot couple were at 
their meals of cruchade. Surprised at the abrupt 
entrance of a female, dressed in the costume of the 
district, but still a stranger, . they both for a moment 
paused. The old man, however, carelessly resum- 
ed his occupation, while his more active and more 
beneficent helpmate rose and approached the agita- 
ted girl. 

Mai vide answered her first kind words by an in- 
quiring stare around the chamber; and when the 
old woman really recognised her, and gave expres- 
sion to her astonishment and pleasure, she quickly 
asked if Melchoir were there? Being answered in 
the negative, she exclaimed, "Thank Ood! thank 
God!" ami a flood of tears gave relief to her heart, 
which seemed strained to bursting. 

The kind hearted old Woman had not sufficient of 
that tormenting intelligence which just sees enough 
into one's sorrows to make it wish to pry deeper* 
She only perceived that the young lady wept ; she 
did not inquire nor care for the cause, but confined 
her efforts to lessen the effect She was just dull 
enough to know that that is best dotie by leaving the 
disease to its own cure ; and a few minutes proved 
the justice of her calculation, by Malvtde/s recov- 
ered composure, a weight of wo having apparently 
been heaved from her breast. 

But this unnatural respite did not continue long. 
A sudden shock came across her mind once more, 
in the thought that his absence might be caused by 
displeasure at the bold step she had taken— by dan- 
ger — by death even — and she shook in every joint 
while the last horrgl conjecture seemed to freeze her 
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heart She summoned strength enoagh to inquire 
from the old woman if her lover had not been at the 
hut, or had sent bo messenger ? The chilling nega- - 
tives that answered these anxious questions com pie- 
' ted her wretchedness. She now felt indeed forlorn, 
: and. almost abandoned. If MeJehior were indeed 
then ill—* a prisoner — wounded ! Such were alone the 
frightful probabilities her fancy conjured up ; for, 
alter a moment's thought, she would not, could not 
suffer the degrading notion of his abandonment of 
her to linger in her brain, and to believe him dead, 
was to her worse than death. Every feeling of self 
was then forgotten, and her only considerations were 
■ given for his safety. * % 

This was a night of unmitigated misery to our 
f poor heroine. — The grateful old mistress of the hut 
I did all she could to alleviate her distress. The spgffe 
room, always ready for the chance guests which ad- 
venture might bring there, was put into its best trim. 
Malvide had experienced its shelter before, and she 
reckoned on finding enough for her wants ; but as 
! things were, accommodation more indifferent still 
would have amply suited her desires. She scarcely 
felt the texture of the bed she pressed, and seemed 
alive only to sensations of mental suffering. Her 
L first rational determination was to write immediately 
to Feint. She had promised him to do so, when 
anticipating different results to what she now thought 
her too hasty journey; and she sat down to redeem 
her pledge to her faithful assistant, so agonized as to' 
be scarcely comprehensible. Enough was, howev- 
er, said to explain the distress, and intimate the pos- 
sible peril of her situation ; and- the letter was de- 
spatched by day-break, in the care of the old wo- 
\ man, who undertook to forward it from Gedro to the 
post town of St. Sauveur ; and at the same time she 
; promised to procure a safe messenger with a horse 
1 to cross the mountain paths to Bagneres de Luchon 
for the little trunk, for the receipt of which our poor 
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heroine, under the signature of Jacqueline l'Heu* 
reux, gave a proper authorization. 

These matters arranged, .Malvide felt something 
less miserable. There is, even in anxiety like her's, 
a relief unspeakable in the bare effort at exertion, a 
remedy for distress, which the sluggard half of man- 
kind does not comprehend. Malvide having done 
all that depended upon her, had only to endure the 
lingering torments of suspense for full five days, 
from the time her letter to Felix was despatched, un- 
til the hour when that devoted fellow presented him- 
self at the door of the hut, habited in the grotesque 
disguise, borrowed or bought from some disgarnish- 
ed pilgrim, at which I myself soon afterwards 
stared. 

His young mistress's delight may be imagined, by I 
those who can have pictured the anguish of ber soli- J 
tary state. Felix was nearly as much rejoiced, in 
being the means of relieving her agitation. Almost 
without a word of inquiry or salutation, and waiving 
all those ceremonious preparations, which less prac- 
tised and less considerate confidents delight in, he 
put a letter into Malvjde's hand. To break the seal, 
almost devour the contents with her eyes, and next 
the paper with kisses, was the work of a minute; 
for the letter was a short one, and from Melchior. 
It was scrawled hurriedly, at the very moment of a 
victory over the Baron D'E roles and his fanatics ; 
but it said enough in one or two lines to stamp it, 
'in Malvide's regard, as the most precious epistle she 
had ever received, even from Melchoir. It tojd that 
he was safe — that he was her's as ever — and. that he 
had not received the letter she had so faithfully pro- 
mised, and he .so ardently looked for. Here then 
was the whole mystery of his non-appearance plain- 
ly cleared up, and in a way so simple, that a hyste- 
ric laugh burst from the delighted girl, at her own 
expense. In all the conjectures of her miserable in- 
certitude, the easiest,, the most natural of all, had 
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never crossed her mind : her all important epistle 
had mis-carried ; and to, that moment her lover was 
in- utter ignorance of her situation, and of her close 
neighbourhood to him, for he was only a few leagues 
distant across the mountain frontier. 

Malvide very soon found time to inquire with anx- 
ious solicitude for her parents, whose sufferings she 
imagined and deeply felt for. Felix^ gave a trite, 
but feeling description of their emotion and affright, 
when it was discovered that Malvide had fled — the 
tears and lamentations of the mother, mixed with 
reproaches to the cruel father, who drove her daugh- 
ter to despair — the half stifled misery of the proud 
and cold blooded Vicomte — the alarm of the ser- 
vants — and the agitation of the discarded lover. 
Felix declared, that though he scarcely pitied any 
one of the chief trio, he qould hardly restrain his 
tears, when, as a last desperate hope of discovery, 
the Vicomt,e ordered the river to be dragged ; and 
tottejed, pale and trembling, himself into the first *" 
boat, while the worn out mother sank fainting on the 
bank. 

At this part of his recital Malvide wrung her 
hands, and wept bitterly, at the thought of the mis- 
ery which these unwise parents had made her the 
means of inflicting on them. But then came Felix's 
account of his own sufferings, when the receipt of 
her and Don Melchior's letter, enclosing one for 
her, told him of their double disappointment, and of 
her destitute state* The.n without a moment's delay, 
he resolved to set out to join her, and to go at all 
risks into Spain, and bring Don Melchior to her* 
He did not tell exactly this extent of his intentions 
to his old master and mistress, but he swore to them 
that he would set out in search of their daughter, and 
that he would never return without tidings of her. 
His preparations were soon made. He took care se- 
cretly to forward a guitar, and some little portable 
luxuries, for Malvide ; and providing himself with 
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the before-noticed apt disguise for frontier travelling 
in such times, furnished with a passport, and more 
money than he could require, he set off, and jour- 
neyed night and day, until he arrived at the Cagot's 
hut, and threw himself — not unexpectedly, for she 
reckoned on his zeal — before his delighted and agi- 
tated mistress. 

It may be well supposed lhat Felix did- not linger 
long in the hut. Even had his own inclination 
prompted any loss of time, the exigency of the case 
would have overcome it But he was anxious to be 
gone, for he was a fellow of an adventurous spirit; 
he longed to mix in the strange company, to be look- 
ed for at the other side of the hills ; and he felt 
proudly anxious to signalize himself in the service 
of his attached mistress, and of the) gallant lover 
with whom her destinies were now for ever to be. 
joined. A little time served for his scanty prepara- 
tions — a hearty meal, a few hours repose, his relics 
and amulets put in proper order, his false beard re- 
placed on his chin, and his staff grasped firmly in 
his hand- — and away he trudged across the, moun- 
tains, followed hy Maivide's anxious looks, which 
seemed to out-pace his steps, and would have pene- 
trated the secrets of distance and time. 

The adventures of Felix on this expedition, would 
have formed one of the most amusing of modern 
pilgrimages, had I room for such an episode. But I 
must slur ever his meetings with the various curious 
characters which at that time abounded in. Spain; 
the accidents which for many day's retarded his main 
object ; his falling in wkh Father JVlunoz, whom he 
immediately recognised.as Don Melchior's old friend; 
and his rencontre with the villain Sanchez, who, in 
his presence, and deceived by his professed opinions, 
avowed to the monk his intention of murdering Don 
Melchior, and set out for his quarters, under a treach- 
erous semblance of patriotism, to effect his purpose. 
To prevent it, however, two obstacles were in the 
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way — Father Mucroz's and Felix's disapproval. The 
strange circumstances of this gratuitous villaoy revi- 
ved all the old warmth of the monk's attachment; 
an-4 he immediately despatched Felix, furnished with 
passes of security against the outrages of the Royal- 
ist bands,- to outmarch the intended assassin, and put 
Don Melchior on hfs guard. He entered fully into 
Felix's confidence* who told him not only of the 
continued attachment of his old friend for Malvide, 
but entrusted him with the secret of her present re- 
treat, certain that, in the. result of any accident to 
Don Melchior, the Monk would use all his powerful 
influence for her •protection. Felix little Jsnew the 
chord he touched on, when he sounded the praises of 
Malvide ; and the only return asked by Father Mu- 
noz, for his solemn promises of protection • to that 
dear object, was a profound secrecy, as to his having 
been informed of her circumstances and situation. 

Felix thought that was the least return he could 
make for so important a protection, and being dis- 
creet as well as zealous, he never violated his promi- 
ses to the monk ; and neither Melchior nor Malvide, 
know the guardian that protected the latter, during 
a lawless and hazardous interval, until Father Mu- 
noz informed his friend of the fact, and allowed me 
an opportunity for knowing, how far I too had shar- 
ed in the safety secured to the hut, by his peremto- 
ry orders for its inviolability. 

The marches and countermarches perpetually em- 
ploying Don Melchior and his fellow pursuers of the 
fugitive fanatics, made it a difficult matter for the 
pretended pilgrim to come into actual contact with 
him. The object was at last attained. He found 
Don Melchior ; warned him of the projected attempt 
against his life ; informed him of the situation of her, 
for whom alone he thought that life worth preserv- 
ing ; and bearing a hasty but eloquent letter 'from 
tbe gallant soldier to his faithful mistress, with in- 
structions for the formation of a miniature telegraph, 



CHAPTER XVIL 

The general reader can scarcely imagine "the hes- 
itation with -which writers record events arising from, 
or connected wilh their personal adventures. Every 
occurrence out of, the common track has an air of 
fiction or improbability, and every character at all 
uncommon, is considered out of nature. But a little 
reflection would remove many of those impressions. 
The very facts that on paper always look so unreal", 
are in every day life perpetually happening around 
us ; and many a scene performed by our own circle, 
or in which we take a part, only want to be printed, 
to make them pass the bounds of belief. The fact 
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and signals for its use, Felix once more bent his steps 
towards the secret hold of the lovers, and never 
paused in his career, until the very evening when I 
so unexpectedly formed one of the party among 
whom he alighted. * 

The march of circumstances from that moment 
has been, I hope, as clearly as it was truly traced. I 
have made my recital of previous transactions bear 
mainly on points of immediate interest to my hero- 
ine. Any oversight in those little dovetstilings, 
which make a narrative more perfect, will be readily 
dispensed- with for the entertainment of my straight- 
forward object, of coming quickly to the situation of 
chief importance, in what I have chosen to denomi- 
nate, like the rest, a tale. And I now resume the 
narrative of events, at the place where I again be- 
came an actual observer of them ; feeling all the re- 
lief, which one naturally experiences in getting rid 
of a second-hand story, and having only to deal with 
such facts, as one can vouch for on one's own autho- 
rity. . . < ~ 
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is, that it is the fewadss of those varied passages of 
life which are recorded, that gives to them this 
apocryphal air. Were a thousandth part of the liv- 
ing romances of the time to be given to the World, 
those inventions whicfy have staggered ■ credulity, 
would be pronounced tame and insipid, and all would 
declare what every one can vouch for from his own 
experience, that romance is the mere common place 
of life, and, like some of the general phenomena of 
nature, is incredible only to those who do not ex- 
amine into that which forms the very essence of their 
own being. 

I have been led to say this much, from the rather 
singular nature of the circumstances which combined 
to give & tone of what may be considered the mar- 
Tellous, to the situations in which fate bad placed the 
chief personages connected with the story I am tell- 
ing. Both the persons and the events are certainly 
somewhat out of the track of ordinary affairs, and 
it rs of course for that reason, I have chosen to re- 
cord them here \ but I trust that my readers will not 
return to their actual presence now, with the le$s 
sympathy, for knowing that they were subject to the 
same kind of influences, which have most probably, 
some time or other, chequered the life of every in- 
dividual reader, who may cast a line of thought into 
4he fathomless depths of raemary. 

Don Melchior, it will be recollected., was fast re- 
covering from his wound, under the skill of the 
monk, and the attention of Malvide. The particu- 
lars of their by-gone days which I have sketched, 
were gleaned chiefly during the interval between the 
attempted murder of my hero and his convalescence. 
When Malvide acquired, in the certainty of her lo- 
ner's safety, a little portion of her natural gaiety, 
she used often to revert to the strange circumstances 
of her Cagot disguise, and the semblance of half- 
idiotcy and deformity, which she was forced to wear; 
4o her early fears of my being leagued in some way 

J5* 
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with her friends or Melchior's enemies ; to her re- 
covered confidence, and again recurring' apprehen- 
sions on the visit of Serjeant Passepartout, and the 
murderer — from the mention of whom she 'shrunk. 
As for me, I. at times doubted the identity of the 
person who now conversed with me so freely. I 
felt often as if something was. wanting to the reality 
of the scene ; as if the hut was but half furnished 
with its stock of mortal moveables, and that the 
limping, hooded, and fancied ugly girl should be 
there, to make all real and right. More than once 
did Malvide gratify my somewhat sceptical anxiety r 
by arranging her capulet as she was wont to do in 
her disguise, and sportively mimicking far oum voice 
and gesture — and I have been startled, while she 
limped before me, as though I gazed on the accurate 
likeness of some well known but unpleasing object. 
Her hood thrown aside, and her beauteous face beam- 
ing out, I was again both satisfied and contented as 
to her identity. 

Nothing could exceed Melchior's surprise, .at the 
free avowal. which Father Munoz made to him of 
the cause of his mysterious disappearance and tem- 
porary abandonment of the world. He could scarce* 
Jy credit the possibility of his friend's boyish pas- 
sion for Malvide; and still more" did it appear .impos- 
sible that it could\yefcJinger in the breast which had 
undergone such -thorough reyqlutions of passion and 
feeling, such total change of. sentiment, and which 
now beat with emotions so' wide of that one. If 
even Melchoir was seeptieal on a point which invol- 
ved deep adoration for the object of his own idola- 
try, well might my readers be so — but they will 
perhaps admit the strong hold taken of the heart by 
a first passion-, and acknowledge, with a -conscious 
sigh, the spell it casts over the mind, whieh new 

.$ scenes, new sentiments, new- fortunes, new" worlds 

,/ cannot dissolve. 

f }■ . Mafride was still more astonished at this revela* 



t < . * 
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tion, which it was absolutely necessary to convey to 
her, to account for the monk's repugnance to ano- 
ther meeting with her. Her incredulity, however, 
can be believed by those who comprehend the deli* 
cate texture, of a truly modest mind, conscious of its 
purity, but ignorant of its worth. When she was at 
length convinced by the solemn assurances of her 
lover, strengthened by my poor confirmation, of the 
real nature of Father Munoz's feelings, she fled from 
almost the sound of his name : so little was she gra- 
tified at this triumphant proof of her external charms, 
4nd so still less desirous of confirming «it by a dis- 
play of her mental excellence. 

But notwithstanding all this mutual motive for 
avoidance, Malvide and the monk were about to have 
one meeting by their joint consent, and one of a na- 
ture fit to shake to the very foundation the structure 
of self-denial which he at least had been raising. 

Don Melchior, on the very' first day of his being 
sufficiently recovered to move out of the hut, and 
with all the delicacy which the subject required, told 
Father Munoz of his and Malvide's anxious desirq 
lhat a marriage should be immediately solemnized 
between them, such as would bind them by religious 
contract, although under present circumstances no 
legal ceremony could possibly take place. The de- 
licacy of MalviuVs situation, or, as she felt it, the 
f?MleHcacy, inevitable as it was, mdde this step im- 
perative ; and it beeame the more urgent, from the 
fears of both herself and Melchior, that were not 
such a bar thrown in the way, the obstinate parents 
might discover their retreat, and at any moment tear 
them asunder. Once, however, joined together by 
4he ties of religion, they would possess a guarantee 
for safety that no resentment would venture to vio- 
late. Malvide might without reproach or scandal, 
devote herself to her sacred duties towards him, who 
would be then in the sight of heaven her own— 
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"Why, What's the matter?" said I; "you are 

not ill, I hope?" • 

<< No— nothing — never mind — not at all ill—" 
answered he, with averted faee — " not. ill, but sacre 
pesfef thefce fellows have no right to sport with one's 
feelings in this way!" 

" Who ? What ? Pray explain," said I, anxi- 
ously. 

*' I canH explain," replied he — " don't you see 
I can't ? Curse this sensibility of mine,, it plays 1 
the very devil with a man's comfort — but then^ tie 
women like it"— added he, looking full in my face, 
with a brisk and smirking expression on his ; " they 
like it, depend upon it they do ; and this very fel- 
low, this Racine here, with all his poetry/could not 
make his way faster to a female heart by writing his 
verses, than I could by weeping over them. Yes, I 
am not at all ashamed -of it ; I have cried myself 
sick, (blowing his ijose fiercely) ay, quite sick of 
the sorrows of this dear Ipbigenie (taking up the 
book?) and my tears dry up again as if a furnace 
blew its blasts over them: such is my indignation at 
the cruel brute of a father who would have sacrific- 
ed her. And as to that Achilles, my own name- 
sake, a brave soldier though, we must allow that, 
he'd have fought the devil to give him his due ; but 
if he had had a friend like me in all Aulide, he'd 
have earried the girl off, in spite of every impedi- 
ment, and I'd have helped him! Ay, may I perish 
if I would not have married them myself!" 

I could sdarely avoid taking off my hat, and making 
a low bow to the memory of Racine, for having so 
opportunely worked up the feelings of the serjeant, 
to suit the very purpose I had in hand. I saw 
that he was in the vein, and I lost no time in coming 
to the point. A very few words sufficed to state the 
objedt of my visit, and in a fewer still he gave his 
delighted consent to perform the part assigned him, 
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Winding up with a prayer for the happiness of the 
intended bride, as fervent as if he had been ber father 
a thousand times over. 

I returned soon to the hut, recounted the success 
of my application, helped my friends to a laugh on 
the strength of the Serjeant's heroics, and employed 
the rest of the evening in preparing the "order of 
the procession " for the morrow. 

The morrow came, and a bright sky and clear at- 
mosphere smiled propitiously on the day. Don Mel- 
chior felt a' whole month's amendment to have re- 
sulted from the happy feelings of one night. He 
arose early, assisted by his faithful soldier servant, 
who with one of his' comrades formed the whole 
suite of the late commander of so many hundreds. 
He was cheerful and looked well, and Malvide was 
a living emblem of the best feelings of the mind 
acting on an enlarged and lofty spirit: her bearing 
was suited to the importance of the day. She look- 
ed conscious of the serious station she occupied ; 
but the tender sentiments which filled her heart, 
gave her an air of blended dignity and softness, 
whioh was at once striking and soothing. I, accom- 
panied by the monk* arrived early at the hut from 
Gcdro ; Serjeant Passepartout, with four of his men, 
# soon joined us, and after the form of breakfasting 
was gone through by the chief actors in this scene, 
we prepared for our descent into the valley where 
the chapel stodd. * - 

Father Munoz abstained from entering the hut, 
or having the gratification of speaking to his friend, 
so scrupulously did he avoid the possibility of meet- 
ing with Malvide, until on the steps of the altar, he 
might safely trust his eyes, with the ^ight of those 
matured and cultivated charms, which in their very 
opening had so inflamed his youthful mind, and even 
in his late unexpected meeting with them, while 
shrouded in the semblance of death itself, had shaken 
his heart to its inmost depths. He therefore linger- 
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cd at the foot of the hill, in sight of the hut, ani 
ready to precede our advance as soon as we set ouC 

In a very little time we were on our march. Bog 
Melchior lay on a kind of couch, com pose d^f miti 
trasses and bolsters, placed on branches of pnre, and 
carried at arm's length by Serjeant Passepartout's 
kind-hearted soldiers, who were relieved at intervals 
by Don Melchior's servant and his comrade. The. 
narrowness of the paths made it impossible for Mai- 
vide to walk beside her lover, as she two or three 
times attempted ; but she followed close to his litter, 
leaning on my arm ; while Serjeant Passepartout, 
with a solicitude at once respectful and paternal, 
kept as close to her as possible, with an expression 
of fatherly importance and gravity on his counte- 
nance, quite suited to the solemnity of the office hp 
was prepared to fulfil. 

Descending at a gentle yet steady pace, and only 
halting occasionally for a few minuses to rest the 
bearers, we soon reached the level ground of the 
valley, and led by the monk, we arrived at the pon- 
derous rock,* which! have before noticed, and there 
following the example of our holy guide, a sjiort 
pause was made, and all the party knelt — those who 
felt it a duty — saying a short prayer to the Virgin, 
(who, as tradition testifies, once honoured this rock 
by her appearance upon it) and such of us as were* 
sceptical, going through the ceremony from courtesy 
'to our companions. 

Once more in movement, the chapel of our Lady 
of Heas soon appeared to us situated in the oval 
depth of the circus which terminates the valley. 
The desolate majesty of this, temple is amazingly 
impressive. jPncircled by abrupt and barren moun- 
1ains, it stands in its .solitude, as a type of religion 
amidst the desert asperities of the mind ; and soften- 
ing by it benignant influence the rude sublimities o( . 

* This rock measures nearly 2,Q00 cubit feet. 
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nature. The situation of this elegant structure in 
the midst of chaotic creation, brings the contrast of 
nature and art more home to the mind than any illus- 
tration 1 have ever witnessed — and had I not matter to 
dwell on, pregnant with greater interest tome, I 
might add some of my own vague reveries on the 
subject of poetical susceptibility, to the vapoury 
speculations which the subject has already drawn 
forth. 

A group of three or four men was standing at the 
porch of the chapel when it broke, upon our sight, 
but. an the approach of Father Munoz they retired 
into it, and the entire of our party soon reached the 
entrance. I was too much occupied with the observa- 
tion of Malvide and Melchior, (to pay a minute at- 
tention to the surrounding scenery. It made^ how-, 
ever, a strong impression upon me, as bearing an 
aspect of most uncompromising savageness. The hol- 
lowed entrance of the amphitheatre showed the dried 
up bed of a lake, which, formed two centuries back 
by the bursting of a torrent, was, about forty years 
•since, by a new phenomenon, swept dry at once, its 
waters rushing from it with terrific speed, and ra- 
vaging the valley as they forced their way along 
When I looked around me in search of some spot of 
Verdure, I only saw a scanty patch of herbage-ground, 
here and there among the crags, and even these 
showed the traces of a* hail-storm of unusual fury, 
that had a fortnight before seared the fair face of ve- 
getation, and. scarcely left its vestige on* the land. 
I turned from all this to , the contemplation of the 
lover's sun-bright looks ; but I felt, on entering the 
chapel, a spell of \ knew not what oppression, which 
I in vain endeavoured to shake off. 

The first objects that struck, me within were not 
of a nature to lessen this feeling. Above twenty of 
the straggling vagabonds of ." The Faith," were 
scattered in the church, leaning against the pillars, 
or lounging near the altar. Don Melchior and my- 

Vol. i. 16 
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self exchanged electrical looks, and at the nexHu* 
stant both our eyes turned on Malvide who sudden- 
ly became the colour of death. A hurried glance 
showed me Passepartout's countenance, and fr spoke 
displeased astonishment — but when, my gaze fixed 
on the monk, as he stood with his back to the altar, 
I saw a calm and prpud enthusiasm beaming from 
his fafee. 

" 'Tis nothing but chance," said I to Melchior 
and Malvide ; *' this is the natural refuge of those 
fanatics in their idle hours— be assured 'tis nothing 
of design." 

Melchior shook his head, dissatisfied— but he 
pressed Malvide's hand fondly between his, and she 
smiled and recovered the natural colouring of hei* 
cheeks. The litter was now laid dpwn, Melchior 
stood up from it, and leaning on my arm he walked 
up the aisle ; and when we reached the altar steps, 
he knelt upon them and leaned against the railing 
for support. Malvide was close beside him ; Ser- 
jeant Passepartout stood up erect, as though on parade; 
and I with the French soldiers occupied a place at a 
respectful distance fropi the rest. , Melchior's Spa- 
nish attendants stood like ( sentinels outside the chapel, 
and the soldiers of the Faith seemed carelessly to oc- 
cupy themselves as before, regarding the rude repre- 
sentations of miracles and portraits of saints, daubed 
by some rustic artist on the walls. 

I felt a delicaoy that forbade nie to pay too strict 
an attention to rites in which I might have been con- 
sidered, in a sectarian.point of view, to have no sym- 
pathy. I therefore neither looked nor listened too 
minutely, contenting n^self with a- passing glance 
of admiration at Malvide* whose simple robe of 
white muslin, fastened closely rounij her neck, as- 
sorted chastely with the utagarnished ringlets of her 
hair, and the natural blushes of her cheeks. Fran* 
this levdy object my eyes wandered to the splen- 
dours of the altar, and its four richly wreathed ce- 
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lumns, in the oval cavity behind which was enshrin- 
ed the suspended figure of the Virgin herself, in all 
the holiness of paint and gilding, surrounded by 
angels of equal dignity ; while the dove-like emblem 
of the spirit of life surmounted all, in clouds of pink 
and blue. Two minor. altars flanked this principal 
one, and were severally decorated with pictorial an- 
ticipations of purgatory and the last judgment, in 
each of which the gross imagination of the artist had 
embodied the most revolting- notions of bigotry and 
blasphemy* Such are the disfiguring mockeries that 
degrade this beautiful temple, and stifle the pure 
breathings of religion in their spurious atmosphere. 

The monk had for some minutes spoken in a so- 
lemn tone-rl know not in what form of words — and 
I saw that Melchior and Malvide were preparing to 
reply ; but before either could utter a response, or 
speak the words that were to bind them.together for 
life, Don Melchior's Spanish servant rushed into 
the chapel, and with unreverential haste proceeded 
up the aisle. • The monk looked, as I thought, asto- 
nished ; and both Melchior and Malvide started up 

| from their kneeling position, and listened eagerly 
to some whispered communication from the servant. 
Don Melchior looked surprise personified, while 
Malvide* clasped her hands, as if delight was mixed 
with her wonder. , 

A bustle at the church door excited my attention ; 
and looking in that direction, I perceived two of the 

, inelegant sedan-chairs of the country, used for the 

! conveyance of delicate or ailing admirers of the pic- 
turesque; out of which ah elderly gentleman and. lady 
were coming. But a figure, rather incongruous to 

»» the solemn scene and its romantic associations, par- 
ticularly struck me.. This was a spruce, powdered, 
laced, and liveried lacquey, in tfoat oveudone gro- 
tesque costume . which is so common, even now, 
amongst the old nobility of France. This fellow 
£ame capering up the aisle, with, an air and smile 
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that I thought familiar to me — but I was soon put 
out of doubt as to my imperfect recollection of him, 
by Mai vide springing forward to meet him, with * 
frank and cordial manner, exclaiming, " Fejix! Is 
it then you, indeed ? And can it be possible that 
what I hear is the truth ?" 

" Yes, my dear Mademoiselle, that it is, if my 
worthy friend here, Antonio, understood my mum- 
bling, and told you that the Vicomte and Madame 
are come to give you away." 

Here the confused surprise of Malvide and Mel- 
chior was completed by the entrance of the Vicomte 
and Vicomtesse d'Euplandre. As they advanced 
into the church, a young man of simple mien, who 
accompanied them to the door, retired almost unpeg- 
ceived except by me ; and I observed him to moui£ 
a horse which was held by an attendant, and gallop 
away at full speed. - 

In a moment Malvide was clasped in her mother'* 
arms, from which she withdrew awhile, only to fly 
into her father's less cordial embrace. A scene of 
brief but most important exjflanation ensued, to lead 
to which it is necessary shortly to state the results 
of Felix's return to his master's chateau, after the 
night on which I made' his acquaintance, and of his 
departure from the Cagot's hut, accompanied by bis 
quondam associate, the vile Sanchez. 



CHAPTER XVIII. *1 

No sooner did the news of Felix's return to the 
chateau penetrate into the Vicomte's. study and his 
wife's boudoir ', than they both came out to meet the \ 
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long . expected messenger. There was an air of 
broken pride about the father, as if the disgrace 
rather than the loss of his child was most thought 
of. The mother bore all the evidence, of sleepless 
nights and days passed in weeping. 
- : Felix's first exclamation was, " She is safe!" and, 
without a word of reply to the rapid questions which 
assailed him, he' produced Mai videos epistle to her 
parents, the rough sketch of which had caught my 
attention as it lay on the table in the Cagot's hut. tn 
tins letter she avowed the step she had taken, in 
language of affectionate respect to those to whom 
she owed her being, but of firm devotion to him 
who now owned her first allegiance ; she did not 
diseover the place of her concealment, but expressed 
her anxiety to do so when she should receive an as* 
sura nee that her parents would sanction her choice 
by their consent, and sanctify her nuptials by their 
blessing. 

The unbounded joy of her mother on seeing the 
certificate of Malvide's existence,- and having her 
safety confirmed by the assurance of Felix^ led her 
into a hundred absurd but natural displays. The 
first feeling of her heart was delighted consent to 
Malvide's union with Melchior ; and she urged her 
husband toset off immediately with her, guided by 
Felix, to fulfil to the utmost their recovered child's 
desire. But the Vicomte did not travel quite so fast 
on this road to reconciliation. Satisfied that his 
child was Safe, be required a little time for what he 
called reflection, but which was, in fact, stratagem. 
He made a fruitless effort to persuade Felix to be- 
tray the secret of Mai videos retreat, but this the 
honest fellow steadily refused to do. Finding this 
attempt unsuccessful^ the Vicomte cogitated on the 
best method, to accomplish his. design of regaining 
his daughter, and of still preventing her marriage 
with her plighted lover. . . 

•The Vicomte had. in his early intercourse with 

16* 
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the world, obtained that little smattering of diploma- 
tic guile which men of limited intellect consider tanta- 
mount to wisdom, because it enables them to deceive 
and overreach those gifted beings in whom. talent 
leaves no room for the base chicaneries of mean 
minds. The Vicomte had mystified many a better 
man than himself, and he thought he ran no risk of 
failure in doing so now with so insignificant a per- 
sonage as his own servant Felix, although he knew 
the fellow to be sharp and shrewd. He succeeded 
amply iu deceiving his wife, but Felix proved too 
cunning for him. When the latter was, after two 
days' expectation, summoned to receive his master's 
decision on the grand question of his daughter's hap* 
piness, he soon perceived that sincerity was the very 
farthest of all possible things from the Vicomte's 
mind. While he whined, and sermonized, and proK 
tested, his credulous wife bore the responses with a 
tone of earnest honesty, but Felix did not credit a 
single word his master safd. He consented to for- 
give Mai vide, and promised to go to her and for- 
mally hand her over to her lover's possession, to 
spare all reproaches, forget past differences, and give 
her a handsome marriage portion on the spot, and he 
demanded of Felix to tell the place of her retreat 

It was now Felix's turn to diplomatize. He pro- 
fessed his ample reliance on the Vicomte's sincerity, 
and his delight at the turn affairs had taketi, and 
vowed, with great apparent candour, that he did not 
krfow the actual place where Mai vide was'concealed, 
but that he left her.in a cottage in the neighbourhood 
of Gedro, from which, however, it was most proba- 
ble Don Melchior liad removed hen To the Vi- 
comte's question of whether he was ready to lead to 
the cottage where he left, her, Felix answered that 
he was most willing but not quite ready > and he de- 
manded two or three days respite from the journey, 
with a well-invented and better told tale of an ill- 
ness, the consequence of his late fatigues. This re- 
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quest was conceded, and the arrangements were con- 
cluded by an intimation from the Vicorate that, to 
give more seriousness to the proceeding, he would 
endeavour to prevail on Monsieur Depourvu, the re- 
jected suitor, not only peaceably to abandon his 
claims on Malvide, but to consent to form one of the 
party, to give up in person all pretensions to hep 
hand, and even attend the ceremony of its being be- 
stowed on Melchior. 

Felix thought this was widely overshooting the 
mark of probable obsequiousness on the part of even 
the simple Monsieur Depourvu ; and, convinced that 
some treachery was intended, he was resolved to use 
every precaution to counteract it. The poor fellow 
was indeed sadly puzzled what to do, or how to op- 
pose machinations which he did not even understand, 
He wished to write to Don Melchior and Malvide ; 
but the uncertainty of affairs at the seat of frontier 
war made him abandon that plan. Father Munoz's 
quarters he thought more likely to be fixed, for he 
knew nothing of the ruinous attempt which the war- ' 

like monk had made, and which scattered him and 
* his followers still more widely on the face of the 
earth. To the priest, therefore, he wrote, giving a 
full detail of the matters which were passing at the 
Chateau d'Euplandre, warning him of the approach* 
ing arrival of the Vicomte and his party, and en- 
treating the pious champion of church and state to 
devote nis best energies to devising plans for the 
safety of the interesting, and about-to-be persecuted 
' young lady, whom he had already promised to pro- 
tect. This letter he forwarded by a trusty messen- 
ger, a sort of itinerant courier, who gained his live- 
lihood by carrying on secret communications of this 
kind, and who safely delivered his despatches into 
Father Munofc's hands at the inn of Gedro, three 
days afterwards, late in the evening, when he and 
I had returned from our attendance on Don Melchior 
at the Cagot's hut. 
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Tins step taken, Felix felt his mind in some slight 
measure relieved, but he still suffered great inquie- 
tude on the score of his own incapacity to avert the 
treachery which he feared to be impending over his 
dear young mistress. The time, however, approach* 
ed for settiog out, and he prepared to act as guide on 
the eventful journey, with a heavy presentiment of 
diffioulty, danger, and disappointment. When the 
party, consisting of the Vicomte, his lady, Monsieur 
Depourvu, and Felix, reached St. Sauveur, within a 
few miles of the vale of He as, they were obliged to 
abandon the carriage in which they had travelled so 
far, as the road farther on was impassable, except for 
those who journeyed on horseback, on foot, or in the 
sedan chairs before-mentioned. The arrangements 
for the remainder of the route were soon made, two 
of those conveyances being engaged for the old cou- 
ple, and a horse for the young gentleman, while Fe- 
lix was to precede the others with a staff in his hand; 
acting at once as guide and running footman. 

Two things surprised and did not tend to satisfy 
Felix, during their short delay at St. Sauveur. The 
first was the appearance of six Gens-d'armes, an un- 
usual sight in those parts, between whom and Mon- 
sieur Depourvu an intelligence very plainly subsist- 
ed, and next, to Felix's still greater astonishment, a 
Spaniard, evidently one* of the ragamuffins belong- 
ing to the royal party, who lounged about the inn* 
door when the carriage arrived, inquired the names 
of the party, and, giving a letter to the Vicomte, 
disappeared. Felix watched his master as he read, 
anji thought he^could discover a variety of emotions 
depicted in his face; but a short apparent struggle 
between them, ended in his ordering the men to ad- 
vance as fast as possible to the chapel of the Virgin. 
They, no doubt, supposing that they carried some 
pious and wealthy pilgrims, hastened onwards, and 
arrived at the end of their expedition, just in time, 
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as we have seen, to interrupt Father Munoz in 
the ceremony he had commenced. 
\ When Felix reached the chapel, and heard from 
his late acquaintance, Melchior's servant, what was 
going on inside, he had no doubt that the note which 
was delivered to his master at St. Sauveur, was from 
Mai vide; and that the pride of the father would not 
let him condescend' to communicate its contents to 
him.. His joy was boundless at the certainty which 
seemed to exist of the marriage being completed, 
and, as he rushed into the church, he quite forgot 
the six Gens-d'armes who had followed the party all 
the way from St. Sauveur, to the opening of the vale 
of Heas, where they halted; and was totally unob- 
servant of Monsieur Depourvu, having remounted 
his horse, and galloped off at full speed, as I have 
before described. 

When Malvide's arms were loosened from her fa- 
ther's neck, and once more twined round her mo- 
ther's, the Vicomte, with all the assumed dignity, 
which apprehension allowed him to muster, demand- 
ed "If the ceremony was indeed concluded ?" 

*«No, Sir," said Melchior, who had risen from 
his kneeling posture, to advance towards the Vi- 
eomte, " no, luckily we are not too late to receive 
the honoured sanction of yourself and my Malvide's 
mother, which alone was wanted to complete the hap* 
piness of this scene." 

"Then stop, at your peril, I command it!" ex- 
claimed the Vicomte, his harsh features assuming a 
more rigid expression. "This solemn farce must 
not be persevered in. Invalid and illegal before, it ts 
now impious, when I, the father of this rash girl, 
in the very temple of God, protest against this vio- 
lence." 

" It is no violence, it is my own doing, go on — 

50 on— and save me from my father/' cried Mai vide, 
irowing herself upon Melchior's neck, but address* 
ing this supplication to the monk. 
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Munoz proceed! in the name of Heaven itself, I 
call on you " — cried Melchior — "you have began 
the rites, let nothing now make you violate your 
duty — proceed — proceed!" 

Here a scene of indescribable confusion ensued. 
The Vicomte loudly protested against -the marriage 
going on; his wife fell down in a fit of violent hyste- 
rics : Malvide's sweet voice was raised far beyotid 
its usual pitch, m passionate' entreaties to Munoz to 
complete the rites — and Melchior used every pei* 
suasion to the same effect, with all the manly elo- 
quence of which he was so much master. ' 

Every one spoke at once; the lounging soldiers of 
the Faith, gathered round the altar, when the alter- 
cation was going on, and their hoarse voices mur- 
mured in gloomy tones. Melchior's servant joined 
bis louder exclamations to the din. Serjeant Passe* 
partout, who felt rather sore in being despoiled of his 
parental authority, boldly opposed the real father of 
the would-be bride, and execrated the tyranny he 
was endeavouring to exercise: and, in the midst of 
all, Felix, who had recognized me, eame up to the 
place where I stood, quite pale from agitation, and 
his teeth chattering together, and said, in a tone: 
which seemed combined of grief and fear, 

" It is too plain, I see it all ; it is a plot between 
my master and that damned monk. What a fool I 
have been all through! It is all my fault, miserable 
dupe that I am!" 

These words drew my attention to Father Munoz, 
and I observed him to look on all the bustle around 
him, with a countenance in which agitation, but of ■ 
what kind, I knew not, was strongly depicted. He 
had suffered the clamour to proceed for a long time 
undisturbed; but at length, he raised himself up in 
his loftiest style, and elevating both hands, he called' 
out in French, and in a tone that once extinguished 
the united din of all the others: — 

" Silence, and listen to me !" 
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. This sound of authority, coming with all the legis-, - 
lative force of a religious mandate^ hushed the con-"* ' 
fusion at once, and every eye was turned with ex-' 
pectant anxiety towards the monk. 

" Silence! nor let the walls of this holy place be 
profaned by this irreverend clamour. To you Vi- 
comte d'Euplandre, I chiefly address myself : with 
you this scandal has its origin. ' Cease- your intem- 
perate interruption, and let the ceremony proceed, 
which you yourself have sanctioned by your consent, 
and which you are now here by solemn notice to 
witness. No interruption, Sir," thundered he, with; 
increasing vehemence, as the Vicomte gave a sign, 
and in that tone which a monarch might quail to.-*— 
"This must not be, the holy rites have begun — the 
marriage is virtually performed — Heaven must not 
be trifled with, nor the church defrauded!" 

A moment's pause allowed the Vicomte time for 
thought. He was recovering himself and preparing 
a reply, when a clatter of horses' hoofs, broke the 
stillness, and produced on all a strange variety of ' 
sensation. Malvide clung closer to Melchior ; he, 
with exhausted frame and agitated look, held her to 
his heart. The father bounded with joy, and in bold 
defiance of the priest, exclaimed, 

"Here they come! the armed police of the land, 

with the affianced husband of my daughter. No 

base adventurer like this shall be my son — no vagrant 

monk like you, shall dare dictate to me. Come in, 

come in, Depourvu, with the Gensd'armes — quickly 

alight!" continued he, in his loudest tone. 

|g " Close the door!" vociferated Munoz in Spanish, 

| and waving his hand. The soldiers of the Faith 

sprang' forward to do his bidding, but the Gens- 

d'armes were already dismounted and in the porch, 

and headed by Depourvu they came clattering up the 

aisle to the impatient calls of the Vicomte. 

"Execute the law!" cried he, " seize on this 
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. daughter of mine, do longer worthy to be acknow- 
ledged as such— rseize on her, Gens-d'armes!" 

" At your peril lay hands on this lady," exclaim- 
ed Melchior, who looked terrors, but was evidently 
little able to act them, for he was so exhausted as ra- 
ther to require Maivide^s support than afford her any. 
Her courage and strength seemed to rise with the 
danger, and she stood firmly clasping her lover, as 
th* Gens-d'armes approached them. The mother 
now interfered, and with an energy little to be ex- 
pected from her former display, protested against 
this violent interference. 

" I am her mother,", said she, " and I refuse my 
assent to these proceedings. Her happiness is my 
first object, and I sanction her union with the man 
of her choice. " 

"Madame!" cried the Vicomte, trembling with 
rage, and seizing his wife by the arm, as if to shake 
her into submission. 

" My dear, dear mother," said Malvide, loosen- 
ing her hold of Melchior, and clasping the Vicora- 
tesse to her bosom. 

' < What is all this ?" vociferated the Vicomte, 
stamping on the ground ; "am I to be baffled in this 
way by a pair of women and a monk? Gens- 
d'armes, do your duty! Depourvu, have you no- 
thing to say ?" 

" Nothing! To be sure, I have a great deal to 
say," said the simple looking young gentleman rous- 
ing himself into a very choleric fit: "I am the worst 
used man in France — my heart is breaking — the af- 
fections of the young lady are stolen from me, andj 
her whole marriage-portion is — " 

" Hush!" cried the Vicomte, putting his finger to 
his lips. 

" Ay, it was my fortune you thought of!" said 
Malvide, in a bitterly contemptuous tone. 

"No, it was not, Mademoiselle Malvide. It was; 
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your beauteous person — for when I thought yon bad 
drowned yourself, I dragged the fish-ponds for your 
body, all the same as if you had never refused me." 
" Wretch!" muttered* Malvide. 
" And look here," continued he, pulling out a roll. 
$f parchment from under his short riding^cloak, and 
opening it out at considerable length, " look here, 
MidRr Monk, and you gentlemen all," turning to 
Passepartout, myself, and the rest, "here is our 
contract of marriage, drawn out on vellum; beauti- 
fully embellished, and signed* in the first place, by 
the king himself; what do you t think of that? then 
by Prince T., the Duke of D.^- the Marquesses of F. 
and G., eighteen counts and barons, and a list, too 
long to read to you, of the first royalist names in 
France! Now, Mademoiselle, what can you say af- 
^rthat?" 

^Hfe^n appealing look accompanied this expression ; 
; ITO Malvide did not condescend to return the one, or 
reply to the other. 

^ Here Serjeant Passepartout, who had been suffer- 
ing all the agonies of axprattler, wishing to edge in 
I word, hemmed and hawed, and drawing himself 
stiffly up, began with an air of mock authority. 
! " I really must beg to interpose at this stage of 
! this extraordinary affair. In virtue of the character 
► I have undertaken to fulfil, in right of my authority 
1 as the giver-away of this amiable and lovely youn^; 

lady."' 
I "In right of what?" exclaimed the Vicomte, 
! with a petrifying glance at Passepartout— << Giver- 

r away!— you! — and who the devil are you, Sir?" 
"I, Sir? I, Sir, am Victor Achilles Passepartout, 
Serjeant in the — th infantry of the line, who have 
served my king and country — and I would have you 
to know, Monsieur le Vicomte" — 

"Silence, Sir," interrupted the father; "how 
durst you presume to meddle with my affairs — to 
break in upon the peace of a noble family, and abet 
Vol. i. 17 
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such infamous conduct as these Spaniards are enga- 
ged in? Depend upon it, Mister Serjeant, your colo- 
nel shall inow of this, and you shall dearly repent 
it Giver-away, indeed! Gens'd'armes, do 3'our 
duty — seize on my daughter! At your peril, delay 
do longer— you are here especially for that purpose 
—here is the prefers authority!" * 

This tone of pride and menace shrivelled ujrthe 
growth of the Serjeant's importance. He- shrunk 
behind me, pulling up his shirt collar, and muttering 
very fierce, but rather indistinct retorts; while the 
Gens-d'armes reluctantly set about. in good earnest; 
obeying the order so peremptorily given, and justi- 
fied by the magistrate's written warrant. Felix kept 
all through the scene, wringing his hands and ex- 
claiming to me, 

"A plot, a plot, a vile plot between my master^ 
and the monk! You'll see^how it will end — tiApP 
chery and villainy from top to bottom — a plot^T 
plot, a plot!" 

I was, for my pari, a silent spectator of this most 
curious business: 1 felt all the awkwardness of my 
situation, but did not think it possible to hetter the 
concerns of those I was so. much interested for, by an • 
interference that might have only emharassed my- 
self. I preferred lying quietly by, until some op- 
portunity might ofier of being really of service. — 
Besides, I could not help (despite of Felix's denun- 
ciation,) "having considerable reliance on the good 
faith and determination of the monk. A natural ob- 
jection to think ill of persons I had once esteemed, 
an inclination rather to, wait for being deceived than ^ 
suspiciously to anticipate, influenced me on this oc- 
casion, as it has done on many others through life, 
to my cost! I, therefore, watched with an anxious 
but not inpatient curiosity for the next speech of 
Father Munoz; and at last it burst forth in his own 
peculiar manner. ■ 

" This sanctuary is profaned — the church is bra- 
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ved — her minister insulted--her rights trampled on! 
Gens-d'armes, I warn you, that you are about to 
commit a mortal sin ! As Tor you, gentlemen, I shall 
feel it my duty to curse you from this holy place, if 
you tiara persist." 

This much was said in French, but it produced 
little effect, except in causing a frightful paleness to 
overspread Depourvu's countenance. But the Vi- 
eomt.fi urged on the Gens-d'armes, and they were on 
the point of seizing on Malvide, and snatching het 
from the arms of- her mother and lover. 

"Then, since words are of no avail," cried Ma- 
nas, in the high sounding diction of his native 
•tongue, "since religion is scoffed and its temple de- 
filed, soldiers of the-Faith, champions of the church, 
children of God, do your duty!" 

With these words, he drew from beneath his cas- 
sock his gleaming sabre, and, at the signal, full tvven> 
ty long bladed knives started from their scabbards, 
in the hands of the hitherto careless and inactive 
Spaniards. 

"Now, who dares oppose my orders? Go on, 
my gallant friends," cried Munoz, his military ar- 
dour overcoming all religious feelings, except that of 
domination- The remainder of the assemblage 
seemed paralyzed by the prompt obedience of the 
Spaniards, who immediately set about the work they 
were evidently prepared for. Pushing **"!<» **■» 
Gona-d'armes, they approached Melchior 
vide, and gently seizing him, they laid h 
litter, and carefully bound him down wil 
which they carried about tu&m. Four of 
ed him up — two others advanced towards 
while -(he remainder formed a rank, at eai 
the litter, keeping the Vicomte, Depourvu. 
Gens-d'armes outside the lines, but admit 
in them Malvide and her mother, who 
close to Don Melchior, and endeavoured 
his rage at this proceeding. 
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The whole thing was done so suddenly that nei- 
ther Passepartout, Felix, or myself had time to ex- 
change observations. 

"Now onwards to the frontier!" cried the monk, 
in Spanish, to his men, " bear your prisoner safely! 
And, gentlemen," continued he, speaking in French, 
" it is thus I terminate this disgraceful scene. Mar- 
ried or single, this rebel Spaniard is my prisoner — I 
take him in the name of my king, although on neu- 
tral ground, and I hope your monarch will bear me 
harmless — for it is no time standing on nice points. 
Had the ceremony been completed, his wife would 
have been my prize as well, for an old law subjects 
all women married within a league of the frontiers 
to the allegiance of their husbands,* but having been 
grossly interrupted, this lady is free to abandon Don 
Melchior, or to follow his fate. Let her decide 
quickly, for we must not lose time. 

"He is my husband — I will follow him to what- 
ever fate your treachery may doom him — lead on!" 
exclaimed Malvitle, in broken and- suffocating ac- 
cents. 

" She shall not go — I will tear her from his side 
— Gens-d'armes, do your duty!" cried the Vicomte; 
but as they made a movement, as if to seize Mal- 
vide, once more Father Munoz waved his hand, and 
a dozen knives were held out, so as quite to intimi- 
date all opposition, and Malvide walked beside the 
vhich was now carried on at a brisk pace, the 
following in martial triumph. 
Vicomte caught his wife Jirmly, end held her 
•om her daughter's hurried embrace. Passe- 
; stood steadily with his four men, having no 
for Ihe Vicomte's defeat, puzzled at thej^onk's 
t, but determined to observe a st riot Neutral i- 
hia strange proceeding. I went on/resolv&d 
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to follow the fortunes of Melchior and Malvide, is 
&i% as I was permitted. Felix swore vehemently that 
he too would go with Malvide and watch over her 
to the last — and, as we all left the church, I saw the 
Vicomte stamping and foaming with fury, while De- 
pourvo tremblingly applied a smelling bottle alter- 
nately to his own' and the Vicomtesse's nose. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Omce out of the chapel, the party moved on at a 
rate which kept Malvide almost breathless, and gave 
Felix and myself enough to do to keep up with 
them. We had, however, proceeded but a short dis- 
tance, when the monk contracted his strides, his 
men did as much by their's ; and one of them, 
obeying the orders of his chief, approached' a hut 
which stood a little way from our path 'op the moun- 
tain side ; ' from which he soon descended, leading a 
small horse, with a rude saddle formed of goat 
skins, and a rope serving as an apology for a bridle.^) 
t'pon this animal Malvide mounted, and the whole 
party was again in motion, following the course of 
the valley to the north east, and soon passing the 
opening to the vale of Estauoe, and leaving behind 
the hideous crags which form the bounds of its so- 
litude. 

Turning suddenly round the shoulder of the most 
-northern of the chain of hills that skirt the vi 
of Heas, we soon crossed a little river which I 
rapidly down to join the Gave at Gedro : ant 
were quickly on the ascent, leading to the d 
mountains between Pie Long and Neon V. 
Felii and I kept at some distance behind the ra 
17* 
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who was himself always about a hundwgil yards in 
rear of the main party. Melchior and Malvide wdfe 
thus unobstructedly left Co their otvn converse, for the 
rough Spaniards were mostly, if not all, ignorant of 
French, and at any rate they evidently showed no 
inclination to interrupt their prisoner in any commu- 
nication with his fair companion. 

When (hey had got some way up the. ascent, and 
were on the point of entering a defile which would 
shut-out completely the view of the country we had 
been in so long, Father Munoz made a signal to his 
men, and they obeyed it by halting and laying down 
the litter. . He then turned round and beckoned to 
me. I answered his silent summons by stepping 
.briskly forward ; and Felix accompanied me, al- 
though with no good-will to the monk, against whom 
he had 'continued to pour a torrent ©f reproachful 
abuse from the moment we quitted the chapeh We 
were very soon close to Munoz, who silently walk- 
ed onwards, we beside him, until we reached the 
place where the litter was deposited on the heath, 
with Malvide, who had dismounted, kneeling be- 
side it. -\ - 

"So, Mflnoz, was v this well done?" cried Don 
flp* Melchior. " How can you come before me, and 
brave my reproaches ? Could I have suspected you 
of this baseness!" 

" What, Melchior!" said the monk) in a tonoof in- 
finitely more sprightliness than I had yet heard from 
him, and with an awkward air of humour in his man- 
ner, " What! Is it you that speak thus ? Is this the 
clear-sighted, clever, intelligent, Melchior de Tre- 
vazos ? I should rather have taken it for that fish- 
pond searcher, Depourvu. And do you really be- 
lieve me treacherous ? Did you not comprehend the 
stratagem, which alone coujd have saved you in the 
crisis of your fate, and that of her who is, in my 
eyes, your wife ?* Come, Melchior, rouse yourself, 
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and, with loosened cdrds, know no bonds but hers!" 
— With these words, he cut the ropes which had 
held Don Melchior down. 

•'* Is it possible!" cried the latter, rising up, " you 
.are indeed a man of mystery — but pardon my dull- 
ness, Munoz ; accept my grateful thanks, my best 
friend." 

" Extraordinary, noble man!" exclaimed Mai- 
vide, throwing herself at Munoz's feet, and catching 
his hand which she pressed to her lips with warmth. 
But this was too much for him. He started, trem- 
bled, snatched his hand away, and turned abruptly 
to the other side of the Harrow path, where Felix, 
who was working himself into a fit of astonished 
atonement, dropped on both his knees, and holding 
his hands up in the attitude of prayer, begged the 
priest to forgive his suspicions, and inflict the sever- 
est penance which such unholy misgivings merited. 

Father Munoz extricated himself from this impor- 
tunate penitent, (whose very sudden fit of piety did 
not last long,) and recovering from the more embar- 
rassing acknowledgments of Mai vide, he addressed 
Melchior again, but with much greater gravity than 
before. 

"Yes, my friend, you may be satisfied of my 
constant fidelity to you. I could not, if I would, 
betray you, A strong principle of duty binds me 
to your interest now, and I will see you both safely 
through this intricate embarrassment. My political 
feelings, my religious duty, are all apart from these 
sentiments of private and personal regard. I know 
you now only as Melchior, my old college friend — I 
forget that you are my opponent in public life, and 
have been my conqueror In the field. Rely on my 
acting up to this! — and now to the immediate danger 
which may press upon you. The Vicomte and his 
expected son-in-law will not rest here, depend upon 
it ; some effort to overtake us, and get possession of 
your bride — for such she is, or at least shall be — will 
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be immediately made. This 'must be averted. I 
spoke of the frontiers ; and this route on which we 
now are, would lead to the pass of Bielsa, towards 
which they will no doubt suppose us to have -gone, as 
the nearest entrance into Spain. There, however, 
we cannot attempt to go. Your late wound, and this 
present. agitation, forbid the exertion, and you would 
not, I must believe, entrust this fair treasure into 
the perils of frontier warfare, where you could not 
protect her, and where neither I nor th^se gallant 
fellows could at present venture." ~ 

" 'Tis all too. true," said Meldhior ; " but in this 
impossibility, what is to be done ?" 

" To. seek some secure retreat— and such I know 
of — and to deceive our pursuers, if they become 
such— and that I can accomplish. But first," con- 
tinued ihe monk, " let me briefly explain, what may 
have appeared treacherous, and even still, perhaps, 
looks doubtful, in my past conduct." 

We all listened with attention — but none gaped 
so wide as Felix. Father Munoz continued: 

" Well, then, when, two days back, I received 
<he letter from this worthy follower and trusty friend 
of yours (Felix smiled contentedly,) announcing the 
Vicomte's consent, and the approach of himself and 
the lady's mother, I resolved to be, as I told you on 
the very day I got the letter, myself the solemnizer 
of yofr union. I did not at first listen to the fears 
of treachery expressed by Felix — (Felix nodded his 
head, in approbation of his own sagacity] and I 
wrote to the Vicomte last jiight a letter, announcing 
the place and hour fixed for the marriage, which I 
sent by one of my followers to await his arrival at St. 
Sauveur, and which as it appears was safely delivered. 
I there used every expression which could conciliate 
him, and held "you up, my friend, in the tone you so 
well merited. Still some misgivings came slowly 
across my mind. I read again the letter of Felix — i 
recollected what he had tol-d me,during our interviews 
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1 in Spain, of the Vicomte's hostility tp the match — I 
put together what I had learned from you of this harsh 
father's character, and what I had, in days gone by, 
heard of it from his neighbours — and I resolved to 
be on my guard, and prepared for whatever might 
compromise your happiness, and the lady's safety. 
I therefore* as you have seen, revealed somewhat of 
the affair, to the troop of devoted followers — I reck- 
oned on them, and gave them my orders. You have 
seen their conduct — that speaks for them. But I 
determined to give the Vicomte every fair chance, 

[ and I purposely cQncealed his Coming from you and 
her, that the surprise might be more delightful if he 
were sincere, and the measures of opposition wholly 
my own, should he prove false. I have no more to 

' add — I leave my conduct to your candid considera- 

[ tion. I have taken all upon myself — no suspicion of 
previous concert can attach to you. No law has been 
violated but that of neutrality, and you alone have a 

, right to complain of me ; but I trust to your for- 

Agiveness," and a faint smile accompanied his words, 
as Don Melchior pressed his hand in his. 

I "My mention, " continued he,. "of the frontier 

law relative to the allegiance of women married on 
the limits, was mere invention, to give a better co- 
lour to the apparent treachery which I strove to affix 
to my own conduct. That was, like the assertion of 
my design against you, Melchior, a falsehood— I 
confess it — but these only means of procuring your 
safety, and ensuring that which alone makes it worth 
your having, will be justified,. I believe, by the end 
which I hope to accomplish." 

We will not stop, to debate on the monk's moral- 
ity; my own went hand in hand with his, in this af- 
fair ; and I joined my warm approval to the reitera- 
ted expressions of gratitude which burst from Mel- 
chior and Malvide, re-echoed in loud applauses by 
Felix, whose bearing on the occasion accorded with, 
the promise of his name. 
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" Let our measures to prompt then,** cried Met- 
chior. "I shudder at the thought of violence toe- 
ing used against this dear object, whom, alas! I cart- 
not now defend. What is to be done ? I trust aH tfe 
your energy and foresight, Munoz — pray decide at 
once." 

if My decision has been for some time mad*," 
said the monk. " We must here divide the party. 
Four men alone must remain with you, enough to 
bear you along, and almost too irittch to avoid obser- 
vation, even in the wilds you are about to traverse. 
I, with the remainder, will take ibis southward path 
towards the pass of Bielsa. An imitation of yoer 
litter shall be borne along, so as to deceive those 
who may follow us. You aud your bride must, un- 
der the guidance of these four brave and faithful fel- 
lows, proceed direct to the eaves of Sarrancolin) 
where you can Without risk await my coming. 
Trust to my joining you ere many hourts break into 
the night. To our worthy Felix I would suggest 
his rejoining his master and the simple tool of hj£ 
tyranny. He can accomplish two desirable objects, 
.the tranquillizing of the mother's mind, and, by the 
exereise of his inventive talents, detaching, if possi- 
ble, the baffled DepoUrvu from the party of the Vi- 
comte, and leading him into our toils in the caverned 
solitudes of Sarrancolin. Onee there, I can conceive 
it easy to persuade him to become not only a witness 
but a papty to your marriage, which must there be 
completed in one of those subterraneous wonders of 
nature, which want but consecration to give them 
the solemnity of the most laboured temple worked 
of art. What say you, Felix : will you undertake 
the task ?" 

"Yes, that I will— and trust to my imagination 
for inveigling the young gentleman. . I am ready t* 
start on your reverence's mission, but how must I 
find out the caves of Sarrancolin V 9 

I will be your guide to. them," replied Father 
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l$n40g ; " and you must meet me at nightfall, or a 
messenger whom I shall send to conduct you to me, 
here on this very spot, whence, by quick travelling, 
we shall reach the place in a few hours. I will look* 
for you here, Felix, at six o'clock — and I hope, if 
your ingenuity does not forsake you, that you will 
be accompanied by Monsieur Depourvu." 

" Well theqg^ said Felix, " since time is precious,- 
amJ suspicion must not be excited, I shall now go to 
rejoin the Yicomte and his party, to whom I must 
say that I. have been driven back from my attendance 
on Mademoiselle, by your reverence and your Spa- 
niards, who were crossing the frontiers with their 
prise." 

"Exactly 90," said.Munoz; "and now for our 
fioglish friend — -what says he ? Is he tired of this 
adventurous affair, or will he go through with it till 
ifa close ?" 

" iflhall certainly not abandon my friends in this 
moment of doubt and difficulty," cried I ; " and, if 
they permft me, I shall join my feeble aid to that of 
their escort, and proceed with them to Sarraqcolin." 

Consent and thanks for this proposition followed 
as matters of course ; and in a very short time we 
were all in route for our several destinations — the 
priest and his- detachment, with their mock prisoner 
or his litter, winding: along the mountain path to- 
wards, the pass of Bielsa, and Felix trudging his way 
back towards the vale of Heas-, where wc could 
plainly distinguish the Vicomte and his party in se-' 
rious conference. 

As the monk and his men disappeared, and were 
seen again at intervals, and the party in the vale took 
their- steady observation, we slowly proceeded on 
our way, concealed completely from view, yet, from 
the nature of the scanty woods we marched through, 
commanding for a while a perfect sight of the whole. 

Never, I think, did I observe the mountain range 
and, the basetgents it sprang from, to more advantage 
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than from that spot The day was of that I0gbt 
transparent kind which in these districts gives a ow» 
tinctness to all objects, inexpressibly beautifoi 
There was none of the vagueness of mist wbtefc 
nourishes the abstract wanderings of mind in susiM 
scene, but all was marked with the reality of naturVi 
touch, and standing out in living evidence of itsa<£ 
tual presence. Below me where th^ Vales of B* 
taube add Heas, dreary and desolate foundation*, 
from which upsprung at once huge walk of granite, 
that formed the first gradation of the stupendous 
chain spreading far away from east to west. Mtiunt 
Perdu heaved up its giant-head, a cone thick*cover* 
ed with snow; and its vast and swelling sides dis- 
played, in every Taried aspect, rocks, woods, ra- 
vines, and all' that the mind imagines of the wiW 
and terrible. The surrounding mountains presented 
a mass of unbroken simplicity and grandeur No 
shock of nature seems to have ever moved a \mde of 
the bright herbage which smiles in perpetual ver- 
dure on their sides. A thousand varieties of, to me, 
nameless flowers sprinkled the foundation green, as 
if a shower of every-coloured gems had fallen upon 
the earth. Silver and gold an<j saffron, blue and 
crimson, in all their most delicate shades, were 
blended in rich colouring, there. A stream ran 
through the nearest valley, in a bed of marble, dan- 
zlingly white* Of this, two cascades were formed, 
of singular beauty. The first fell from a considera- 
ble height, its light foam dissipating in a veil of mist, 
through which the dancing sunbeams formed arches 
of rainbow hues to grace their sport. The second of 
these waterfalls was still more striking. Its broad 
and limpid sheet flowed smoothly to the verge of the 
marble blocks from which it fell. There, divided in 
its course by an enormous rock, one half* dashed 
brawling on through the picturesque impediments 
with which nature loves to vary her creations-; 'the 
other streaming down from the projecting ledge, in 
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a bright and continuous Sow, a height which I nei* 
tfeer could nor would care to measure, and falling un- 
obsiructedly into the basin where these liquid twins 
were re-united, and whence they bounded on in a 
«inuous course, which the eye could not follow long. 
Pasturages, hamlets and scattered villages were all 
within my immediate view. In the distance, the 
long chain of blue and snowy hills formed limits to 
the sight, and a starting place for fancy's adventu-. 
ioos flights. No one concomitant was wanting, to 
make the situation perfect in its kind. 

And how npany thousands of . our travellers, 
thought I — and I must repeat the thought — have 
never known these wondrous scenes! — travellers 
who have passed admiring days among the steaming 
crowds of cathedral aisles, the sumptuous fopperies 
of palace finery, the dark disgusts of gloomy cata- 
combs, never tired of wondering at the works of 
men, but ignoratit of these glorious master-pieces of 
the Hand by which man himself was made. 

While I paused to look back upon this scene, the 
convoy had disappeared in the defile ; and turning 
away at once from the objects I had too long gazed 
at, 1 plunged into the copse which led to tracts of a 
different aspect and character. I soon overtook my • 
friends, and the sturdy fellows who silently and care- 
fully bore Don Melchior along, with all that air of 
proud fidelity so distinctive nf Spaniards, feeling 
themselves bound, by every honourable tie, to tha 
service of the man whom a few days before they had 
ranked amongst their deadliest foes. 

We went cautiously for\vard at a steady pace, the 
Spaniards making light of their burden. Malvide, 
who was now enveloped in one of the short mantles 
«f the soldier guides, cheering Melchior by her af- 
fectionate devotion, and I, almost always a little be- 
hind, except when I at times insisted on relieving 
one of the bearers io carrying their gallant burthen.' 

Vox i. IS 
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Before nightfall we had passed the hase of Neon 
Vieille, left Mount D'Arbizon far to our right, skirt- 
ed Lake D'JEsconbons, and crossed that species of j 
isthmus which joins the Pic <Ju Midi, to the south- I 
ern mountains. A rapid path winds up the hills, 
and favours the descent at the other side. The Cau \ 
4e Spada, a pointed and rugged hill which termi- 
nates this passage, is the last of the chain of savage ] 
rocks bounding at this side the dreary valley of Baa- 
tan, into which we now entered, and from which we 
commenced our ascent of the Tourmalet. We wound 
cautiously up the steep but well cut road which leads ' 
up this boundary between the horrid desolation of 
Jfostan and the smiling loveliness of the vale of . 
Gompan, the most fertile and pastoral district of the ! 
Pyrenees, and not exceeded in the world for the 
charms peculiar to regions like it. 

As we descended the Tourmalet by its eastern 
side, the shades of night came Qn ;*and the moon, , 
slowly rising before us through a sea of mist, showed 
the surrounding hills, and vales in. many wild distor- 
tions of their actual forms and scites, which would 
have made it impossible for one unaccustomed to 
mountain wanderings, at all hours. and seasons, to 
recognise the scenes with which he might have form- 
ed a noontide familiarity. At times a lake, of as 
perfect mimicry as ever lived in the deception of a 
desert mirage, seemed to reflect the moonbeams, and 
was studded with, islands, and diversified with isth- 
muses, bays, and promontories. " The soft southern 
breeze which blew down from Spain* soon, swept 
away the vapours that produced these effects, and a 
group of rugged and barren rocks stood bared to the 
astonished eye. The wildest transformations were 
thus at.once produced by every shifting. breeze, and 
feejied almost as soon in magic change. But all of 
the party were used to these scenes. Even MaJLvide 
had ofteoy. in her former mountain sojourn, gazed ; 
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delightedly at tKese : freaks of elemental illusion ; and. 
turning fondly to her lover, she felt proudly sore 
Chat his affection knew no variations such as these. 

The .bubbling sourcejof the Adbur sent out its 
narrow stream to guide us through the Valley upon 
which we now entered. We followed its course un- 
til we cafee to one of those mountain hamlets, the 
primitive construction of which makes us wonder at 
the artificial wants of man. Eight or ten of these 
low and little huts, in which the inhabitants hate 
just room enough to eat and sleep, but the height of 
which seems to have been formed on man's' very low- 
est measurement, looked brown in the moonlight 
with their moss-covered walls and faded' thatch. A 
little court-yard enclosed each, surrounded by a rus- 
tic peristyle formed of trunks of pine trees, or long 
stones standing on end, and supporting a roof of 
turf, under which the cattle securely reposed. Eve- 
ry thing soundly slept, and we passed through the 
very centre of the hamlet, without disturbing aught 
within iiff limits. We struck off to the right, and 
stopped for a while at the foot of a rude wooden 
cross elevated on a heap of stones, to marky not the 
spot where murder had polluted the soil, but where 
the honest mountaineers might kneel on ground that 
had been consecrated by many a pious orison. Here 
'my brandy-flask, that constant garniture of my pock- 
et on such expeditions, was emptied of its last drop, 
for the Spaniards had quite exhausted theirs ; and 
here/ poor Ranger, who wad the silent companion of 
all my movements since I mentioned him so many 
chapters back, finished the last, remnant of the pro- 
visions which I had managed to secure for his use. 

Refreshed once more, we renewed our progress ; 
and leaving the village of Grip to our left, we cross- 
ed, in a devious course, the green and cultured 
Slopes which form the first pasturages of the valley 
'of Cam pan. On casting a last look on the drowsy 
and moon-lit hamlet, my eye caught the enormous 
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magnitude of the Pic du Midi, frowning blackly 
'down upon the pastoral scene, and threateniog J fo 
«crosh it with an immediately fall. 

Valley and hill were alternately traversed, until 
we passed the natural enclosure which* contains tfe 
celebrated marble quarries of St. Marie ; and thebbe 
we entered, by a winding path, the pass which com- 
municates between the valleys of Campan and Ante,* 
in the latter of which' stands Sarrancolin, the place 
of our destination. A deep, thick forest now recei- 
ved the path ; and scarcely had we plunged into its 
eternal shades, when a straggling moonbeam, pier- 
cing the gloom, seemed to repose upon a rock car- 
ved into the form of an antique altar, from which 
gushed a stream that was immediately lost, as it gur- 
gled its way into the wooded solitudes around us. 

The moon lit our path at intervals, and when we 
were again left in shade, the steady footsteps of our 
guides went on in equal security. My footing watf 
not quite so sure ; for the carpet which covered the 
wood and the desert patchesr that Titrwraini "then in- 
tervened, was of a verdure so smooth %hat I fre- 
quently slipped, and should have fallen had I not 
given my attention to Ma I vide, whose pony I stead- 
ily held by his rude bridle, but rather supporting 
myself, than giving security to his safe steps. 

As far as I could judge, in the insufficient light of 
the moon and stars, the fertile beauties of this for- 
est could scarcely be exceeded by those untrodden 
deserts where all nature's liberality has been lavish- 
ed. The immense height of the trees, the luxuri- 
ant thickness of their foliage, the profusion of climb- 
ing plants interlacing them together, the aromatic 
herbage in thick tufts covering the earth, altogether 
surpassed all my -former experience of the munifi- 
cence with which nature clothes those unfrequented 
retreats. Arrived at length at the summit of the bill 
which is thickly clothed by this forest, we came 
suddenly out upon a wild unsheltered desert, with. 
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jacitashrub, and scarcer blade 4>f herbage to cover 
the hard earth which forms the soil. Half an hour's 
walk led us again to a descent which had the advan- 
tage of a broad paved way, formed for facilitating 
.the carriage of the trees, transported from the forest 
to the valley of Aure, into which this precipitous 
path descends. 

. A road of infinite beauty led us through a valley 
which seemed to combine all the varied charms of y 
mountain scenery. I faintly distinguished the wood- 
ed, sides of the hills which bonnded the deep ravine 
to my left ; I heard the river murmuring below; and 
imagination pictured the splendid gradations of the 
mountain masses, which I knew to rise up from the 

f round we trod, in all the sublimity of their nature, 
tut I saw no more. The moon was now lost behind 
.those very mountains; and we passed on in silence 
and obscurity, close to the little town of Sarraocolin, 
without disturbing even the painful monotony of the • 
watch dogs' baying howl, until the four supporters 
of Don Melahior's couch laid it gently down, on the 
sloping side of a hill, of safe and easy ascent ; a&4> 
pointing to a narrow aperture almost overgrown by\ 
brambles, one of the men exclaimed, 

" This, Senor, is the cave of Sarrancojin," 
At the mention of this place, the promised bourn: 
of her expectations, her fatigues, and disappoint- 
ments,, the place where the priest, had solemnly en- 
gaged to complete her marriage, and secure her hap- 
piness, Mai vide could not restrain her feelings; but 
uttering a feeble scream of joy, she flung herself 
from her pony into Melehior's arms, and in a half 
expressed hysterical effort would have told him her 
itel>g.bt *t having reached a harbour of safety.-*-But 
sj*e could oot speak, nor dtd her emotions require 
Utterance. 

" You are worn out, my Malvide, by the fatigue 
ajjdanK^ty of tteis erentfal day. Compose your-* 
' 18* ' 
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self, my love — all our perils are now past— here h& 
gins our real happiness." 

' Don Mehjhior spoke these words in his most soo&- 
thing tone; but there seemed to me an air of languid 
melancholy in his manner, and the effect of the -whole 
scene was painful and oppressive. 

" Had we not better enter, " said I, « and seek 
some repose at least, since we are not likely to pro- 
cure refreshment V 9 • 

"Now, Senor," said the former spokesman,-^- 
«« Who goes in first ?" 

"We will go together," said Mai vide to Met- 
chior, in an under tone, having sufficiently under- 
stood Spanish to comprehend the question. * 

" The lady and myself will enter together," im- 
plied Melchior. 

" That, Senor, is impossible— 'that is to say, it is 
impossible to pass the gallery two together, and to 
descend into the cavern; it must be one at a time. — 
His majesty and his confessor who are never sepa- 
rate, they say, should separate here or not see the 
caVe of Sarrancolin. This is the true ground for a 
divorce (no disparagement to your Excellency's mar- 
riage,) for a conclave of cardinals could not keep a 
man and his wife from parting company, between 
the mouth of the cave and the verge of the precipice 
within/' 

The levity "of this man's words and manner was 
not pleasing to' any of us, but Malvide was evident- 
ly alarmed by it. She shuddered as she looked on 
the dark mouth of this sanctuary, which it seemed 
as if despair alone should enter, and she hung back 
as the soldier offered to take her hand and lead her 
in. I saw that this was no time to. offend these fel- 
lows, in whose power we were so completely; so *I 
stepped forward, and proposed, entering first to try 
the fortunes of the way. • . . - 

" Strike the light then," said the soldier, and on* 
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-rf bis comrades immediately obeyed his orders, and 
a couple of short flambeaux, brought for the occa- 
sion* were almost immediately flaring within the ca- 
vem's mouth. At the moment of entering, I cast 
my eyes back upon the deep glen and the hills above, 
and I just saw the rosy tinge of light, which hovers 
oyer the mountain's verge at the opening of the dawn. 
In another instant I was in the porch of the subter- 
raneous retreat, the wonders of which we were about 
to explore. 

"Holloa! Who goes there? What's that?" cried 
toe of the men, looking back into the brambles and 
brush-wood about the entrance. I stepped out for a 
moment, and heard a noise in the direction, to which 
-the man proceeded. 

"The devil and his imps!" exclaimed the Spa- 
niard, " what do you think we have here, Pedro? 
Why, old Father Jose's mule, by the life of my 
- eaiat, with all his housings and panniers, but all emp- 
ty* How, in the name of the Virgin, could the 
beast have wandered here ? Wherever his reverence, 
is, he took care to take out the provision, at any 
rate* Gome here, poor fellow, come here, and let 
me .tie you up to this branch, till we can come out 
again and put you on your road in search of your 
jnaster." 

Suiting the action to the word, he tied up the 
oaule* and we returned into the gaping aperture. 



CHAPTER XX. , 

The very commencement of the cave presented 
$ome difficulty. The pass was narrow, long and 
tough; and the man who preceded me set the exam- 
ple of groping on hands and knees. Like him XhaA 
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' a torch in one hand, for these necessary auxifiarie* 
had been multiplied several fold. After proceeding \ 
in this way about twenty yards, we reached a sfo- ] 
ping mass of crystal, she or seven feet high/ Up 
this we scrambled, and foiincf the place above less 
difficult of passage than that we left behind. The 
space became now wider and higher, an<J, opening 
to the right and left, showed the commencing won- 
ders of the place. The stalactites, of the consisten- 
cy of stone or crystal, are numerous and large, and 
of that amazing regularity in shape and size which 
would appear the effect of the most measured care in 
some well skilled architect Little was wanting to 
give the perfect appearance of the interior of a go- 
thic chapel; and there can be ho doubt but that as the 
Corinthian order, the most beautiful variety of Gre- 
cian architecture, owed its orgin to the simple model 
of a girl carrying a ba&ket of flowers upon her head, 
so the gothic groups of arch and column were first 
formed on the plan of spar and stalactite, in natural 
cooahinations such as those. 

1 looked round me, and saw that Melchior and 
Mai vide, with the aid of the remaining men, had 
passed the first difficulties of the way, and were with- 
in the recess which I myself had reached. Malvide 
looked round, astonished, but evidently ill at ea$c 
Suspicion was working with her sensitive bosom, 
and preparing her cheeks, which fatigue and agita- 
tion had already robbed of their roses, to receive thq 
light of the torches, on a colouring that assorted with 
their lurid glare. She looked more like a pale vi^ 
tim in some heathen rite* than a bride in the hectic 
flush of mingled hope and fear r Don Melchior's 
exhausted appearance was in sad keeping with her's; 
and an inconceivable air of wretchedness pervade^ 
the whole scene. 

I inwardly execrated the inflexible father who 
caused this misery; and the whole system of politi- 
cal abuse which nurtured the obstacles of the nappi- 
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ness of this young couple. My thoughts flew back 
to all the circumstances of their chequered adven- 
tures; and reflections on the fanatical opposition to 
liberty, in which all their distress arose, led, by a 
natural gradation of thought, to the existence of the 
Gordon Sanitaire, by which all was protected and 
iibout to be abetted. Then Sanchez and his murder- 
ous weapon flashed before my mental vision-— -and 
my eyes fell upon the fierce counterparts in mien 
and dress of that arch villain, whose arms and knives 
might yet be turned to effect the purpose he had so 
nearly accomplished. 

~ These were the irresistible workings of the mind's 
misgivings, and the countenances of Melchior and 
Malvide were eloquent with the expression of a si- 
milar train of fancies. 

The leader of the soldiers asked, " If we would 
xjow move, on V 9 

- *<Onf" exclaimed Malvide to Melchior, "shall 
We then go further into this desolate place?" 

**Yfcs, yes, my love," replied tie, ♦* we must fol- 
low our guides — our protectors let me call them— 
and pursue, the path which destiny has pointed out. 
Lead on, my friend, we are ready ?" 

The way became in a little time narrow, low, and 
difficult as before. We went slowly forwards, how* 
ever, carrying from the humid walls a portion of 
their slimy coat, while droppings from the roof fell 
upon us, as cold as the icicles they came from. We 
at length arrived at the seeming end of this narrow 
passage, for no egress appeared, but a small cavity 
which gaped in the wall before us, several feet above 
the floor we trod on, and apparently almost as diffi- 
cult to reach as to pass through. Through this, how- 
ever, the soldier said we were to pass. Malvide he- 
sitated once more. Melchior again Consented, and 
endeavoured to reassure her sinking spirits. I, as 
before, formed the forlorn hope, and Ranger crawled 
by me, step for step, 
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The man who had usually preceded me/riow profto- 
sed that I should take his place, that he might the tnSr$ 
readily assist in my upward movements, and pr£« 
pare the ropes which were to aid in my descent frofc 
the inward precipice, alluded to before by the leader 
of the party. I accordingly laid down my gun, arij 
climbed the sloping wall, and with some inconveni- 
ence passing through the apertiif e, I was soon enablqj 
to stand up on a solid platform of rock, every thing 
beyond being thick gloom. 

"Steady there!" cried the Spaniard'; ■« advanc£ 
three paces, and you will be dashed to atoms. 9 ' 

Nothing more was wanting to arrest my steps, 
I stood steadily, holding my dog close to mv foof, 
and he clung to me, as if idstinct had warned hub 
of the danger beyond. In a moment or ttiro, (lie, 
rough hand of the Spaniard appeared through the 
cavity, thrusting forward a torch which I gladly 
seized. As I held it above my head and shook it 
before me from the ledge of rock, its gleam was fee- 
bly lost in the thick atmosphere of the apparently 
immeasurable depths. 

The Spaniard and one of his comrades successive- 
ly joined me where I stood, and they carried a long 
rope, with various ingenious ties, rudely made, in 
which they proposed at once to encircle my body, 
preparatory to my swinging off the ledge* into the 
chiasm, at the bottom of which, they tokl me, was the 
place of final secrecy and safety. 

My own sentiments and sensations being but of 
auxiliary importance in this record of adventures, 
in which Tbore only a minor part,:! will not dwell 
on those which I experienced on hearing this pro- 
position. I freely confess that I started with some 
feeling, not of pleasure certainly ; and a curdling 
thrill did seem to move my nerves. Treachery* 
violence, perpetual imprisohment,,and secret murder, 
were Combinred in the flash of thought that gleams 
through my brain. The monk's absence — my sepa* 
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ration from Melchigr^the possibility of a design 
against Jiis liberty or life, and the expediency of 
putting me out of the way of its execution — Mal- 
vide's. forlorn situation — and a dozen such harassing 
reflections, all crowded upon me. M.y hesitation, 
however, was but of a moment. It was no (tiine to 
temporize even with one's own fears ; so I deliver- 
. ed. my self up, with a careless air, to the operations 
Of those who looked like my executioners. 

The rope was fastened well round my chest and 
under, my arms, which were almost pinioned by the 
pressure. A torch was placed in one of my hands, 
with the other I firmly held the rope close above my 
head ; the Spaniards placed their backs against the 
rock, in a projection of which another torch was 
Stuck, they put their feet closely against the base of 
the rugged wall, and in an attitude of steady resis- 
tance to my weight, as it was to fall below, one of 
them called out, 

" Now, Senor, spring fearlessly and wide," x 
My ~ mind being wound up to meet what was in- 
disputably dangerous, I felt all that condensed ener- 
gy of nerve which invariably accompanies . such a 
situation, be the danger what it may, and which 
gives a sort of wild sentiment of pleasure, totally 
^indefinable. I venture to say that no man ever yet 
swung from off the ledge of this chasm, even in cir- 
cumstances Jess adventurous than those I have de* 
scribed j without experiencing what I now attempt 
to tell. of ; and the many traveller* who have shrunk 
from the appalling plunge, will at least be able to 
imagine the variety of sensation the thing was likely 
to produce. 

As I took my last step towards the brink, Ranger 

put his fore paws upon me, and whined as he looked 

op. . I pushed him from me rather rudely with, my 

foot, and I swung off into the thick air of the chasm, 

! As I dangled downwards, the cord slipping gently 

! over the edge of. the platform above, a wild and 
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plaintive whine sounded over my head — a load html 
succeeded — and in an instant more, I saw my faiths? 
ful dog spring from the rock, right down into the-' 

floomy gulf. He struck against me as he fell^*-* 
nocked the torched extinguished from my hand-*-! 
and was lost to my sight and hearing both together.'* 

I cannot tell the pang that I felt at that moment*? 
To see my old and tried companion dashed to ato*ns/a 
as it were, in the very act of proving his attachment*" 
without my being able to move a finger for hi* s^fe-* 
ty, was torturing to a degree that may, 1 think, be^ 
conserved by any who ever had a favourite dog. 
Every thing seemed to swim round, and I though 
I never should touch the bottom, which both the'' 
Spaniards swore I was close to, at the same time- ex- 
pressing with loud -oaths their horror at the fate if * 
my poor Ranger. They stood as close as possible 
to the edge, and, with their torch extended, strolfe* 
to light the depths below them. But, in vain ; wtteff : 
I touched the bottom, all was impenetrably dark. ' 

I groped cautiously about, on what was, to nfry 
surprise, a soft substance unlike earth, calling on 
Ranger; and I quickly felt his body, which Itm 
sooner touched than his tongue performed its kind*, 
est salutation on my outstretched hand. He whinedK 
and barked with tones of real delight ; and, to Hay* 
astonishment and joy, he next jumped upon me, eo- 
vering me with most boisterous caresses. While J: 
was occupied in ascertaining with my bands that he: 
had no broken bongs, and wondering how it was* 
possible for him to be unharmed. Melchior and 
Mai vide had safely reached the platform which I had 
just quitted, and I saw. a rude chair, composed of 
part of Melchior's litter, which was broken up for 
the occasion, prepared by the soldiers for my hero-' 
ine's and her invalided lover's easy descent I 
spoke cheeringly from below, telling them thatch £ 
danger was but imaginary, and promising to a&ist- 
them as they came swinging down. - • > 
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Vpbile I spoke, a rustling noise near me made me 

Ldenly turn round, and I was instantly laid hold of 
byt.fi pair of powerful arms, the person vehemently 
demanding, in Spanish, who and what J was, while 
1 plainly felt the broad sharp blade 'of the knife he 
wielded in his hand. I shall be excused for having 
quite forgotten the answer I made to this rough sum- 
mons, under circumstances so startling. I said some- 
tiling, however, which, coupled with the sight of 
those above, satisfied my interlocutor, for he loosed 
hie- hold and said, — 

. « So, so, it's all right I find ; but I dreamed that' 
something jumped on me. Here, general, they are 
earned 

At this moment a light in the distant gloom came; 
forward faintly, and in a little more, I was truly re- 
joiced to observe the tall lank figure of Father M a<* 
ttoz, making its way towards me with a torch held 
in his hand. He cautiously picked his steps over 
the rugged obstructions of the spar-strewn floor ; 
and as he came close, I observed a mattress with 
blankets spread out close to the spot I landed 
upon, and upon the 'safe surface of which, with the 
body of the Spaniard who had slept on it, Ranger 
had happily fallen, and thus been almost miraculous- 
ly saved. A couple of baskets of provisions stood 
close by, and I easily divined, without any explana- 
tion, that all these preparations for sleeping, eating, 
and drinking, were furnished by .the provident at- 
tention of the monk, and had been borne on the back 
of the mule which had surprised us on our arrival at, 
the cave. 

" Well, I am here before you, my friends," said 
Father Munoz, addressing at once me, and Meichior, 
who stood above, and Mai vide, whose downward 
course he anxiously watched, as she was safely lower- 
ed in her temporary chair. The monk kept cautiously 
distant from her, and left to me all the care of safely . 
uncording her from the chair, and of explaining lua . 
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having out-marched us, and made such careful pro- 
visipn for our wants. In the mean time Melchior 
was lowered down, and renewed expressions of sur« 
prise and gratitude on bis part, and that of Malvidej 
were the best tributes that could be offered to. the 
monk's prompt movements and unceasing energy. 

He soon explained to us the ample success of his 
plan in having divided the party ; for the Vicomte, 
re-enforced by some gens-d'armes, had followed at 
full speed bis division, with the false belief of its 
encircling Don Melchior and his attendant bride. 
The monk having lured them by the most difficult 
and almost inaccessible paths, into the very heart pf 
the pass of Bielsa, struck suddenly at nightfall into 
a track that wound in a totally contrary direction 
pound the foot of Mount Arbison. He was accom- 
panied by only two of his party, the remainder 
keeping up a sham appearance of retreat into Spain, 
but intending, as soon as it was dark, to return into 
France, where alone they were secure from the pa- 
triot troops ; and leaving the Vicomte and his gens- 
d'armes,. fatigued, benighted, and bewildered* to 
pursue their search or abandon it at their pleasure. 
JMunoz, whose mind possessed the true greatness 
that attends to little things, directed his course to 
one of those temporary encampments of his own un- 
fortunate and vagabond followers which were scat- 
tered through the mountains ; and there he procur- 
ed from fat Father Jose, a, Capuchin of orthodox di- 
mensions, wine, bread, and meat, (although it hap- 
pened to be on a Friday) with a couple of mattresses, 
bolsters, and covering, and mules for himself and 
his attendants. Arrived at the cave, one of these 
men was sent back with the unladen mules ; and it 
appeared that one of them thought proper to break 
loose from his control, and that it still wandered 
about the hills. 

« Now, my friends, repose yourselves awhile, 
take some refreshments, banish all fear, return tbtnks 
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ttf the Providence that has protected you, and then,' 
without delay, we will proceed to solemnize the 
htrfy contract which makes you one in the sight of 
Hfeaven, and which man can never, in conscience, 
annul." 

So spoke Father Munoz. Melchior and Malvide 
looked their approbation, with happier faces than 
they had lately shown. -I ventured to ask after Fe- 
lix and the issue of his embassy. 

c * I have heard nothing of him,"" said the monk, 
w but I have sent a trusty guide to await him at the 
.appointed place, and I doubt not he will soon arrive, 
with or without the object of his attempt." 

Several torches were now lighted, two of the men 
came down with all the apparatus of Don Melchior's 
litter, and the contents ot the baskets were soon dis- 
played on tables of crystal blocks that offered them- 
selves conveniently to our use. We all ate fast, and 
some of us heartily ; I was amongst the latter num- 
ber, but the lovers seemed to despatch their portion 
of the meal less from appetite than anxiety to re- 
move the obstacle whieh retarded the Ceremony, the 
completion of which they so much longed for. 

The place in which we were was but a sort of ves- 
tibule to the grand chamber of the cave. It was 
vaulted, high, and narrow, with imperfect pillars 
formed of stalactites, but almost all defaced. and 
broken off by the curious travellers who had descend- 
ed, or by. the mountaineers who carried pieces away 
to sell to those who declined the expedition. Our 
Tepast concluded, the monk, in one of his most so* 
lemn tones, exclaimed, 

« Now to the chapel, my friends I" and he had 
once more his frequent air of a manwholly wrapped 
up and abstracted in considerations bf his sacred 
functions. 

We all stood up. I offered an arm to Melchior, 

Who at the other side, was half supported by and 

"tratf supporting Malvide. Two of the men precejd- 
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ed us with a torch in every hand ; the monk moi 
forward next, similarly furnished, and we thi 
brought up the rear, thus lighted on. But as <___ 
were about to enter into another of those narrow gal- 
leries which form the communication between the 
several cares, a sound of voices above, in apparent 
altercation, arrested our progress. Mai vide attempt- 
ed to rush forward, but the anxious curiosity of the 
monk kept him stationary, and the leaders also slupt 
short. 

" Not another step will I move— you're choking 
me— the rope has slipped up upon my throat — ■mur- 
der, murder!" exclaimed the squeaking Voice of 
Monsieur Depourvu. 

" Not at all, my dear Sir," said Felix, whom the 
light of the torch, left in the wall, now discovered, 
with his back to us as be stood on the platform, 
hauling up his companion through the cavity—" Not 
at all-— it's absolutely nothing when one's used to it 
— prey now shove yourself up a little." 

" I can't, I won't: — I'll stick here, I'm determin- 
ed on it A church indeed ! a pretty church ! Take 
this infernal bandage off my eyes; Felix — I am sure 
you are about to murder me— don't pull me so— -I 
am choking— murder, murder!" 

But in the last throe the cavity disgorged its un- 
willing- occupant, for he was lugged safely upon 
the platform, where he immediately sprang upon his 
feet 

"Where am I, then ?" cried he, struggling fierce- 
ly with Felix and one of the Spaniards who re-ad- 
justed the rope round his body. " Tell me" where I 
am ; you said we were coming into a church, but 
you've dragged me into a charoel vault, I'm sure of 
it. I'm all wet and torn to atoms, in these vile pas- 
Sages. Where am I, Felix?" 

" Hold fast by the rope and you'll soon know," 
replied Felix (who had taken information of the place 
from his guide,) pushing him clear off the platform ; 
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and down he came, swinging and screaming with all 
his might, accompanied by a shriek from Malvide, a 
Burst <?f hoarse laughter from the Spaniards, above 
and below> and the loud barking of Ranger, all of 
which ' discord was echoed drearily through the 
cavern. 

Even when Depourvu touched the ground he was 
^uite unsatisfied as to his safety. He screamed more 
violently than before, jumped about, rolled his head 
from side to side ; while loud complaints and curses 

Eroclaimed that he believed himself, to be actually 
anging by his neck, and that he was thu» in the 
tery act of being barbarously murdered by Felix and 
the Spaniard. ' While one of the soldiers uncorded 
him and kept him somewhat more quiet, the monk 
gave the. signal for our proceeding into the inner 
chamber of the vaulf. 

Not a word was spoken that could betray the par- 
ly to Depourvu. We walked silently forward 
through the narrow and difficult path, at each side of 
which was a deep and dark abyss. We proceeded 
with the greatest caution, for one false step to the 
right or left would have plunged us into certain de- 
struction., Felix, after some persuasion, prevailed 
on Depourvu to suffer his eyes to remain bandaged, 
promising him most faithfully that a few minutes 
would bring him into the chapel, where he should 
certainly pounce upon Malvide, in the very fact of 
matrimony with his Spanish rival. The conversa- 
tion went on : — 

Depourvu. Oh, Felix, if I could but be sure of 
that, 1 would forgive you all, all this horrid treat- 
ment. If I could but catch her in the fact! then my 
hundred thousand francs would be safe r even though 
she won't marry me. 

Felix, {eagerly.) What hundred thousand francs? 

Here we all stopped with a simultaneous anxiety 

Depourvu. Why, tl?e money I lent to the Y\* 
^oifite to be sure — the amount of the boad, 

J9* 



Felix* (recovering himself.) Ay* Ay, to be 

sure, that is very true ; but what bond ? «, « r 

Depourvu. Why, the bond you witnessed, what 
other ? 

jFWir. That / witnessed ! * 1 

Depourvu. Come, come, Master Felix, don't be 
«o cunning — It's no use between, us. The Vicomte 
told me that he told you to tell me that he had. apt 
told you toy thing about it. £ut I have the bond 
safe and sound in my port-folio, in* this very pocket, 
for all that 

Felix. The devil you have ? 

Depourvu. Ay, snug ; and I'll have my money 
back, every sous, great a fool as he takes me for. 
. Felix. Now, will you do me a favour, Monsieur 
Depourvu. 

Depourvu. I'll do any* thing on earth, in reason 
for you, if you'll but show me Malvide and that pale 
whiskerandos of a Spaniard in the act and fact of be- 
ing married. 

Felix. Then I pledge myself to show them to 
you in less than five minutes, with the priest tying 
them together, if you will let me see that bond 
which I never read, though it appears I witnessed it. 

Depourvu. Appears! Egad, it does plain enough, 
for your name is to it— Felix Domps — hard enough 
to read to be sure, for it is a miserable scrawl. Take 
off the bandage from my eyes, and here is the. 
bond. 

Felix. No, T)Q. You don't want to see it, and 
ijiy own eyes will serve my purpose — <and you know 
our compact is broken when you are no longer 
blindfolded. 

Depourvu* That's very good reasoning, certain- 
ly — so here, take it — I trust to your honour;. 
, Felix* (examining- the bond.*) What an impu- 
dent scrawl, in imitation of my fine running hand- 
well, I did not think my master was quite such a 
scoundrel. x 
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t?-: Depourvu. In imitation/ What do yoti mean 
by that ? 

Felix. Oh, nothing, nothing at all. 
Depourvu. And what do you mean by a scoun- 
drel ? 
f >:: Felix. Oh, that'* less than nothing. 

Depourvu. Indeed! But you see the clause for 
i repayment ? 

Felix, (reading.) Yes, yes, clear enough. "To 
b£ repaid with the hundred thousand francs, the por- 
tion of my daughter Malvide, on her marriage with 
the said Monsieur Depourvu ; and if he does not 
fulfil the said contract of marriage, but marries ano- 
ther person, the said Vicomte c^Euplandre to refund 
the sum of one hundred thousand francs to said Mon- 
sieur Depourvu." Ay, all very clear and explicit. 

Depourvu. Yes, Felix, you see that, either way, 
I have secured the repayment of the money — you 
observe that 

Felix, (knowingly. ) Neither way, you mean. 

Depourvu. (alarmed.) Why, what do you 

mean? Speak out, Felix ; pray don't keep mfe in 

suspense ; and just take this bandage from my eyes. 

Felix. Do keep cool, my dear Sir, v and answer 

me one question, — who drew out this bond ? 

Depourvu. Who ? Why myself to be sure ; you 
know it was all a secret between the Vicomte and 
myself, and you who witnessed it. 

Felix. Then I'll tell you what, Monsieur De- 
pourvu, your one hundred thousand francs are utter* 
ly lost, and for ever. 

Depourvu. What, how ? What do you mean ? 
Pray take off this infernal bandage, and let me look 
at you, to see if you are serious. 

Felix. I'm quite serious, I assure you. 
' Depourvu. Then I'm very seriously ill — so do, 
like an honest fellow, hold me up awhile, and ex- 
? plain yourself. 

Felix, (supporting him.) Well, now, listen to 
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me. You see, in the first place, that had Mademoi- 
selle Mai vide married you, the Vicomte's debt wa$ 
to be paid with the marriage portion i that is to say; 
you were to receive the portion in lieu of the debt/ \ 

Depourvu. Not at all ; at the same time withfC" 

Felix. No, no, to be repaid with the carriage 
portion : not a word of "at the same time ;" but 
with, with the portion Monsieur Depourvu, which 
means Ay. the portion. 

Depourvu. Do you know, it never struck me in 
that way. 

Felix. I dare say, but rely on it', it is the con- 
struction of the clause. 

Depourvu. Then I now finally give up all no- 
tion of marrying her — totally — I vvould not have her 
if she asked me — I would'nt indeed. 

Felix. Very well ; but then if she marries ano- 
ther person ? 

Depourvu. Why, then 1 get back my money/ 
and that's what I want — I don't want a wife ; I 
would much rather live single. 

Felix. But, my good Sir, depend upon it you'll' 
have neither wife nor money, your bond is not worth 
a Hard. 

. Depourvu. You don't say so — pray don't! How 
do you. mean, Felix ? 

Felix. Why, in the first place, being drawn up 
by yourself, and my name being forged to it, the 
Vicomte would deny i-ts authenticity, and swear you 
have fabricated it altogether ; for if he signed this 
name it is only like a clumsy imitation of his general " 
style of writing-— and I firmly believe you would be 
prosecuted arid sent to the gallics for life. 
. This awful climax produced a really serious effect 
upon poor Depourvu. He shook as if in an ague, 
and seemed to breathe with difficulty. We all made 
signs to Felix to take off his bandage, but he was in- 
exorable to our signals and the sufferer's prayers, 
-and only motioned to us to go on. We obeyed hi* 
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signal, for he proved himself so good a general as to 
be entitled to obedience : and as we moved forward 
t caught the. pleased expression of my companions' 




7 

Felix following us, step by step with his companion, 
whose nervous whispers died away in the dark echos 
of the passage. 

We very soon reached the chamber to which the 
passage led; and the torches, held high up by the at* 
tendant soldiers, showed us all that can be seen of 
this extraordinary place. It differed but little in the 
appearance usual to such caverns, but, like most oth- 
ers, it was rich in the abounding wonders o( Nature's 
subterranean works. Pillar and arch were there dis- 
played, as if in mockery of art's supposed inven- 
tions ; arid the vaulted roof accorded with the vast 
yet graceful proportions of the rest. Many fantas- 
tic accessories presented themselves — altar, bench, 
and benitier. On high the columns of impending 
stalactites, showed what might be thought the pipes 
of a gigantic organ, and the ear seemed involuntari- 
ly listening for some sacred strain. A misty solem- 
nity enveloped the whole of the visible scene; while 
beyond a broken and perilous causeway, both sight 
and imagination were baffled in the depths of a 
yawning and as yet uiifathomed gulph. 

All in all, it was a place suited for the solemniza- 
tion of mysterious rites — a rich wrought sanctuary, 
for the victims, whom persecution might in darker 
times have driven from the temple raised by man,—* 
and whose faith required a worship place less broad- 
ly marked than the mountain side, the forest depths, 
earth's wide spread surface, and the universal vault 
of Heaven. 

While my eye took in the scene here sketched, 
the soldiers ranged their torches on what looked an 
altar; the monk placed himself before it, and drew 
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forth his book. Malvide and Melchior oace iqotb 
knelt; and Munoz's sonorous voice commenced again 
the cerdmony, which the morning's interruption had 
left incomplete. 

Felix and Depourvu now appeared, the latter steat 
ing in on tiptoe, holding his companion's arm with 
both hands, and advancing with his right ear forei 
most, as if that was the side most adapted for catch- 
ing the priest's accents. 

" Aha! they are at it! we have caught them! Oh, 
my dear Felix — my best, my only friend!" exclaim- 
ed he. 

"Hush!" murmured Felix, untying the cotton 
j?6cket handkerchief, which had been bound round 
his eyes,. "hush! and I will give you ocular proof." 

When the bandage fell on, and the glare of the 
torches flashed upon Depourvu, he looked utterly 
bewildered and half blinded. He rubbed his eyes^ 
shook his head, and opened his mouth to swallow 
the reality of what he saw: and when he clearly dis- 
tinguished what appeared to him an indubitable 
church, the monk in his canonicals, book in hand, 
and the grim-looking attendants who surrounded the 
torch-lit altar, he dropped down on his knees, in a 
fit of mingled piety and fright, uttering loud thanks* 
givings for his present safety, and prayers for his fu- 
ture preservation. But Felix whispered a few caba- 
listical words into his ear, and he instantly jumped 
up on his feet, clapped his hands loudly together, 
and cried out, 

"Certainly, to be sure, without doubt, with the 
greatest pleasure — I shall be charmed, enchanted." 

" Enough, enough," said Felix, putting his hand 
across Depourvu's mouth, from which, imperfect re- 
iterations of his delighted compliance, burst forth 
through the prison bars of Felix's fingers. 

"Enough, I tell you!" exclaimed Felix, stamps 
ing fiercely, and frowning like the keeper of some 
half-tamed animal — "leave the rest to me." 
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He then advanced towards the monk, and said, 
loijd enough to be heard by Depourvu, 

" JMost reverend father, and you, Sir, and Made- 
moiselle, excuse my interruption ; but permit me to 
offer, on the part of Monsieur Depourvu, his anxious 
request that you will suffer him to fill the station 
which this lady's father has abandoned, and which 
no such old and faithful friend as he is, is here to oc- 
cupy. He proposes to himself, in short, the honour 
of giving her away." 

• Through the compliance given instantly to this 
proposal by the three persons applied to, I plainly 
saw the workings of dissatisfaction at the rather de- 
grading necessity which forced them to accept it. I 
myself could not help shrinking from the mockery 
which Depourvu was about to enact — but I saw that 
the others as well as myself were deeply impressed 
with the importance of his being involved so tho- 
roughly, by this voluntary relinquishment of his 
own claim, and the sanction afforded to Melchior's 
having replaced him. 

The ceremony therefore went on without one dis- 
sentient voice. Malvide and Melchior were joined 
to each other for ever, and Depourvu gave away the 
treasure, with as much alacrity as if he had been 
throwing away a plague. 



CHAPTER XXL 

The knot which ties a hero and heroine together, 
too often unravels the interest which the story-teller 
has been endeavouring to wind up. As nearly as 
possible to that point, then he should stop. All rea- 
ders like to have something left to the imagination ; 
and what so generally pleasing to speculate on as the 
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joys of the newly married — their dangers and diffi- 
culties over; for though such may even then appee* 
palpable to common observers, they have no exist* 
ence for them. Leaving, then, the now hallowed 
mysteries of Sarrancolin to the occupation of these 
their sole possessors, I will beg my reader* to ac- 
company me on a mission of no small importance,*-* 
which I undertook at the united solicitation of alt 
the party, and in which, at my suggestion, Monsieur 
Depourvu and Felix bore a part. This was no other 
than an embassy of explanation and conciliation to 
the Vicomte d'Euplandre. 

I shall not dwell on the details of this somewhat 
delicate undertaking, I got through the task to .the? 
best of my ability, and only lamented that that did 
foot equal my zeal. But, considering all circumstap* 
ces, 1 procured tolerably good terms for the friends 
I represented, and whose cause I pleaded* I pro- 
ceeded to the Vicomte's residence near Toulouse; 
and* introduced by Felix, seconded by Depourvu, I 
detailed the particulars of the union, which no op? 
position was able to prevent, and which it was now 
vain to endeavour to annul. I found myself listen- 
ed to with a degree of patience which I had not 
looked for; and I discovered the Vicomte to be one 
of those reasonable persons who submit patiently 
when resistance is vain, and who put on smiles when 
nothing is to be gained by frowns. He was, there- 
fore, not inflexible to my remonstrances, and he .con- 
sented to forgive Mai vide, though he persisted in 
condemning her conduct He also very clearly pro- 
ved his honesty, by refunding Monsieur Depourvu's 
one hundred thousand francs (which he had only 
borrowed as a kind of pledge for his completing his 
offer of marriage with Malvide;) and he strengthen- 
ed Felix's assertions of his own cleverness by eon* 
firming the confession of the latter that he had denied 
his signature as witness to the bond, merely as a trick 
to frighten Depourvu into a belief of fraud, and a 
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participation in the marriage rites. The honoura* 
ble nature of the Vicornte's intentions .was made ev- 
ident to me, and I was fain to take that conviction 
2s sufficient grounds for giving a portion of esteem 
to a character in which I could find nothing more to 
demand admiration *or excite regard. However, as 
human nature is too often found, the Vicomte might 
hold his head as high as his fellows. 
*' M'al tide's mother readily joined in my efforts to 
propitiate the severer parent, who was reasonable 
enough to make a merit of compliance with entrea* 
ties he could no longer resist. My visit to the Cha- 
teau of d'Euplandre was thus one of pleasure to my- 
self and the great majority of the party concerned ; 
and a full and free pardon was the next day despatch- 
ed to Sarrancolin by the indefatigable Felix, I stay- 
ing behind, at the earnest invitation of the Vicomte* 
to assist in preparations for the reception of the bride 
and* bridegroom, and for the solemnization of thec£- 
ifil part of the oeremony, without which the matter- 
tff-fact observances of French forms in such ca3es 
would be incomplete. 

In due course of time Don Melchtor and Malvide 
aVrived at the paternal mansion ; and wkh as little 
delay as. was consistent with thp requisite rules, the 
engagement already sanctified by religion was sanc- 
tioned by law. Malvide's beautiful head was bound 
in its bridal wreath of orange flowers, emblematic 
of the fragrant blossoming of joy within her heart. 
The young couple hurried off immediately to Paris, 
anxiously escaping from the cold quarantine of eti- 
quette, to which new married happiness is too com- 
monly condemned in France. Felix, was added to 
their establishment, at his and their joint request* 
their confidence and his fidelity being thus mutually 
guaranteed and rewarded. 

Monsieur Depourvu retired into the solitude of 
unwedded life, weM pleased at having escaped the 
risks of matrimony, with security to the other mo- 
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ney which had been, as he thought, in such jeopaiu 
dy. I never happened to hear whether or not he 
again tried the perils of courtship, and am thus for- 
ced to hand him fairly over as another subject of in- 
terest to the " imagination of the reader." 

After the departure of Don Melchior and his bride, 
there was nothing left to detain me in the part of 
France to which they and their adventures had hi- 
therto imparted a charm. The whole horizon of po- 
litics was obscured, and little hope could be ration- 
ally entertained that the frontier line would be much 
longer held sacred. Winter was. fast approaching, 
and all inducements to a prolonged stay in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyrenees were daily decreasing. I 
therefore finally turned my back on the magnificent 
mountains, the first appearance of which had excited 
such lively sensations of admiration, and where I 
had at intervals passed so many days of adventurous 
delight. I parted from them . as from a home, and 
my mind turns at times to their recollection with 
feelings almost domestic. 

Father Munoz, still wildly enthusiastic in the cause 
of bigotry and despotism, returned again to the scene 
of his former operations. Having fulfilled, with tb*t 
sublimity of devotion of which enthusiasts alone are 
susceptible, the duties so loudly claimed by friend- 
ship, and which were silently prompted by the other 
mysterious passion that he scarcely ventured to re- 
cognize, he felt that he could devote himself wholly 
to the mighty slavery in which he was. self-enthral- 
led. He passed some months in organizing a large 
body of the scattered wretches whose former ruin he 
had shared, and at their head he returned in the fol- 
lowing spring into the unfortunate land of his birth, 
leading on the invaders, before whose irresistible 
march the hopes of freedom were for a long endu- 
ring season crushed. 

This woeful consummation realized, Munoz once 
more laid down his sword, and retired to his re es- 
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tabfished convent, to display that mixture of worth 
fpith fanaticism so injurious to the character of true 
virtue, by giving it the appearance of relationship 
with the evil to which it is only allied. 

About the period at which the monk thus return- 
ed tothe comparative seclusion of hrs convent I hap- 
pened to be in Paris, and I heard of his retirement 
from public life in the following manrter. Walking 
on the Boulevards alone, a group of officers of a re- 
giment just returned from Spain approached me. 
One of them -sprang forward, with infinite agility 
and somewhat of a theatrical air, enfolded me in his 
arms, and impressed on either cheek a most cordial 
salutation from his moustached and whiskered coun- 
tenance. His epaulette struck me in the eye, and 
his hat fell upon the ground. . I quickly recognized 
my old friend, Serjeant Passepartout, in his well- 
earned promotion to the rank of J sub-lieutenant ; and 
I gazed with pleasure on the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour which protruded puffingly from his button- 
hole. He briefly sketched to me the rapid campaign 
of the French army, their bravery and moderation 
I acknowledged the truth of all he said, and sorrow- 
fully thought of the results of their triumphs. " As 
for me," said he, " I fought my way straight for- 
ward, going out of it a little at times for the sake of 
the dear creatures whom I took en Echellon. I did 
some things which my colonel approved — he recom- 
mended me to the general — and the latter asked me 
whether I would have an epaulette or the cross ?* 

" Neither, General," said 1, " until I am enti- 
tled to both — and pardi, my friend, you see I have 
got both!" 

A few details about Munoz, and some extracts, 
from the journal of his own amours closed our con- 
ference. I wished him joy of his promotion, and aeon-? 
♦inuance of good luck in love and war ; and I left biro 

* The decoration of the Legion of Honour. 
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to the indulgence of what he had already .obtained. 
But I must go back a little to persons and scenes of 
greater interest. 

Don Melchior gradually recovered from the effects 
of the villain Sanchez's poignard. * He awaited in 
Paris the last hour of hope for the neutrality of 
France in the coining contest, of which Spain was 
to be the theatre and her sons the actors. He watch- 
ed with ardent anxiety the progress of every mea- 
sure of conciliation on the one hand, and of repul- 
sive disdain on the other. He cpuld make no allow- 
ance in that moment of excitement — and what friend 
of freedom could ? — for the secret instinct which 
might have whispered the court of the Tuilleriesthat 
its very existence was at stake, and that to temporize, 
was to be lost — that every thing must be ventured 
and a blow boldly struck, even though the first prin- 
ciples of liberty were the victims. 

Melchior viewed, in the bitterness of his feelings, 
but one aspect of this double-faced transaction. He 
execrated the principles, and he wished to defy the 
power that was in march against his country. He 
looked on the troops that were intended for its inva- 
sion with real aversion and would-be contempt — and 
remembering only what the French guards had been 
when he. served in them himself, he gazed on them 
now with feelings as violent as they were in truth 
unjust ; for soldiers must strike when governments 
command, and if military force deliberates, civil 
freedom is lost. 

Melchior outstaid the departure of the Ambassa- 
dor of Constitutional Spain ; he attended the review 
of the French troops, destinedfor the final re-enforce- 
ments, on the arrival of which at the frontier, the 
cordon sa nit aire was to commence its fatal inroad, 
and in the bitterness of his heart he wrote some 
verses during his preparations, on that last day, for 
quitting Paris, as he vo\yed for ever. These I have 
translated as follows, using a liberty with theqa as if 
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they Were rriy own, by suppressing one or- two pas- 
sages which subsequent circumstances proved to be 
i ndi vidually -unjust. 

. ON THE MARCH OF THE FRENCH GUARDS FOR 

THE INVASION OF SPAIN. 

There they stand in their triple ranks, 

In the Bourbon palace yard ; 
Playthings for each new tyrant's pranks, 
Slaves, soldiers, hirelings, Gauls or Franks, 
• The Bourbon royal guard. 

I saw them once, when another name 

Flung its mighty shadow o'er ; 
When these sons of war were heirs of fame, 
- And glory's rays, not the rust of shame, 
Were spread on the chains they bore. 

* " How different 'was their bearing then 
To their crest-fallen brows to-day ! 
They looked as they ne'er shall look again, 
Like demi-gods more than mortal men, 
Drawn out in their fierce array. 

• By heavens, 'twas grand to see then* spring 

Elastic from the ground, 
And to hear the wide courts echoing 
As they yelled the name of their Emperor king, 

And the clash of their arms went round. 

And they seemed, as they wared their helms on high, 

And swung their glittering blades, 
And swept in clonds their chieftain by, 
Less things of the world than spirits of the sky, 

Or warriors from the shades. 

While he, as he sat on his war-horse there, 

Wrapped in his shroud of pride, 
Might be thought some demon of the air, 
In the gloomy grandeur of despair,. 

The whirlwind's course to guide. 

And is that fearful pageant gone, 

Has it vanished from the earth, 
Have the thousands that then rushed wildly on, 
Sunk in the grave with the mighty one 

Who gave their terrors birth? 

And what are those ranks that I gaze on now ? 
And whose is yon shrivelled form, 

20* 
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Thai tKveriag stands, with cringing bow, • 
Like a dripping bird on some vessel's prow, 
* That heralds yet hides from the storm. 

• * • • # 

• i • » * . 
' -Not a atout is raised, not a feeble smile 

Plays over one lowering front, ' 
Hot a joke goes round the hours to beguile, 
Not a prayer is breathed from a single file 

That must brave the battle's brunt. 

And mark* they move, with sluggard tramp, 

Hollow, and dull, and slow,. 
The ground gives back the heavy-stamp 
Of limbs, whose nerves seemed coiled with cramp, 

So limping and lame they go. 

And whither go they? — Ha, hold your sides, 

Each laughter-loving fiend 
That plunges men down fate's whelming -tides^ 
That tears young bridegrooms from their brides, 

That mocks, in storm-clouds screened, 

At all the miseries of mankind, 

Drifting on passion's seas, 
Like a rudderless bark before the wind., 
When despots dark and bigots blind 

Urge on such things' as these. 

Let every urchin sprite laugh out, 

That sports with mortal's pain, 
While demons dire send back the shout, ' 
.Fierce bursting round the inglorious rout 

That goes to conquer Spain ! ! 

Ha! ha! hi! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

The demon-chorus flies, 
Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurt a! - 
Echoes o'er Spain, while the loud huzza! 

Of her legioned hosts replies, 

4 

" Come on," they cry, " ye men of France, 

'* Come tyrants with your hordes! 
" Fit light shall shine o'er your advance, 
" Liberty's broad and burning glance, 
" And the gleam from freeman's swords, 

" Fit welcome shall wait on each mountain height, 

" Strong arms, and new-dug graves, 
" And your requiem song be the croaking flight 
" Of eagles, and ravens, and birds of the night, 
" O'er the carcasses of slaves ! 
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From the first skirmish on the banks of the Bi- 
dassoa till the last assault against the ramparts of Ca- 
diz, Don Melchior was one of the foremost to op- - 
pose the invaders. I had several letters from him 
during this career of dismal glory, amid the fluctua- 
tions of hope and despondency. He clung wildly 
to the first, while even one* shred remained. But 
the energies of Spain were paralyzed under the 
withering influences of bigotry, and her patriots were 
scattered before its baneful breath. Riego, the 
brightest, the purest of . them all, hung as a vile fe- 
lon in the polluted streets of the capital he had en- 
tered a hero, and the hearts of all that were liberal 
in Europe sickened with sorrow and* swelled with 
indignation at the news. 

JFrom that sad moment the political mind contain- 
ed no atmosphere in which hope for Spain could 
breathe. It was stifled perhaps to rise again! But 
the chequered ray of freedom which gleamed on her 
for awhile, showed the glorious aspect of a just re- 
volution, rising in simple grandeur, upheld by dig- 
nified moderation, and sinking undefiled by crime — 
a fine inheritance to the days to come! a splendid 
contrast to that of France, that frantic burst of na- 
tional despair, whose fatal example, by terrifying 
half the world with the memory of its horrors, en- 
sures the. degradation of the other, from apprehen- 
sion of their return . 

But the revolution of Spain has gone far to coun- 
teract this effect ; and after-ages will look back to it, 
as the model for those up-risings against the abuse 
of power, of which the. weakness of human natures 
causes the too frequent necessity. It is for us to do 
honour to those immortal men who proved that suc- 
cess is not necessary to constitute a hero ; and in free- 
ly granting to them that proud title, I need not sup- 
plicate for mine the honour that is shared by all who 
perished nobly in battle or suffered gloriously in ex- 
ile. 



p 



of her ? Will they ask who shared his peril 
participates in his happiness ? Who soothed 
juish in defeat, and brightened the triumph 
victories ? Who wandered with him hand in 1 
felt with him heart in heart— and reposes wit 
*ide by side ? 
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Ths Cagots of all France must have had a common origin. 
ISome one great cause must have banished and fixed them to the 
snost obscure and barren places. Some signal act of vengeance, 
some wide-spreading, national outlawry, must at once have aimed 
at the very extermination of the whole. Whether sudden, or con- 
tinuous, it must have been great and general; imprinting at once up- 
on all France the same sentiments of hatred, fixing on the proscri- 
bed the stamp of the same reprobation, and loading them witji the 
opprobrium of a common name,' the universal signal of "horror and 
contempt 

But examining the causes to which this fate was formerly ascri- 
bed, it can scarcely be believed that these poor people owe their ex- 
istence to a tribe of Lepers, banished from the haunts of health and 
happiness. Lepers were frequently exiled, and confined within the 
limits of their own infection, but never sold or bequeathed. Nor is 
it probable that they are descended from a portion of the Gauls, 
reduced to this state of debasement by the barbarians who succeed- 
ed the Roman power. Under the Goths and Francs, the condition 
of the Gauls presented nothing like this state of unmitigated infamy. 
It is the aversion that remains to be explained, not the tyranny. 
Slaves may be spurned, but the Cagot was proscribed. It is the 
mixture of vengeance and contempt, which is so in inexplicable; 
for cruelty is commonplace; and hatred, like the eagle that carries 
up its prey, to dash it down to a more certain death, seems to ele- 
vate the object it is about to destroy. The misery in question 
must have had its source in some feeling more deep and deadly than 
is to be fathomed by vulgar conjecture, or ambiguous research. 
It is therefore that all authorities are unanimous in ascribing it to the 
effect of some such event as the conflict of two ferocious nations— 
a barbarous invasion punished by barbarians — or the terrible reaction 
of slavery against oppression. 

But &ve centuries of massacres and devastation, rife with bloody 
battles, oppressions, and treasons, where crimes and miseries suc- 
ceeded each other in atrocious monotony, leave all in doubt and 
confusion, as to the epoch or the event. The east, the north, and 
south bad in their turns, poured upon Gaul a multitude of hordes, all 
sprung from Upper Asia, but subdivided and modified, and at length 
utterly forgetting their common origin and relationship. Of these 
barbarians, the last which burst from their eastern homes were the 
most barbarous. They pressed on those which went immediately 
before, who in their turn drove on their predecessors. Alani, and 
Snevi, and Vandals, gave, place to the Goths and Francs; and. 
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stopped by the Western Ocean, they doubled back upon their course* 
and ravaged Gaul. The Huns came next, accompanied by the Heru- 
les, new tribes of Alani, and another race of Suevi. All were confound- 
ed together in Gaul, which seemed to be the boundary of their in- 
cursions. Then from the North came the Saxons; new Vandals 
from their side; and. the people of Germany, the most confused mix- 
ture of all these confused masses, precipitated themselves into the 
universal tumult; and the divisions, dispersions, annihilations, and 
reproductions of races were complete. 

At length, an issue was discovered on the side of Spain. A furi- 
ous torrent of men r ashed out between the Pyrenees and the Medi- 
terranean; and in the midst of new massacres and new confusion, 
they found out the road to Africa, where they came into contact 
with the Romans, battled succesfully. against the last struggles of 
their power, and reposed on the ruins of their Empire, when a fresh 
inundation burst from the south upon the west. The ferocious Van- 
dals, now emasculated by pleasure, wealth, and luxury, were shaken 
and overthrown; while' the Moors, .following up their course, swept 
before them the Goths of Spain, and, led by the fierce and redoubt- 
able Ben Nazi*, fell with . their whole weight on the Empire of the 
Francs, by whom they were finally checked and overthrown. 

And which, amongst this multitude of tribes, mast be selected as 
that which has been condemned to bear, for generation after gener- 
ation, the progressive miseries and marks of degradation? Hardly 
may we distinguish by the flickering lights of history, the victors in 
these perpetual conflicts— how then are we to trace the ruins of the 
vanquished? Does the outlawed caste which we now treat of de- 
scend from the remnant of the 300,000 men reputed to bave been 
slain in the sins of Orleans in 451, when the Huns and Ostrogoths 
were destroyed or dispersed by the Visigoths, the Gauls and Francs ? 
— or from the Visfgoths, defeated twelve years later by Childeric? 
— or from the fugitives of the memorable battle of Vougle\ in 507, 
which cemented the foundations of the throne of Clovis?— or finally, 
from the deplorable remains of the multitude of Saracens, almost an* 
nihilated in the eighth century, by Charles Martel, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tours? 

These are the questions successively propounded by the authors 
Who have given their attention to this interesting, but hppeiess spec 
ulation. Opinion may fix itsejf with equal probability on any one 
of these transactions. The theatre of all these grand defeats was 
near the centre and western parts of France, giving equal facilities 
to the different directions which the vanquished followed in theic 
respective flights. The number of the combatants on all these oc- 
casions renders conceivable, at leas, the extent of country covered 
by their dispersion. The general feeling which animated France, 
upon the occasion of these momentous events, may explain the 
equality of wretchedness entailed upon each separate portion of the 
proscribed. But difficulties arise in the various natures of the dif- 
ferent sufferers in these defeats, which forbid the application of the 
same reasoning to all of them alike. 

It would too much extend the subject, which this brief sketch 
is intended to simplify and not confuse, were I to transcribe the vari . 
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iotis reasonings which exist upon each favourite opinion, which givfcft 
the preference in this inquiry to the Goths, the Alani, or the Ttfoorg. 
The total incertitude. in which the question is enfolded renders it 
one of hopeless investigation, and the Only object to be gained in 
pursuing it is amusement, at the proofs which each writer discovers 
for his favourite theory, and the objections he invents to that of his 
opponents. No glory can be at any rate acquired for these unfortu- 
nate people in proving them descendants of any race from whom 
they must have degenerated, and a mass of retrospective disgrace 
must be thrown upon the memory of any people, in supposing them 
at any time to have borne such a posssible debasement 
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" is this a dream, now, after toy first sleep? or are these 
fhanftiea made i' the fight heart ?" 

Ben Joitooh's New fm> 
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CHAPTER I. 

Since I first began to use my pen for the purpose 
of scribbling for the public, one of my most ardent 
wishes has been to write a Ghost Story; but I have 
been long withheld, by a notion that the supernatu- 
ral was worn out, as a means not merely of terror, 
but of entertainment. It sti}l, no doubt, possesses 
among my contemporaries many powerful support- 
ers ; but reason seems fast exercising the spirits en- 
gendered by imagination, and the millennium of 
good sense — or perhaps of common place — has fair- 
ly commenced upon earth. It is certain that the 
marvellous has lost its sway among us. A religion, 
Severe in proportion to its purity, has shattered the 
prism which showed us, in a thousand varying co- 
lours, the brilliant fancies of the old mythology. 
The fictions of the middle ages, too, creations of 
popular credulity, rather than of religious awe, il* 
fusions less imposing but far more pleasing, lose, in 
the hands of modern writers, all their grace and elas- 
ticity. They become the inanimate puppets of a 
showman, not aerial beings of the brain— degene- 
rate offspring of a celestial race, which seems ill at 
ease in the lowly habitations of mortality. 

The secret is, that we have lost our faith in those 
charming superstitions ; the materialized enjoyments 
of the times no longer sympathize with the phan- 
toms of romance ; and the author who would weave 
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a web of magie, in which he has no belief, must 
manage with a heavy touch the vapoury essences of 
fairy land* I confess myself to observe the chari 
with regret j for 1 consider superstition, in all i 
modified forms, to be widely distinct from igno- 
rance, inasmuch as it has been shared by many o€ 
the wisest and most learned ; and I look on it as one 
of the safest minor means for the government of 
what must ever be a large portion of mankind. A 
superstition of some sort, seems a natural want of 
the mind ; and the history of human nature proves 
the continual changes of the object, but no abate- 
ment of the principle. But a grosser species of en- 
chantment than spirits or genii, is required to charm 
the incredulity of the sceptic world we move in j 
and the austerity of knowledge, which disdains the' 
array of goblin impositions, is not proof against that 
dread of spectral agency, which religion sanctifies, 
and at which even philosophy involuntarily shudders. 
Trusting, then, to the existence of this instinct, in- 
terwoven with our nature, I venture to record the 
progress of a story, full of mystery, not merely su- 
perhuman, but of that tangible texture which arouses 
all our flesh-and»blood sensibilities. 

The heavy tongue of the cathedral clock had just 
Struck nine, when I entered the town of La ao- 
cbelle, in that part which joins the sea, on the road 
from Boehefort. It was late in the month orf Nd- 
vemher, with neither moon nor stars to light my 
path. A westerly wind, blowing strongly from the 
ocean, joined itself with the hoarse voice of the tide, 
upon the huge mound that protects the harbour, and, 
rushing through the town, swung' to and fro the 
large lanterns, suspended at long intervals across the 
streets, making their lights flicker dismally, and, 
their fastenings creak like the chains of a gibbet 
Every tiling was an illustration of the dreary anima- 
tion of « country town at night, in the fall of the 
year. . The shop-doors were closed ; but a drowsy 
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,5amp or candle (here and there) half betrayed the 
ihiserable merchandize within. A couple of carts 
were dragged heavily over the pavement, by horses 
'•which seemed to walk in their sleep ; and a few 
^straggling old. women, or tired artisans, were plod- 
ding along in search of their supper or their homes. 
The streets were dirty, and in the centre of one of 
them a poor little Savoyard was grinding the mourn- 
ful discord of his viol before a solitary house, which, 
by its paucity of lights, gave no symptoms of socie- 
ty within. 

I never saw altogether a more perfect picture tf 
dreariness. A town wholly uninhabited would have 
been less painfully so. Even the wild marshes I had 
been shooting across till sunset were less desolate, 
for their fancy had full play — but here imagination 
lay utterly stagnant. Ranger, who had joyously 
bounded and frolfcftviall day, got close to me, as 
we entered this cheerless place, and he and I trudged 
along in silent and dull companionship. 

Being quite a stranger to the town, it was mere 
chance that led me to the quay; and the first decent 
looking inn which caught my eye being situated x 
there, I was not long in choosing my quarters for the 
night. It was not that the aspect of the house was 
peculiarly invitingj for it looked lonely enough, and 
, of the second or third rate order of auberge ; but I 
[ was fatigued, and out of spirits for the more bust- 
ling scenes of those houses where diligences, pata- 
chees, and other public conveyances, are wont to ' 
stop. A quiet bed and a good night's rest were 
more to my mind than seeking adventures or obser- 
ving characters; so I walked into the kitchen, 
which opened upon the gateway and had its win- 
dows fronting the quay. 

The air of this room was peculiarly cheerless and 
oppressive. It was lighted by one tall dim candle, 
standing on a table in a corner. There was a wretch- 
ed fire in the wide hearth, at one side of which do- 

21* 
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«*d k fat old woman of about sixty years of sfejHg 
tod at the other a man, full one third older, emaci*^ 
ted, and sickly looking, Was fast asleep, bent dowftP 
almost into the ill-burning fagots, which cast s th4f# 
fairtt glare on his white cotton nightcap and wrmk^ 
led face. I paused for a while, near the door,*uirt£t£ 
tain that I 'had not mistaken the private residence of 
a forlorn old couple for. a house of public resort. 
But qb looking inquiringly round the room, I obser* 
ved a man lying .on a bench. He was also appaltettta 
Vy asleep ; but on observing my hesitation, he said* 
in a careless way, " Come in, Sir, come in, doi?t 
be afraid.". 

: Upon this invitation I walked forward, and took 
possession of an. arm -chair which stood before tile 
fire. The man who addressed me stood up, add 
came yawningly forward.. 

"Can* I have:ahed here for the night, my friemfif > 
asked I. . '--•• 

w You must he a. stranger in La Rocbefle to'a£k 
that question," replied ha ;,." you may have seven 
very good ones if you want them." 

" What, is your house quite empty ?" 

" With the, exception of yourself and the family, 
I-hope." There was a careless sort of significance 
in this reply that did not strike me much at the 
time ; and I remarked to the man that every thing 
I saw in the house bore .the appearance of great 
drowsiness. 

-.-"•No wonder,"; replied he; "this is the third 
night of watching, and nothing is come yet." The 
last words were accompanied by a sleepy smile, and 
my notion was that they must bear some allusion to 
the arrival of those smuggling boats, which come 
constantly into the harbours on the French western 
coast, and for the crews of which the house seemed 
quite suited. My companion, on the present occa- 
sion, was a kind .of sailor-like, person, half waiter, 
half master, and, as I supposed, could be only the 
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of the old people by the fire-side. He was mid- 
dte aged, nearer forty-five and forty* rough handed 
ap»d awkward, as if pulling a rope was more natural 
tf> him than cleaning a plate ; yet he set rather brisk- 
ly to work in a little room inside the kitchen, ma* 
king preparations for my supper, which I pegged 
tuna to busy himself about immediately. 

The clatter of the crockery, which was thus. call* 
ed. into requisition* aroused the old womap from her 
ajUuwber, and she stared with an apparent mixture of 
astonishment and pleasure to see a guest about to sup 
TO>ber house. She bounced up and bustled about, 
making me a thousand civil speeches and apologias 
fox having been caught napping; and her pleasure 
^seemed increased tenfold, when, in a whispered -com* 
% munication from the man, she learned that. I had ac- 
tually engaged my lodgings for the night. Then be- 
^jan in downright earnest the busy stir of prepara- 
tion. Frying-pans, warming-pans, plates, .dishes, 
aheets and bolsters* severally and collectively enga- 
ged the attention of my hostess. It was not easy to 
guess in what order she classified her ideas,. pr whe- 
ther eating or sleeping,' the supper-table or the bed- 
chamber, claimed precedence. In the midst of the 
din, which need not have been greater had a dozen 
guests unexpectedly arrived, the antiquated master 
. of the house unconsciously occupied his corner;, but 
. a short thickset woman, formed pretty nearly on the 
same model as her mistress,, and on whose plump 
cheeky the feet of time had begun to leave slight tra- 
ces, came into the kitchen, winking and rubbing her 
eyes, and adjusting her cap and kerchief, as if she, 
like the others, had been roused from a snatched and 
comfortless repose. 

t As she entered, and encountered the bustling land- 
lady, and her own busy Aisband, for such the .man 
turned out to be, she stared as if she saw the won- 
ders of a dream; and her astonishment was. most au- 
dibly expressed, when she learned in her.turo that I 
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had ordered supper for two and a bed for one. 'JfSfc 
to be behind hand in this moment of employment 
she seized a pair of bellows, and began puffing at thl 
several stems of young trees, which lay at almosj: 
their full. and natural length across the huge hearth'/ 
Now, I dare say not one of my readers has failed to 
remark, what I have so often observed, the conttfgi- 
ous inclination, which seems common to all mankhrit 
on such occasions, to seize the bellows out of 'the 
hands of one another, and aid in making or marring 
the fire. Whence comes this puffing propensity, or; 
Why it should be contagious I do not stop to inquire; 
but for: my own part I was quite sure, when this 
woman took hold of the bellows, that they would 
not be suffered to remain long in her hands. And" 
scarcely had she applied them' to the fire, when her 
husband threw a longing glance -at her occupation,'* 
and almost immediately abandoning his own, he flung : 
his handful of knives, forks; and spoons upon the 
table, and gently snatched the asthmatic implement 
from the grasp of his helpmate. 

. "Come, come, my dear," cried he, "let me save 
you that trouble. Do you give the gentleman's dog 
his supper, and I'll soon make a blazing fire." And 
h.e puffed away accordingly. 

She reluctantly resigned; but scarcely had he 
commenced his operations, when his mistress turned 
sharply roum} from the large press, filled with linen, 
at which she was occupied, and, following the com- * 
raon. attraction, placed herself beside the self-satisfi- 
ed fire-maker, and briskly divested him of the wind 
instrument whose harmonies had brought her to the 
spot. 

" There, there, that will do very well," said the 
hostess ; "do you make ready the table while your 
wife ail-s the sheets, ancfllet me settle these cross : 
grained fagots — I know how to make them burn"— - 
and to work she went, puffing away care from the 
pipe of the bellows. 



But scarcely bad she begun, when a shrivelled 
band, feebly stretched forth from the chimney-cOrp- 
fefV felt gropingly in the direction of the sounds, and 
a' tremulous voice exclaimed, 

"Give them to me, give them to me; I have no- 
thing else to do, my love; trust to me for making the 
dampest log, bum brightly. " 

The pld dame, in evident disappointment, but 
good natured withal, yieldefl to the desire of her su- 
perannuated spouse, and placed in his trembling 
hands the means of producing the popular air he 
sighed for, "Verily," soliloquized I> " the love of 
bellows-blowing must be an instinct— for what else 
could reconcile its followers to the furnace heat of a 
forge, the monotony of an organ loft, or the perusal 
of a lottery advertisement ? Puff, puff, puff ! seems 
a Vital impulse of existence, and comes naturally to 
almost every man, whether he be or be not trumpet- 
er^ poet, or- pastry cook!" and I ejaded my mono- 
logue, by mechanically withdrawing the universal 
instrument from the unconscious bold of my old 
neighbour, and I forthwith began to prove myself no 

exception to the rule I had lain down, as, applying to 
mankind in general. 

By the time I had succeeded in producing a con* 
flagration among the fagots, which had so long lain 
fuming and spluttering before me, Ranger had, un- 
der the auspices of the younger woman, made an ex? 
cellent repast, and mine was quite ready for con- 
sumption, The glare from the hearth, threw a deep 
red tinge on all around. Although the old man was 
evidently fire-proof, his cheeks were scorched into 
bloom. The hostess looked ruddier than ever, and 
her assistants were glowing from the efforts of cook- 
ery- 
All the insect . ornaments: of the kitchen were 
warmed into life by the inspiring flame, and various 
domestic implements of brass and copper seemed to 
daqce in their dusky cowers, while the blaze fell 
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flickering on them, and caused momentary intervals 
of light and shade. An old upright clock, of Eng- 
lish form and prodigious stature, was brought into 
full relief. Its pendulum waved pompously back- 
wards and forwards, made evident through the ol 
long oval of a glass window; and the dim dial-plaf 
was surmounted by a broad white sun, whose ghast- 
ly disk looked more like a . death's head grinning 
down into the room. The walnut-tree furniture was 
old but well preserved. There was an air of serious 
regularity altogether about the place that looked un- 
natural at an inn, and was therefore unpleasing; and 
the total absence of every thing, young or sportive— 
for there was not as much as a kitten by the chimney 
side, or a parrot above it — completed the comfort- 
less want of the associations that seem naturally al- 
lied with a house of entertainment 

Notwithstanding the good fire, I felt chilly, and ia 
spite of the good cheer, unrefreshed. I had the lit- 
tle table brought from the parlour into the kitchen* 
and I did my best to be sociable. But my own ef- 
forts had no external support. The people around 
me were dull and drowsy. The place was desolate; 
Ranger slept, and by the time I had finished my bot- 
tle of Bourdeaux wine, and my liqueur glass of Cog- 
niac, a century old, my eyes and those of the skull- 
faced sun which ornamented the clock, were the only 
ones in the room that were not fast closed. 

Resolved to break away from the heavy spell which 
bound me, I roused the waiter from his doze, and 
requested his wife to prepare my bed-room. She 
started at the sound, looked incredulous a moment, 
but, recollecting herself, proceeded to carry up stairs 
the sheets, warming-pan, etcetera. When she had 
reached half way up the. flight of steps that commu- 
nicated with the inner room, she turned round, and 
with a countenance deadly pale, inquired of her hus- 
band, "if he was not coming with her?" 

"Poh! poh!" replied he, with the same sort of 
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. smile which I had before remarked; " can't you go 
up alone ?" 

<e Alone /" echoed she- " Come, come, my dear, 
fbr heaven's sake, I am ready to faint with fright." 
et Well, well, here I am, my girl," said he, re- 
assuringly, and he accompanied her up stairs, with a 
'. bundle of wood under his arm. 

I should mention here that, while supper was in 

preparation, a good deal of conversation was kept up 

; Between mistress, maid, and man, which, from the 

> rattling of keys, and the frequent mention of ** the 
green chamber," I concluded, and, as it turned out 
correctly, to have reference to the room which I was 
to occupy. 

After a little time, feeling quite overcome, I pre- 
pared to follow the servants ; and though I moved 
as lightly as possible, with only Ranger's silken foot- 

> steps at my heel, I awoke the old landlady, who 
stared wide at me once more, on perceiving the 

1 route I was taking. " Good night, Sir, God bless 
you!" said she, with an emphasis that would have 
suited a farewell to a man setting out on a perilous 
voyage ; and she added, in a more housewife-like 
key, addressing her servants or her children — I did 
not then know which, for the epithet was not deci- 
sive— " Come, my children, light the gentleman to 
his room — to the green chamber, mind. Good night ; 
t Sir ; God bless you, and watch over you!" 
[ <* Amen!" uttered the feeble voice of the octoge- 
I s naire by the fire-side ; and, as well as I can recollect 
at this distance of time, I felt an involuntary thrill, 
as if the faint tone went piercingly and supernatur- 
ally through me. But I am rarely subject to such 
fancies, and they made no impression then. 

Lighted up stairs, and conducted by man and 
ifiaid— as we must, by courtesy, call the younger 
dame — (the hostess having shudderingly replied to 
my half-joking invitation that she would escort me, 
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and lay dawa, proving that he was only recognizing 
a bed, instead of tracing an analogy. I took the 
hint, however; dismissed my attendants, cut short 
their civilities, and was soon stretched within the ca- 
nopy of green curtains. 

The heds in France are all excellent ; I know of 
no exceptions. Woollen mattresses are quite soft 
enough, without the suffocating and lumpy inequali- 
ties of a feather bed ; and sufficiently firm, with- 
out the crisp and prickly annoyances of a hair-stuffed 
couch. I should, therefore, I am sure, have slept 
well through the night in question, had it not been 
impossible to get a pillow, a very common want in 
French inns, and I found a tight-covered log-like 
holster as complete a murderer of sleep as " Mac- 
beth," or a guilty conscience. I closed my eyes', 
but to open them again ; tossed and turned from side 
to side ; shook the blankets, and beat the hard-heart- 
ed bolster ; but all ended in broken slumbers, and a 
crick in my neck. 

If the French had not notoriously a horror of fresh 
air, one might suppose, from the construction of 
their houses, that they held it in great honour, for 
the most hospitable facilities are afforded to give it 
the entree at all parts. It whistled carelessly through 
a dozen apertures in " the green chamber ;" and, 
after a short time, finding the key-holes inconveni- 
ent channels of communication, it forced the door by 
which I entered from the corridor (which according, 
.to my general practice, I had not bolted), and ano- 
ther also that opened upon a back stair-case, lead- 
ing from the court-yard to the garrets. The creak- 
ing of these doors was a dubois lullaby; and I expe- 
rienced that strange laziness, which sometimes creeps 
upon us when half asleep, and which prevents the mo- 
mentary exertion that would remove the obstacle to 
perfect repose — such as a want of sufficient covering 
on a cold night, or the closing of a window-shutter 
or a door, on a windy one, like that in question. 
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Instead of boldly getting out of bed, 1 only strove 
to shut out the interruption with the blankets, and 
in tli is imperfect security I continued my attempts, 
to sleep. The house, was completely quiet ; not a 
whisper from below was to be heard; and at last, in 
despite of all impediments, I sunk into forgetfulness. 
I must have slept some time, for on opening my eyes, 
and turning them towards the fire-place, 1 saw that' 
(he ' fagots were completely reduced to ashes, whieh 
emitted just light enough to show the floor and the 
wainscot in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
chimney. I cannot say what awoke me. I suppos- 
ed at the moment it was merely the uncomfortable 
^position of my head, but I am not now quite sure 
of that. Be that as it may, and imperfectly awake 
as I was, I distinguished a short breathing, and ob- 
served a figure standing near the fire-place imper- 
fectly shadowed out by the light of the expiring 
embers. Putting my hand quietly out of bed, I 
placed it on my gun, which stood close by, and I 
saw the figure deliberately open a small cupboard, 
which almost touched the chimney. It closed it 
soon again ; and as neither the opening or shutting 
made the least noise, I concluded the hinges to have 
been more carefully oiled than those of larger di- 
mensions, the creaking of which had been all night 
annoying me. 

Being a little impatient, or perhaps f may* say 
nervous, at this silent visitation, I was just going to 
invoke the intruder in no set phrase, when a dying 
gleam from the chimney showed him to be very dis- 
tinctly, as. I thought, the spare emaciated form of 
.the poor old man whom I had left so snugly by the 
fire-side in the kitchen. I did not see his face suffi- 
ciently to justify me in swearing to his identity f but 
at the time I had no notion but that it was he ; and 
supposing, that he was harmlessly wandering about 
the hoose, as o)d people are so wont to do in their 
accustomed localities,. I let go. my gun, turned oa 
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the other side, and strove to sleep agaid. In a mo- 
ment or two I started up on feeling something gently 
touching my feet, and putting out my hand, I found 
it was Kanger, who was creeping up on the bed, and 
trembling violently, from the cold of his former 
couch, as I then supposed. 

I looked sharply through the opening of the cur- 
tains, but could see nothing ; I listened, but caught 
no sound ; so, concluding that the old gentleman had 
quietly made his exit, the way by which he came, I 
patted Ranger's back, lay down again, and finished my 
imperfect sleep, from which I again opened my unre- 
fresbed lidsj just as the first grey gleam of morn 
was coming through the window, unobstructed by a 
shutter, and stealing faintly into the chamber through 
the moth-eaten woollen curtain. 

- I sprang out of bed, glad, to find that my hour of rest 
was come, for my night had harassed me sadly ; and 
I went to the window to ascertain the state of the 
weather. Upon drawing the window-curtain I saw 
with some surprise that both doors of the room were 
closed, and I wondered for an instant how my noc- 
turnal visiter could have so nicely acquired the se- 
cret of shutting them without noise. Looking through ' 
the window, which opened upon the back premises 
of the house, I could distinguish nothing in the misty 
air but a straggling mass of offices, ill-built and ruin- 
ous ; and I was turning round towards my bed again, 
when something moving across the yard fixed itfy 
attention, and I clearly perceived v the same figure 
/ which had entered my room during the night, slow- 
ly bend its steps towards the most distant part of the 
out-house, that seemed, as well as I could trace its 
appearance, a kind of barn or granary, " What a 
perturbed old animal!" thought I ; " it is more like 
a ghost than a man.' 9 . 

This thought had scarce, had mental utterance 
when the figure, having reached the barn, stopped , 
suddenly, turned round its head towards me as I 
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thought and disappeared inStantaneousl f. My -eyes 
Vainly strained after it through the haze. I breath- 
ed upon and wiped the dust covered pane, but to no 
.purpose ; and briefly wondering what the superan- 
nuated wanderer could be about, I lay down again 
in my bed, impatient of a rational hour for rising. 

. The light came creepirigly across the floor and 
wall, and at length it filled the room. Tired of ly- 
ing sleeplessly and Unoccupied in bed, a situation 
which, some people like, but which is to me always 
irksome, I definitively arose at about eight o'clock, 
and as no one seemed stirring in the house, I trapp- 
ed my flannel dressing-gown about me and walked 
down stairs in search of warm water and* breakfast 
When I got into the kitchen all was* dark, beyond 
the immediate neighbourhood of the door by whkfi 
I entered. I heard a quartetio of snoring, iri differ- 
ent tones, |)ut I could see nothing. Groping my 
way forward, I came in direct contact with a table, 
from which my hand swept off a bottle which -earn e 
to the floor and broke in pieces. • At the sound, and 
catching a glimpse of my scarce visible figure, throe 
of the sleepers started up — the man with a convul- 
sive oath, the women with shrieks. The latter hid 
their faces, as I quickly percteived, when the man, 
more rational, flew to the window and threw wide 
the shutters, and when he found- it was I that had 
jalarmed them he burst into a loud laugh. His wife 
and mistress, (no insinuation against his' morality) 
echoed his laugh faintly, but pi eased ly — and I con- 
fess I started, I know not exactly with what feeling, 
when I observed the old man, fast astoep,^ and occu- 
pying precisely the station in which* I had feft him 
ftozing the preceding night! 

The busy stir of the others soon, however, called 
off my observation from this strange*, and, I then 
began to think, somewhat mysterious b&ing. The 
volubility of the women was excessive, whift inquir- 
ing how I slept — whether any thing disturbed me 1 — 

18* _ 
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if I heard any noises — saw any thing unusual, a&d a 
variety of other questions, all uniting to convince 
me that some suspicious belief existed in connexion 
with the room I slept in, and towards which, I must 
confess, my own notions at the moment had a ten- 
dency. ' I was, however, extremely guarded in cay 
replies, not willing unnecessarily to disturb the fan- 
cies of these good people, or to give the sanction flf 
my concurrence to the bad name which they honest* 
ly acknowledged their house had acquired. The; 
were very anxious that I should sign a certificate^ 
legalized before a justice of the peace and public no^ 
tary, that I had not been disturbed by supernatural 
pounds or sights, and that I went to their, house, a 
mere stranger, unprejudiced by and unacquainted 
with the reports of its being haunted. This certifi- 
cate I did actually give ; but while it was in prepa- 
ration I despatched my breakfast, and quitted the 
mysterious mansion to take a turn upon the bea&i 
and in the town, secretly resolving to make some in- 
quiry relative to the inn and its inhabitants. 

When I found myself fairly out upon the quay, 
under the influence, of a fine sharp morning, I wit- 
nessed an admirable illustration of the difference be- 
tween darkness and day-light. The town, which 
the night before, had appealed dismal and desolate* 
now wore the brisk appearance of vivacity and plea- 
sure. It was Sunday morning. Well dressed groups 
were in motion in the streets ; and varied sounds of 
animation were afloat. At one corner a baker stood 
at his shop-door, with apron, open shirt, and naked 
legs and arms, blowing a long tin horn, which Ipud- 
ly summoned the customers of his oven. The church 
bell was tolling for prayers.' The* drums and trum- 
pets of the garrison were sounding for parade ; and 
a noisy party of mountebanks were fitting up a tem- 
porary stage in the chief' square, and by various iisr 
sonant announcements proclaiming the coming en* 
tertajiurtfents. 
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J was quite surprised to find the town so well 
'•'built, so cheerful and so cleanly. . Many excellent 
tonuses with porticos and arcades, gave promise of 
wealth and comfort within ; and showed by the style 
of building, that when they were erected, the rich 
Merchants had profited largely by the discovery of 
Guinea, the merit and gain of which belong* to La 
Jtochelle. 

Having by experience acquired the tact so neces- 
sary for him who would gain information, I soon led 
my inquiries to bear upon the quarter which gave 
me accommodation the preceding night. I did not 
scruple to put in requisition the communicativeness 
gf more than one straggling and garrulous citizen, 
in whose listless and idle air, I read want of mind 
and wealth of words. 

By the time I got back to the inn, I was much 
better acquainted with its inhabitants then they were 
aware of; and by a well managed display of my 
knowledge, I succeeded in getting them to add to it 
to the full extent of my wishes. So that by a couplq 
of days spent in braving the discomforts of the 
green-chamber, where I met with no further moles- 
tation, and conciliating the good will of my tnUr- 
tainersy I gathered sufficient of the raw material of 
narrative to enable me to manufacture the following 
story. 



CHAPTER III. 

« 

It was just fifteen years previous to my visit to 
La Rochelle, that a catastrophe of a very fatal kind 
finished a career of great prosperity, long; enjoyed 
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by the inn in- question, blasted its reputation for lair. 
play, and procured it the suspicion of dark doings 
and supernatural visitations. 

For full twenty years before that gloomy event 
this house had been in possession* of a man name<f 
Louis Potdevin, who with his wife, for they had ,no 
childrdfc, were generally considered to have amassecT 
a: very large sum of money, for persons of their call- 
ing. But their gains were made without reproach, 
and seemed the natural consequences of sobriety, in- 
dustry and honest dealing. From the moment of 
Potdevin*s entering upon matrimony and business, 
which were simultaneous speculations, not a proof 
could be made evident that, he had ever swerved 
from the direct line of honesty. Yet somehow he 
was always looked on with a suspicious eye. He 
was a great speculator, and deep intriguer. He waa 
successful in his trade, and discreet in his politics— 
and though always dabbling in whatever scheme was 
afloat in the town, of commerce or politics, he al- 
ways contrived to come clear. through, without loss 
on the one hand, or conviction on the other. He 
had run safe and sound the gauntlet of the revolu- 
tion—unharmed in purse or person ; had been al- 
ways one of the most forward of the citizens ift 
every public concern, was always discontented and 
grumbling with every changing form of govern- 
ment; yet, neither the envy of his townsmen, nor 
the lynx-eyed scrutiny pf the police, could fix a 
flaw upon his transactions, or find a pretext for im- 
peachment. 

In the very first years of the present century, soon 
after Napoleon made himself Jimperor, all the. tur- 
bulent spirits of France thought the occasion a gop4 
one to put their discontent into action!. Plots and 
conspiracies were formed, and insurrections planned 
in weak abundance, and agents and emissaries were 
at work in various parts of .the country. Amongst 
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the deadly and diabolical designs agaiust the person 
at Napoleon, " The infernal machine" was the most 
infamous in plan, and the nearest to being effective 
in execution. Just at this period, Potdevin was ob- 
served to be particularly busy. Not in attending to 
his bar or cellar — for these just then were chiefly 
left to the care of his buxom and industrious wife, 
and a very comely and clever girl, called Margue- 
rite, who was at that time about twenty-five years 
old, half of which had been passed in her present 
and only service. She had acquired a great 'hold on 
the regard of both her master and mistress, so much 
so, that they seemed to consider her quite as their 
own child, and it was generally believed, from some 
hints thrown out by the cautions Potdevin, and more 
loudly echoed by his wife, that Marguerite was des- 
tined for the final possession of the fortune, in the 
earning of which she was so effectually aiding* 

Just previous to this eventful period, .Potdevin'* 
affairs had seemed to acquire the perfect consistency 
of success and wealth. He had completed the pur-* 
chase of his house and premises in the town, and of 
the amphibious and more hazardous species of pro- 
perty contained in sundry fishing boats and smug-* 
gling vessels. Every thing in the house took a new 
appearance. All was put in repair; painting paper- 
ing, and all the etceteras of ornament were expen- 
sively resorted to, many pieces of solid furniture, 
picked up at sales, were added to the existing stock; 
and plate and linen were profusely laid in. The 
cellar, too, was well supplied with wines and bran- 
dies, of good growth and prime vintages, and Pot- 
devin's house seemed fairly established as one. of the 
most steady and best in the town. The master pi- 
qued himself upon his odd ways. He. never made 
much fuss about the good cheer and superior accom- 
modations of his house, and his humour may be un- 
derstood by one eccentric whim. He would permit 
no sign to hang in front of his house, as ja general . 
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to places whtah thrive as much by attracting as by 
paying attention; but in lieu of this common appen- 
dage, swung a board, on which was painted, 

MOI JE DIS QU'aU BON VIN 
IL NE FAUT PAS d'eNSEIGNE. 

• I*. P. 

That is to ^ay, 

GOOD WINE 
NEEDS NO SIGN, 

or no bush 9 as our un poetical proverb has it. Just 
over the kitchen fire-place, another quaint device was 
painted, 

ON MANGE TCI AUJOUBD'HUr POUR DE i/ARGENT, DE- 
MAIN POTJR RIEN, 

or, as we say, "Pay to-day, trust to-morrow," a 
more pithy way of expressing the ambiguous senti- 
ment, which only wanted a date affixed to make it 
binding. 

But all the practical pleasantries of Louis Potde- 
vin were coming to an end. He suddenly, as I be- 
fore stated, gave up " all .customs of exercise," and 
seemed over head and ears immersed in the troubled 
waters of politics. But he never communicated any 
of his secret employments even to his wife or Mar- 
guerite. He often went out of the house, returned 
again privately, and was, for hours together, shut up 
in the green chamber (which he had totally appropri- 
ated to himself,) when the customers were all gone 
away, and his wife and her assistant either in bed, 
or laudably listening at the key-hole of his dooc, in 
vain hopes of embodying into some solid informa- 
tion, the faint whispering which they continually 
heard between at least two persons. 

Matters were going on for some time in this mys- 
terious way, when on the morning of the 23d of 
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November 1805, Louis Potdevin was found dead in 
his ted. The consternation of Madame and Mar- 
guerite was duly expressed in shrieks and exclama- 
tions, when, after vain efforts to obtain admittance 
by fair means, they forced open the door, drew back 
the green curtains, and discovered the corpse. In 
sudden calamities of this kind the -course of events 
is- always pretty nearly the same. Great confusion, 
alarm, and conjecture ; surgical examination, official 
inquiry, the undertaker, the grave-digger, a funeral 
— and forgetful ness. This process went an with per- 
fect regularity in the case of poor Potdevin. The 
rjeighbours came in crowds to the awful scene ; hor- 
ror and indifference, loquacity and silence, shaking 
of heads, shrugging- of shoulders, groans, and sighs, 
were all profusely displayed, as the spectators varied 
in degrees of feeling. The authorities and the doe- 
tor settled between them, that the deceased was the 
victim of apoplexy— a mass was said far his soul — 
his body was laid in the ground — and the wreck of 
a merchant ship on the coast, and the execution of a 
criminal in the market-place, were sufficient within 
a week to turn the tide of public interest into chan- 
nels quite wide o£ that which is the subject of our 
inquiry. 

, After a few days of violent grief, Madame Potde- 
vin took her station once more at the bar ; and Mar- 
guerite began to distribute her attention and smiles, 
more faintly and subdued, but not less interesting to 
the customers than before her master's death. The 
many friends of the house made it a point to eat and 
drink most encouragingly for the interest of the wi- 
dow; and the spirit-stirring calls for the bar-maid 
were never more frequent, nor so much so indeed, 
as in the very first days of mourning. 

Our irin was the chief resort of the better class of 
fishermen, and masters of coasting vessels, smugglers 
as well as fair traders, besides enjoying the custom 
of very many of the towus-folk and neighbouring 
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farmers, and a fair proportion of the less dignify. 
. orders of travellers, who rode on horseback, or ru-mr 
bled along the roads, in one horsed cabriolets, pafq- 
ches> char-a-bancs, and such dislocating conveyanr 
ces. It may be well supposed that among such a - 
crowd of visiters many a various view was taken of 
the exact position of Madame Potdevin's concerns, 
as well as those of her handmaid Marguerite. It 
was well known that Madame had, immediately on \ 
her husband's death, become possessed of a very 
considerable sum of money, besides securities and. 
rights in property to a large amount, the entire of 
which was without reserve her own. She was. a 
hale, Healthy woman of about forty-five, an excel- 
lent age in the eye of an ensurance office, or of. aay 
man likely to fall in love with the probable continue, 
ance of a good jointure, and by no means, an objec- 
tion io him who would submit to the incumbrance 
of a staid and steady woman, at the corpulent season, 
in Consideration of the weighty. items which her pro- - 
perfy may throw in to balance the account. 

Marguerite, on the other hand, was twenty years 
younger, only inclined to embonpoint, active, cheer- 
ful, good-looking, and almost sure to be the posses- 
sor of all the widow Potdevin's wealth, should the 
latter remain single, and of a great part of it even 
should she marry and not have children; and although 
she promised a continuance of rude health, it was 
not at her age likely that she would ever be "as 
well as can be expected." These considerations and 
calculations, pro and con, produced of course consi- 
derable fluctuation in the funds of feelings and tem- 
pers which composed the motley combinations of 
character that thronged to the bar, and kitchen, and 
bed -rooms of our inn. Most of the middle-aged 
bachelors gave a decided preference to the widow, 
considering that possession is the very kernel, and 
expectancy but the outer shell of love ; — and even 
amongst the younger men, but one or two seemed 
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satisfied to become the heir presumptive of her pro- 
perty in right of her maid. Even these, however, 
were rejected by Kfaguerite, who peremptorily de- 
clined their addresses, and handed them' over to swell' * 
the Hst of: her mistress's suitors. 

It was thought singular that Marguerite should' 
thus reject her two public admirers ; and the infer- 
ence was that she had one private lover. It was, 
however, very hard to find out the truth of this, for 
she was a close and cautious girl, who held that even 
tenor of conduct to all comers which suited here si- 
tuation so well ; and she kept her own counsel with 
a sagacity that offered an excellent example to all her 
neighbours. 

The most conspicuous among the avowed admirers 
of'Madame. Potdevin, were Monsieur Ambroisg* 
Belpeche, a gardener, Captain Blouffe, a smuggler, 
and Paul Ricochet, the master of a fishing vessel, the 
property in which frpm mast-head to keel, from bow- 
sprit to rudder, had dsly devolved to Madame Pot 
devin as forming part of her late husband's posses- 
sions. There were several others whose pretensions 
quickly faded away before the more substantial 
claims of the just named candidates. Belpcche was 
a grey-headed, rosy gilled old fellow, far beyond six- 
ty, a widower without children, well off in the world, 
having buried his wife and possessing no other kind 
of incumbrance. He kept a very tasteful and w£ll f 
assorted nursery-ground, with a pleasure-garden at- 
tached, at the northern suburb of the town, and 
there was a spruce and rather priggish air about him, 
when he came sighing at Madame Potdevin across a . 
huge bunch of ranunculus or stock gilly-flower*. that , 
marked' him for a. man of substance and self-conside- 
ration* . t 

Captain Blouffe might have been the gardener'** ' 
son, for aught I know. He was young enough for 
it at all events, being not more than forty a swearing 
swaggering bully, as in duty bound to be ; and he 
had a leering impudence of eye, and a saucy way of 
Vol. i. .23 
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putting his quid of tobacco into his mouth, that seem- 
ed to announce his conquest to all the by~stande&: 
when he drank the widow's health in a glass of hit 
# own brandy. .«.^^ 

Paul Ricochet was a different sort of person jfroiS 
either of these. He had not the sleek and smooth- 
faced suavity of the one, nor the cut-and-thrust 
swagger of the other. But he had a way with hitk 
more likely to succeed with the fair and gentle sei: 
He had a happy mixture of boldness with caution-- 
he knew when to keep aloof, and when to go alf 
lengths — when to coax, and when to command— 
and, above all the best qualifications for a lover, gen- 
tle or simple, rich or poor, he had the knack of ne- 
ver betraying by word or look the secret which" 
should be kept safe, from all but the one to whom it 
should be no secret. He was in other respects a can- 
did off-hand fellow ; but on this one point, of deep 
impenetrable cunning — and he cherished that most 
laudable hypocrisy which in such cases is worth all 
the cardinal virtues combined. 

The character borne by Paul for profound discre- 
tion made him an amazing favourite among his. cir- 
cle of female friends ; and it was long evident that, 
our widow, even before she became one, had looked' 
on him with a most affectionate eye. It was there- 
fore considered pretty certain that when the election 
of ? new husband came to be decided, Paul Ricochet 
would be found to stand at the head of the poll. 

The canvass in the mean time went merrily on, 
on the parts of the gardener and the smuggler.- — 
They lost no opportunity of paying their court, in 
what they respectively thought the best way. Bel r 
p€che gave presents, Blouffe paid compliments — one 
sighed forth his passion, the other swore to it. The 
old man touched the widow's avarice, the young^' 
one flattered her vanity — and these are no doubt the 
two points with all women of her age, between the 
attractions of which a suitor may long hang suspend- 
ed, like the coffin of the prophet. Ricochet, mean- 
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time, stood quietly on his course, and, like a skilful 
angler as he was, he baited his hooks with just such 
food as he knew most likely to tickle the Old wo- 
man's fancy and secure her to his purposes. Yet he 
was too knowing to commit himself with hen He 
never made a downright declaration ; but contented 
himself with delicate attentions,^ and general assu- 
rances that she had it in her power to make him the 
happiest of fishermen, &c. All this produced its 
due effect The uncertainty of the widow as to his 
positive designs kept her anxiety alive and did not 
deaden her regard; while the gardener's sneaking 
confessions, and the boisterous avow Is of the smug- 
gler, tired her of their attachment tlM ore ^ e &*& 
could ripen, or the latter be run i~ '^ narbour, as it 
ntfght by analogy be imagined. 

But in the midst of all these courtships and coun- 
ter courtships, the widow, so far from thriving on 
them, was observed by every body to be in a state of 
continual depression, to wear a feverish look of anx- 
iety., and to show a nervous shrinking from every 
mention of the circumstances of her husband's death 
or even of his name. This for some days excited 
but little marvel, as she was known to be a shrewd 
woman, who understood what the world expected 
from her, under the circumstances;* But when, at 
the end of a fortnight, so far from the appearance of 
her suffering wearing off, it was evident that all its 
symptoms were increased, and that Marguerite as • 
well as her mistress wasted away, looked pale, hag- 
gard,, and" wbe-begone, the neighbours began to cogi- 
tate on the possible causes of all this; and the custo- 
mers of the inn assembled there almost as much for 
gossip at the landlady's expense as for refreshment 
tp her profit 

It certainly seemed very unreasonable for any wo- 
man in her circumstances to grow pale and thin, .to 
pass sleepless nights, as she avowed, and lose her 
appetite as she could not conceal. All the married 
men agreed that not one of their wives would show 
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such obstinate symptoms for a whole fortnight of 
widowhood ; and a few of the bachelors, who had 
been repulsed by Madame Potdevin and Marguerite, 
put their heads together to account, if possiMe, for 
such an extraordinary combination of events. 

One Sunday evening, which was in the early part 
of the third week after the publican's death, a knot 
of the aforesaid discarded suitors had assembled 
round a table in a distant corner of the kitchen; atid 
while apparently discussing the merits of a bottle of 
vin ordinaire, and watching the progress of a game 
of dominos which two of the party were playing, 
they gave all .Jtheir. observation to the bar, within 
which was sefi&d the widow of the woeful counte- 
nance, while F by^uerite was, with a fatigued and in- 
different air, spring the various customers around. 
The smuggler leaned with his b#ck against the bar 
counter, his arms crossed, and a cigar in his mouth, 
puffing a cloud of smoke, which intermixed with 
sighs, was intended no doubt as symbolical of in- 
cense for the widow's shrine. Belpeche was sitting 
on a chair inside, his cocked hat perched upon his 
neatly powdered curls, his pig-tail sticking sprucely 
out behind, the lapel of his green coat decorated 
with a large bunch of myrtle, his white waistcoat 
and lace frill all in order, and his black satin bree- 
ches, with their shining paste buckles, were con- 
trasted -with the broad blue ribbed stockings, meant 
probably to magnify the proportions of his spindle 
shanks. Paul Ricochet sat silently on a bench near 
the fire, but quite within the pale of the widow's 
jurisdiction, in his blue jacket and frowsers, his red 
woollen cap, and huge boots gaping in large wrink- 
les far up his thighs. 

" Well, it's an odd thing to me," said a master 
tailor, one of the junta of observers before-mention- 
ed, "how that woman can listen to the addresses of 
that old cabbage planter, and that goose of a smug- 
gler, only a fortnight after her poor husband has 
been buried." 
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i; ,, "Because she rejected your addresses a week ago, 

^isn't it ?" retorted a surly old grocer who sat in the 

"corner. "Poor woman," continued he, " she does 

'not listen to their addresses-— she's plainly thinking 

. of other matters." 

"•Aye, that's clear," murmured a tinman, who * 
., Jived next door to the inn, and who had vainly en- 
deavoured to hammer himself into the widow's fa- 
vour, singing amorous ditfies as an accompaniment 
the whole day long, ever since her husband's death. 
~ "That's clear enough, and a troubled conscience she 
: . must have, to pine away as she does in spite. of eve- 
ry thing done to please her." 

"Yes, yes, cried a chorus of the whole party, 
"'there must be something on her conscience." 

"Her conscience!" said the grocer, who seemed 
resolved to be the champion of the widow, " what 
do you mean ?" 

" Why, I mean much more than I choose to say," 
replied the tinman ; " but this I will say, that Pot- 
. Ueviri's death was a sudden and a strange one ; and 
I might say more if I chose it." 
J iThis was, however, enough. Ill nature and scan- 
dal are not exigent of arguments. They are always 
ready to take a hint, and require nothing half so 
strong as " holy writ" to form a foundation for the 
structures they raise. In three days from the even- 
ing in question, reports and murmurs went abroad ; 
and in two or three more, opinions were freely given 
that poor Potdevin had come to his death unfairly, 
and that his wife and her maid had perpetrated the 
murder : whether with or without associates, the 
public mind was not quite made up. 

Madame Potdevin and Marguerite, the accused, 
were, as is usual, the last persons to hear the accusa- 
tion.* They were arraigned, found guilty, and con- 
. 'demned, to the perfect satisfaction of their neigh- 
bours, long before the pestilent breath of tfalumny 
had warned them that they were its victims. Bill 
the public had on this occasion .fair grounds for $u$- 

23* 
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picion certainly. There was something mysterious 
in the whole tenor of Potdevin's conduct just before; 
his death. He had secrets beyond doubt, and com-, 
panions joined in them, be those companions whom., 
they might ; and from mysterious combinations,. 

• dark results must be expected. His death was sud^ 
den ; and from the hurried way in which posthu- 
mous inquests are slurred over in France, it wastiat 
impossible in a case of this kind that " strangulation?' 
should have stood in the place of " apoplexy, " ia' 
Ihe magistrate's report. And in addition to the 
widow's and Marguerite's deep suffering, so chartta? 
bly construed into direct evidence of guilt, the neighs 
bouring tinman before-mentioned, gave a decided 
intimation of his belief that the inn wa$ haunted 
by the ghost of its murdered master. He had (Cptae 
to this conclusion from the fact of his having hear*!, 
by a close application of his ear to the adjoining walij. 
sundry unaccountable night noises, prqceeding, : ?q£ 
course, from the troubled spirit,, independent of tire 
sighs and groans of the repentant woman, who suf : . 

- fered under its visitations. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EvEfcir trivial circumstance gives weight to ia- 
himny, and several concurrent facts were at this time 
remarked. Both the women were seen to go much 
more frequently to church than they had ever been 
aceustomed to ; and the widow particularly was ob- 
served to give large sums in charity, to attend re- 
peatedly at- the confessional ; while a succession of 
masses were subscribed to and regularly performed, 
nominally for the repose of her husband's soul ; but 
it was shrewdly suspected, more with a vievfr to the 
pardon .of her own.- 

General inferences only could be drawn from 
these facts. More particular proofs were called for- 
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A Strict scrutiny on the inn and its inmates wad the 
consequence ; and a few nights more brought to 
light the circumstance of a man, muffled in a cloak, 
coming secretly to the suspected house a little before 
midnight, after the customers had all retired. He 
was cautiously admitted by Marguerite, and a care- 
fa! observance of the windows by the party without 
showed them that the green chamber, that in which 
poor- Potdeviri breathed his last, was lighted up, a 
most uncommon circumstance; and a hundred strange 
conclusions were formed upon this mysterious event. 
But matters went on just as before, nothing positive 
taking place to criminate the suspected women but 
their looks, that false evidence on which many an 
unjust judgment is pronounced. 
- Now, to put my readers out of pain, or at least to 
place the characters of two innocent women out of 
jeopardy, I must say at once that they had positive- 
ly nothing to do with the assumed murder, directly or 
indirectly. But it is very certain that they did suf- 
fer dreadfully ; almost ever since they discovered 
the blackened face of the corpse staring behind the 
green bed curtains, by all those appalling noises, 
which waken echo at midnight, harrowing the con- 
sciences of ihe criminal, and thrilling through the 
hearts of even the guiltless. 

The very night of the day on which the publican 
was laid in his grave, when the solitude of death itself 
seemed on the house, the widow, lying sadly in her 
bed (while Marguerite slumbered disturbedly in the 
same room,) distinctly heard low sighs and groans, 
proceeding from the green chamber, which was at 
the opposite side of the corridor, on which her bed* 
room opened. Not being of any remarkable weak- 
ness of mind, but perhaps the contrary, she endea^ 
youred to persuade herself that it was but her fancy 
that was at work. She bad her share of superstition, 
however, and she piously repeated her prayers to 
the Virgin, and .her own especial saint, without dis- 
turbing her tired and sleepy attendant. That night 
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passed over ; but the next brought a repetition of 
the awful sounds. Terrified now in downright earn- 
est, and anxious to hare her apprehensions confirm- 
ed or put to rest, she called in a half whisper to Mar- 
guerite, who occupied a bed beside her's. 

" Marguerite, Marguerite! are you awake ?" 

" I am afraid I am, Madame. 91 

" Do you hear any thing ?" 

" I hope not." 

" But what do you think ?" 

" Oh, Madame, I am too frightened to think!" 

" Christ preserve us!" 

" And the Virgin!" 

" And Saint Fredegonde!" 

"Amen!" 
- And a loud and voluble repetition of the due num- 
ber of Patera and jives succeeded in silencing the 
indistinct causes of alarm. A third night's repeti- 
tion of these awful warnings was alone wanting to 
confirm the belief of Madame Potdevin that her 
husband's spirit was not yet at rest The third 
night came, and with it the so much dreaded sounds. 
And from that night, might be fairly traced the 
perceptible misery of appearance, the extravagant do- 
nations, the supererogatory masses, and all the other 
symptoms which drew down the observation of the 
world. . 

Madame Potdevin being, as was before stated, a 
knowing, clever sort of woman, began to open an 
Account of regular calculation between her fears and 
her profits; and Marguerite, from a perfect sympathy 
of interest, entered fully into her mistress's views. 
They were both actually dying by inches of affright 
and suffering; yet they most enduringly bore up 
against it all, sooner than, by making known the 
fact of the house being haunted, utterly ruin its re* 
putation, and cause it to be wholly deserted, the 
certain consequence as they justly foresaw. It has 
been seen that the tavern and coffee-house depart- 
ment of the establishment, found no abatement of 
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custom. The eating and drinking went on as mer- 
rily, or more so than even But no traveller had as 
yet occupied a bed, since the recent awful catftstro* 
phe. Although the mistress and maid, whom we 
may almost consider as joint hostesses, suffered ter- 
rors indescribable in the endurance of their nightly 
torment, they rather discouraged for awhile any 
persons from sleeping at the inn, lest the fatal secret 
might be prematurely betrayed, for they trusted to 
the means they employed for getting rid of the evil 
completely. But when night after night, and week 
after week, in spite of prayers, and masses, and con- 
fessions, the same frightful noises disturbed them, 
they resolved to make one confident to the sad se- 
cret, and they honestly told the Cure of their parish 
the cause of their distress. Having thus unbosomed 
themselves, they had half got rid of their fears, and 
they were almost disposed to join in opinion with 
the incredulous priest, when he laughed at their re- 
cital, and told them they were a pair, of fools. He, 
however, agreed to their request that he should 
watch one night in the haunted room, and use all the 
means which religion could afford to quiet the per- 
turbed spirit He accordingly came secretly (as he 
thought) to the inn, but we have seen that he was 
watched ; and. his proceedings having gone regular- 
ly on without harm or hindrance, he left the house 
as he came to it, confirmed in the belief that the wo- 
men were the dupes of some delusion or some trick. 
Madame Potdevin and Marguerite strove to per- 
suade themselves that they thought with him, but 
the next night brought hack the sounds of alarm, 
and the renewal of their terrors. They were then, 
convinced that there was no delusion — but they did 
begin to imagine that there might be some trick. 
Somewhat quieted by this notion, they set them- 
selves to a regular task of observation, and they soon 
noticed a continued train of circumstances, which led 
to the belief that they had been dupes of a very im- 
pure mortality, instead of those ghostly visitations 
they had imagined* They now remarked that every 
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morning some article of food, left unlocked up 4^ 
the preceding night, disappeared with wondroUs re- 
gularity. Bread, cheese, and other viands, whether 
fish or flesh, were sure to be carried in small quanti- 
ties away. Cats and rats were in their turn suspect* 
ed of these paltry depredations ; but a little ' reflec* 
tion caused their acquittal of the charge, for it was 
impossible that they could produce the terrifying 
sounds which were the accompaniments to such per-, 
formances. Then again, it appeared unlikely that 
such Ignoble pilfering could be the sole object of 
those successive attempts. The property of the 
house was untouched. Spoons, and forks, and every 
other portable object of value, were carefully count- 
ed and found safe. Could all this be then Jthe {£i> 
severing malice of some enemy, or the wantonness 
of some thoughtless friend, merely put in practice to 
frighten its victims ? But by whom could it be prao 
tised ? Who could thus attain free entrance to the 
house, the doors of which were so regularly locked Z - 
The women inquired of each other and of themselves 
— arid the debate ended in their being unwillingly 
forced to suspect Frangoi?, the lame and purblind- 
hostler, of being the author of these' prinks, for. 
some object, the truth of which lay in some. well too 
deep for their fathoming. 

It was, therefore, decided that he should be care- 
fully -examined, and keenly questioned ; but on the 
very morning fixed for this inquisition, Francois 
made his appearance before his mistress and Mar- 
guerite, and very bluntly told them that, sorry as he 
was for it, he was forced to quit the service in which* 
he was beginning to grow grey. Startled at this, 
announcement, and wondering how he -could have 
divined their suspicions, and even mqre than antici- 
pated their intentions, the womerv^yed him keenly 
— -but discovered nothing at all like guilt. Madams 
asked him, with feigned indifference, what could" 
have caused so sudden and unprovoked a resolutio^/ 
on his part. V\* 

" Because*" replied he,: " I am worn and wasted 
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to death — and you yourselves the same ;— because 
tAf poor master Was murdered, and the house is 
haunted by his ghost!' 9 

The abrupt and savage tone of this reply made the 
women start and shudder. Fran 901 s seemed to re* 
mart: those symptoms with a suspicious air; and he 
cut short all further interlocution by a brief state- 
ment that from the time of his master's death he had. 
been incessantly tormented by night noises in the 
outhouse where he slept, or attempted to sleep ; that 
the few horses which had been under his care show- 
ed evident proofs of the fear and uneasiness which 
all dumb animals display at the times when spirits 
are abroad ; and, finally, he demanded in a decisive 
tone the arrears of his wages, and a certificate of his 
faithful servicer. Madame Potdevin terrified by the 
dreacl of the effect which this sudden measure might 
produce on the public mind, to the certain detriment 
of her business, and the probable injury of her cha- 
racter, used the most cogent arguments which her 
knowledge of human nature, and that of Francois, 
suggested, to change the hostler's resolution. But 
all was unavailing, although seconded bravely by the 
eloquent energy of Marguerite. Francois insisted 
on his point being conceded, and he carried it of 
course. The last request of his late mistress, on his 
quitting the house, was that he would keep profound- 
ly secret the circumstances which' caused his remo- 
val — and Francois did not fail to treasure up the re- 
collection of this anxiety for concealment, which he 
could attribute to but one cause. The fact was, that 
this poor fellow had been himself, several years be- 
fore, severely smitten by the striking charms of 
Mademoiselle Marguerite, but his passion being quite 
ridiculous in her eyes, it had met with no return but 
contempt. This produced that natural retort of feel- 
ing, dislike on his part; and be came readily into 
the opinion of the neighbouring tinman as to the 
mysterious noises which were so frequently heard by 
both. The separation of Francois from the old firm 
of which he had so long been an humble partner, 
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condensed the vapoury mass of conjecture which 
had been so long afloat, and it took the shape of a 
lowering cloud of obloquy on the objects over whom 
it hovered. 

In the meantime, poor Madame Potdevin and 
Marguerite, so. far from being in any way relieved 
from their apprehensions, had them redoubled by the 
conviction that the hostler was innocent ; and look- 
ing at their persecution either as human or superna- 
tural, they had but a duplicate of perplexity and 
alarm. They, however* resolved to make strenuous 
efforts to baffle their tormentor should mortal appe- 
tite be really a matter of importance to him. They 
consequently put every remnant of victuals under 
lock and key; and the night of Frangois* departure, 
they carefully bolted and barred every entrance to 
the house, except the private door leading to the 
green-chamber from the back stairs — but that they 
durst not approach through the awful premises. That 
was, however, pretty clearly the vulnerable point 
for either ghost or robber, and that very night the 
noises were renewed. Groans, lamentations, aod 
even, as the affrighted women thought, murmured 
maledictions came in hollow tones through the panels 
and wainscote ; and to- complete the horror of the 
haunted hostess, she found on the kitchen table, 
when sh$ descended the next morning, a paper, on 
which was traced in characters of blood the follow- 
ing words : 

" Rash Woman! 

" Durst thou control the lawful master of this 
house and thee ? Venture no more to thwart my de r 
sires, or dread the vengeance of 

Thy Husband's Ghost." 

This dreadful warning was the climax of the wi- 
dow's tortures. The cup of her sufferings was above 
the brim \ she could bear no more ; but determined, 
with the full concurrence of Marguerite, to make 
known the state of facts to a few intimate friends, 
and take decisive measures for the discovery of the 
horrid case, be it what it might. J • 
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